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ORIGINAL COMMUNICATIONS, 


[wo onictnal and curious Let- 
TEKS from an Irish GI, in 
Russta, fo her Frienps in Ine- 
LAND. 

To the Editor of the Universal Mag. 

Sir, 

TPNHE following letters are authen- 

tic, and [ think highly curious. 

They express the native unsophisti- 
cated feelings of an uneducated Irish 
girl, who went as servant with a lady 
into Russia, and present an amusing 
instance of the impression produced 
by novelty upon such a mind. ‘They 
contain, likewise, a great deal of that 
shrewd simplicity which marks the 
Trish character. Miss Wilmot,. the 
lady so often’ mentioned, was -her 
mistress, and had gone to Russia as 
companion to the Princess Dashkott. 
who was supposed to have been con- 
cerned in the murder of Catherine’s 
husband. After that event she was 
ordered to travel, and among other 
places visited Ireland, where she re- 
mained nearly a year. This is their 
brief history, and may serve as a con- 
venient introduction to the Jetters 
themselves. 


I remain, Sir, &c 
M, S. 


4 Letter from Ecreanor Kavanacu 
to Little HennietTa Cuetwoop. 


Petersburgh, August 20, 1804. 
Miss Henrietta, while I was in the 
ship one night, turning round in my 
bed, I laugbed to myself to think the 
time down in the village that you bid 
me send my love to you all the way 
from Russia, and I'll engage I thought 
of it often enough both by sea and 
land. “Tis likely enough you would 
bave got it by the letters MissWtimot 
Universat Mac. Vor. XIX. 


writes—but I'd be ashamed to put in 
my own words, and since you asked 
me to tell you bow I liked Russia, 
(when once I was out of Ireland) ‘tis 
the plainest way to slip in this bit of 
letter that will be unsealed by your- 
self in Glenmire. Jf 7 £now no more 
than a fool how to make it out, but 
tis guare things I have been seeing 
] jike London very well; but tis more 
like Cork than where we are. I saw 
a fine play there; the maid of the 
house and Captain Wilmot’s servant 
were sent to take care of me.—Ogh! 
the horse-rider’s nice gold trimmmg 
to his jacket—and real ladies and 
gentlemen dancing on the stage. I 
saw a deal of things—the London la- 
dies with their red cheeks painted I'll 
engage: God save us!. and: brazen 
hats turned up to the tront. I did 
not think so bad of the voyage at all, 
because 1 was not half so sick as in 
the ship coming from Ireland: we 
stopped in Denmark, (at Elsineur)y 
and all the sea was covered over with 
ships so like a wood. “Iwas very 
pleasant as to that, we had but two 
stormy days in all the passage. Signs 
by, I sat out and made a gown while 
we were going along. Every thing 
was very nice in the ship; the cap- 
tain was a very good sort of a captain, 
and plenty of hens to lay tine fresh 
eggs—and a room with two beds to 
curselves. We could get every thing 
trom James the steward, through the 
litue window. Indeed the captain, 
and abote all, the old gentleman and 


servant, who did every thing like the - 


father of a family (twas he who took 
care of us from London) were good 
natured. I think nothing of being at 
sea, though they say we sail’d 1500 
miles of ground. 

I never was so surprised a5 to see 


Mr. Rooke’s carriage at Cronetadt 
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(where we anchored in Russia) drive 
down to the shore for us, to take us 
up to his house; twas because the 
coachman had a long queer sash and 
a black beard, and a coat plaited 
about the man’s waist (may I never 
stir) like a petticoat. The Lord be 
praised, there were English maid 
servants here, and indeed they were 
very civil too, and a fine set of chil- 
dren belonging to the lady of the 
house. Ough! to see the country 
women! Why would’nt themselves 
to dress like Christians. Miss Hen- 
tietta, twou'd sour one to Jook at the 
creatures with their blue, and yellow, 
and green cloth petticoats bound with 
gold, and bouncing bobs of ear-rings 
in their ears, and shift sleeves like 
men’s shirt sleeves; twoulkd make 
one ashamed to think how they'd ape 
the quality; better for them to wash 
their faces, and not have so many 
fleas hopping about them, that | 
mighten'd, but it would. Twas two 
days after we went that we quit Mr. 
Rooke, and sailed eight miles across, 
to a fine pallace; G— knows I 
would'nt know the name off it, if 
woud'nt be Orangentanm. There 
another coach, and two servants with 
beards, (one of them as red as a rose) 
came to take us thirty miles on to 
Petersburgh. Why would you be- 
lieve, Ma’am, they put 4 long tailed 
horses ajl in a row, and then two 
again at the end of long rope traces, 
(and then they seldom cut their 
manes of them at all, for down they 
hang in bushels of plaits, or else 
without them); and, ough! to hear 
the smack and cry the postilions give, 
and how they drive like smoak up 
the hills. That I mightend, but I 
made sure to myself that we were 
tairly out of Ireland then—TI never 
saw any where in Glenmire such a 
show of palaces and big woods in the 
country at either side—while we drove 
along, images out upon the roofs, 
with .wings growing out of them as 
natural as abird. If it was not that I 
saw on one of the gentlemen's heels, 
‘twas he that bad a big cork-serew in 
his hand), and by that means I knew 
that it might be the country where 
all the wine comes from. 1 was tired 
of reckoning and looking at them, 
and the summer houses and the ele- 
gant green lawns, and the loads of 
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roses and geraniums, all out of doors, 
Twas well we came in the evening, 
for the days are killing hot, and the 
sun here I believe is a bigger ene and 
more scalding one than in Ireland, 
I'll never forget how beautiful Peters. 
burgh looked the first day ; Cork is 
a flea to it, and the river as large as 
the Lee five times over. I dont be. 
lieve they call it by that name though. 
We slept that night at Mr. Rakes, in 
a great church of a house: very civil, 
and all as one, as Mr. Read or Mr. 
Anderson down at Fennoy; they 
gave me plenty of conveniences to 
wash out the things we dirtied in the 
ship, and indeed the soap too was 
good enough. I'jil engage f got tea 
and fine cream, and plenty of it, for 
my breakfast; and Miss Rake’s maid 
gave me a nice border of a lace cap, 
and Miss Wilmot’s white wrapper, 
dressed me smart enough to go with 
the servants of the house down to the 
palace. I thought the screech never 
would have left me when turning 
round my head. What did I see, 
leaping and jumping over a real rock, 
a giant of a maw on the back of a 
dragon of a horse.* Stop him, says 
I, for I declare to , Miss Henri- 
etta, but I thought the life wopld 
leave me to see a live Christian mak- 
ing such a fool of himself. When 
w hat did ] hear but that be was a 
marble Ensperor, some old snake of 
a man that they call Peter, or Peter 
the Great, or atone like. that. 
The next day Madam de Poliansky, a 
fine, black eyed, pleasant, your 
lady, nieve to the Princess Dashkoff, 
sent off ber carriage for us; it was 
at night that we arrived here at her 
house, and I hada dread over me to 
waik through so many batl-rooms as 
the blackamoor, with a yellow jacket 
aud a turban, anda couple of can- 
dles in his hands, made us go through. 
Many a gown might nurse Cennel 
get out of the crimson damask that 
the walls are papered with. Ough! 
but the fleas Cit us all the night long, 
I was wishing for Mary Heuley and 
Mrs. Hurley for the matter of that, 
to see the sight I saw when I woke 
in the morning. Carry me out, says 
I. Who are you; with your gald éas- 
sels, and stat upon your siomach,-and 
al i 


* Statue of Peter the Great. 
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crown upon your head? She had 
her eyes fixed on mine, and close 
enough she watched me wherever I 
turned; they say too she is an Em- 
peror of Russia, and there she hangs 
in a gold frame as if she was alive. 
Ma'am, says [ to Miss Wilmot, what 
time do they breakfast in this quare 
place >} The word was scarce out of 
my mouth when thump comes a rap 
to the door, and in sales a grenadier 
of a man, with a silver tray and cof- 
fee-pot, and two cups .and saucers, 
and a great heap of rusks, not on a 
plate at all; and after bim came in at 
his heels a girl, with a bit of a note to 
Miss Wilmot from her mistress, to 
ask her whether she would like a 
mellon for her breakfast. Oh! then 
why wouldnt the poor thing clap a 
handkerchief on her yellpw neck, and 
not make a lady of herself with her 
lockets and trash. Says I, If we 
were in Cork now, they give us a 
fresh egg ; with that she was so struck, 
she went out of the room shaking 
her head—but the sorrow an egg 
came at all, at all. Why, Ma’am, 
here they would as soon think of 
fying as eating their breakfasts toge- 
ther. 

The next day (above at Mr. Raikes's, 
where I weut to bring a bedgown I| 
left. behind) the young Englishwoman 
and her brother left me in the passage, 
where they went for their hats, when 
up comes a Russiay, with a black 
beard as long as a horse's tail, and 
putting his back against the wall, he 
stood, and said nothing at all, The 
inside of me turned at the sight of 
him, and there he stood as grand 
as twopence. "Tis a shame, says 
I, that you do not shave off that 
horse tail that’s hanging from your 
chin, sand Jeave it hes to frighten 
the people; with that I looked at 
him as bitter as soot; on he put his 
pair of white linen gloves (not mind- 
ing a word I said), and then he began 
to tighten his cu/gee of a sash round 
his waist; wttt: we went, and who 
shonid: [.seecbut ‘the beard following 
‘46, 2'dfoeasteamed to walk the streets 
of ‘Carkeand looked as black as a 
sweep 2tcbins: with that they all 
a , and-1 came home and told 


it all to:mny' mistress. Its a pleasure 


to see the plenty of rooms there is to 
the bedcbambers ; the three we have 
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to ours are all full of glass and gold, 
and white marble tables, and a harp 
and harpsichord, and stoves up to the 
ceiling with gold angels on them, and 
a clock that plays eight times of 
itself; and all the floors are made of 
square pieces of mahogany, or somer 
thing like it. Oh! but one evening 
up comes Miss Wilmot, and bids me 
bring one of her gowns with me: 
done | went with ber, and what should 
I see but a young woman (very rosy 
and very pretty indeed) who was, 
they say, a princess,——and another that 
Miss Wilmot told me was Mrs. 
Hacket’s friend, one Countess Ostro- 
man. I stood like a fool, and they 
set about trying on the dregs ; it fitted 
her very well—and I am making one 
the same of it for her. 1am told she 
will wear it when she goes to court. 
Indeed they were both very pleasant 
ladies, which made me think, deep - 
enough, that they were one time or 
another from Cork. Every day at 
dinner the life almost leaves me with 
laughing, when I look up at the 
blackamoor that brings me up my 
dinner. Give me a bit of bread, says 
I. «Glup,’ says he, (for the creature 
dont know how to call it by its right 
name). ‘Give me glup, since that's 
our. fun,’ says I again; and though 
ne talks that way, it is as surely bread 
as any in Ireland. We have music 
here enough over all this house; eight 
men servants sit down with their 
flutes and fiddles; they call them 
slaves, but never a bit of chain do J 
see hanging about them any way. 
You'd like to see the beautiful new 
gown I’ve got, and my mistress’s 
sister is to make me a present of a 
silk one just out of the shop, anda 
silver crucifix that was made a pre- 
sent to me, and a green silk bonnet I 
bought myself. am very happy, 
and like my place i much: and 
Miss Henrietta, if you") go down to 
the village, and tell my father and 
mother that I often think of their ad- 
vice, and follows it. Remember me 
to Mrs. Mann. And why I some- 
time think it is only to put on my hat 
and cloak, and down I- might ran to 
the village, when I look out of the 
window and see Russia ‘again before 
my eyes. I went té"three of the 
churches here, and they are the same 


_as the chapels we have as tovall | see: 
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Miss Wilmot knows a Roman, who 
she has spoken to, to send a clargy- 
men here for me to confess to. "Tis 
for you to tell my people down in the 
village that I never goes out without 
leave, and every yr at seven 
o'clock I walk with Miss Wilmot half 
a mile to the cold baths. Last Sunday 
I was out the whole day with a very 
civil English family; and Miss Hen- 
rietta, will you please to tell them 
down below that I never ‘make free 
with nobody, nor wont: one might 
bid one of them, Come here, loud 
enough, but like tools they stand 
grinning, unless one says, ‘ Paddy 
suddy,’ and then they bounce up and 
run as fast as any thing, "ts true, for 
me. Why now, Miss Henrietta, 
wouldnt it be exough to turn one’s 
heart fairly into a curd, to hear them 
say dee instead of yes, and miné instead 
af no? But their eating is good 
enough, and a deal of it, and frurts of 
all kinds; they brought me in a plate 
of ice, and plumps a big lump of it in 
my tumbler glass of wine and water. 
I thought my heart would be broke 
in telling them I was not used to it; 
but in they flounced another—I’ll en- 


gage they thought they were making 


it as strong as whiskey. Give my 
love, Ma'am, to Mr, Hayes the but- 
ler,.and the ladies, and above all 
things, Mr. Edward, and to Mr. Ra- 
naltly of the publick house. Id be 
sorry to go back so soon as now, for 
to be sure this is a wonderful grand 
place, and I am always very merry, 
tho’ I'm often thinking of every body 
in Ireland when I would be sitting at 
my work. ‘ Mai deer, how do ye,’ 
says the lady of the house to me the 
other day. By that I was sure she 
was once at her birth from Ireland. 
She sends up stairs little Cossack (boys 
of eight or ten years old), dressed 
beautiful to play on the tomban, and 
dance to divert my mistress; why 
they play and dance together, and the 
music never stirs out of their hands— 
it looks like a quare guittar, But 
there js a deal of English come here, 
ledies and gentlemen enough. 

I writ, by Miss Wormst trom Lon- 
don, to my father and mother a bit of 
a letter, and J'l] be proud to hear if 
they got it, and why they would'nt 
answer it. I wish you good bye, 
Muss Henrietta—and I'l] be making 
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a coat for you again; but I must be 
making an end of my letter. Give 
my love to Nanny Thornton, and 
please to give it also to Juliaand Anne, 
and all the servants; and indeed Mr, 
Roach was always very good to me, 
and I'm following bis advice: and 
give my respects to Mr. and Mrss 
Wilmot (if they wont be angry) and 
the young ladies. I[ like to think of 
you, Miss Henrietta, and would be 
glad you woud’nt forget me, no more 
than I’d forget you yourself. This is 
all, at present, from your sarvant, 
and also 

Eveanor KavawaGu. 


Second Letter from ELuanor to her 
father. 


October 4, 1803. 


‘Irs best, my dear father, to begin 
my mentioning that I'm in Russta: 
indeed where we are now (in afine 
country place) is many a hundred 
mile from the first big town that we 
came to, that they call St, Peters- 
burgh. Dear father,’ be sure’ to’ tell 


‘my mother, and Mary, and Kitty, 


that I give my love to them. We 
are in a very pleasant carriage the 
time of coming from Petersburgh, and 
travelled eight days, and eight nights 
too. My mistress bought me blankets 
and a pillow, (the same as herself), 
and we, had plenty of leather ones, 
and I’ll engage J slept through the 
night fair enough, and stretched ‘at 
my full length, because it was quarely 
made for travelling through the night 
as well as the day. Well, sure enough 
we drove right into Moscow, and 
*twas the handsomest palace I: ever 
saw—like half a round, and-a big 
temple at the top of stone steps; an - 
army, Lord knows, might live un- 
known in the house. -'This was the 
Princess Dashkow’s—I'll engage F'll 
never forget it. I was not two hours 
there when Miss Matty Wilmot: up 
and says to me,—‘ Eleanor,’ says she, 
‘would’nt you be afraid of the: cold 
of the country?’ ‘1 don't Krow, 
Ma’am,’ says], ‘for all know about 
it, it is very hot.’ -With that’ she 
laughed, (Ogh! she is a nice ‘Tittle 
creature) and out she called to Sophia, 
her maid, and talked to her in ‘Rus- 
sian, that’ mightened’ stir; bat T 
thought the eyes would have dropped 
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out of my head when J saw the beau- 
tifullest cloak that hands ever made 
put straight on my shoulders. Ogh, 
Ogh! says I to myself, what is ail 
this for? If I was in Glenmire now, 
the girls would’nt know me. Tis for 
you, Eleanor, says she, and out she 
took $ yards of silk, brown and white, 
crossed plaid, and says she, ‘ There, 
Eleanor, isthe making of a Sunday 
gown for you.’ ‘Is it joking you 
are, Ma'am?’ says I. ‘No, sure 
enough, I’m not joking,’ says she, 
‘but cut it out for yourself, and make 
a dress gown of it.” ‘Oh, such a nice 
coat, and. cloak, or pelisse, (as they 
call it in this country), as she clapt it 
on my shoulders ; ‘its a twilled purple 
and brown, lin’d al] through with 
sbow white fur, ang trimm’d at the 
edge with fur, the worth of it is five 
guineas. Sophia, Miss Matty’s maid, 
indeed is a very good natured girl. 
‘ Eleanor,’ says she to me, from the 
first moment, and kissed both my 
cheeks; as if she doated down on me. 
‘I never seen you before to my 
knowledge,’ said I. ‘How do you 
do? (as naturally as any thing) says 
asmart little girl about eleven years 
old. ‘1 am very well,’ says I.— 
‘ That-is Mateska,’ says Miss Matty, 
‘ another girl belonging to me, that I 
am bringing up myself; so Eleanor,’ 
says she, ‘ ‘tis for you to shew her a 
good example.’ ‘That's true, Ma- 
dam,’ says I. The girls then took 
me in to supper—it was near eleven 
o'clock ;. plenty of fish, and nice 
hashes, and pies, and grapes, and ap- 
ples, and water-melons: they ‘were 
all. very merry, and making me eat 
and drink ; it was they that had the 
nice ear-rings in their ears, and with- 
out any caps on their heads. It was 
hard for me to swallow a bit with all 
the pictures looking at one, some of 
them without a tack upen their backs, 
except wings, like birds, upon their 
shoulders.. But it was not of them 
1. was thinking, but of the Princess of 
the palace— Princess Dashkow—that 
I heard talk. of so much in Ireland, 
and..all.through Ruégsia. I looked 
every where, up and dotvn, over the 
bannisters, when we Were coming 
upeto.bed ;. but though‘ seen many 
people, I could net make her off at 
all. Just before my mistress went 
imo.bed, bounce .the door opened, 
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and in walked the Princess, with a 
large star on her breast, and as good 
a face smiling, and looking as good 
natured as a child. She did not see 
me at first at all, but it came into my 
bead she had just the look of Mrs. 
Chetwood the day she gave me the 
wine up at the house for you. She 
staid some time, and :he minute she 
spied me out, (for | kept standing at 
the bed-room door) she took me by 
the hand, and ‘I am glad to see you,’ 
says she, and kissed me as kind as if 
I belonged to her. ‘Iam obliged to 
you, madam,’ says I, and turned as 
red as arose. ‘ Ellen,’ says she, ‘are 
you alive after the journey?’ ‘ Faith, 
l am, ma‘am,' says I. What would 
kill me, thought I to myself, but I 
did not say so out loud: may I never 
siir but she is the pleasantest lady I 
ever seen out of Ireland. The next 
morning she gave me my choice of 
three shawls; I chose one’ purple in- 
side and searlet under. J put it oh 
my back, and made a curtsey as stiff 
as twopence. The next evening the 
Princess sent her maid and Miss Mat- 
ty’s maid to the play, and myself; to 
the grandest playhouse the world ever 
seen, and by the same token I wore 
my shawl; and we all walked ver 

pleasantly. Lturn’d round my head, 
and as grand as nothing at all, there I 
seen a man servant walking behind 
us. ‘Faith!’ says I, ‘tis very droll: 
walk slow,’ says I to Matilda, the 
Princess’s first maid, ‘don’t you see 
the man has not come up with us yet.’ 
With that she shook her head, and 
on we went until we got to the play- 
house. The life almost dropt out of 
mie when the curtain was drawn up ; 
there were we sitting in the pit, and 
taken care of enonh I'll be bound, 
fcr a guard stood round us the whole 
time, and walked home with us to 
the palace, besides the servant. The 
plcy was like heaven itself: there was 
a dragon, and birds, and kings, and a 
witch, and loads of music, and flowers, 
and ladies and gentlemen in gold and 
silver, and diamonds, and dancing, 
not on the ground ‘at all scarcely— 
and the beautiful noise ‘and smoke, 
and plenty of pleasure of -all kinds, 
‘Oh!’ said J, clapping, my hands, 
‘ Mary Nugent and Kitt would not 
believe the sight f see ;—with thar £ 
locked up, aud thought I was in the 
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air with the angels. Dear father, 
give my love to Mr. Conelly, and my 
tour brothers. I never seen finer 
milk any where than in the journey— 
it beats all the milk I ever knew, 
good or bad. [ do be dreaming of 
my brothers all the night; so-if they 
be sick, dear father, Jet me know— 
and put my mether and every thing 
into the letter you will be after wri- 
ting. From Moscow to the country 
pziace where we are now, and where 
we have been 3 weeks, is more than 
180 miles. It was like an army 
when we left Moscow—such loads of 
coaches and servants. I drive with 
Malania, the Princess's first maid. 
At night the devil an inn we come to 
at all, but a big palace belonging to a 
count. We all sat very warm and 
pleasant ; and then a sight of maids 
belonging to the palace come in and 
kissed us all round. I counted eleven 
of them handsome girls enough, and 
mighty civil and nice. They made 
signs to us, and we followed them 
out of doors, across a garden, and a 
darling place, and up we went up 
stairs, (fophia and | with our hands 
under one another's arms) till we got 
into a playhouse. May I never live, 
but I believe it was. There was an 
old man with a trumpet in his mouth, 
and his eyes fixed on me. ‘ Come 
here,’ says Miss Anna Petrova, the 
Princess's maid, a fine young lady 
who lives with her always, ‘Come 
here,’ says she. ‘I am frighten'd, 
madam,’ says{. Oh then such things 
as I seen nobody knows but myself. 
I looked through a little hole, and 
there I saw Petersburgh, and London, 
and such loads of great towns—but it 
was very quare, Cork did not come 
any how. There was voices of 
living people speaking out of little 
trumpets, and singing and doing every 
thing like Christians. ‘ Well and be 
sure,’ says I, ‘ Russia, and good luck 
to you, you are a comical place, and 
you will give me something to talk 
off many a long day.’ But this is 
not all, for when we went back to the 
palace again, there were 20 musicians 
—with fiddles, and fiutes, and all sort 
of playing, as fine as five pence.— 
‘ Carry me out,’ says I, ‘what will 
come next?’ As sure as a gun [ 
guess'd right enough, for the people 
come in, and danced and sung all the 
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time the company were eating tI) cir 
suppers—and they did not hinds: us 
standing at the door to listen a 
at the fun. When the 

over, | took notice that the P: 
cross'd and bless’d herself. «: 

into another room, and ail ii 
follow’d; so that without more 
down we all sat to the jaile ana 
men servants attended us, andl |< 
lieve there was mov than an bunused 
dishes—fruit too of the finest kind: 
We slept there, and the next morn- 
ing we were up by six; and when 
the ladies drank their cups of cofiec, 
I thought we were going off with 
ourselves into the pee again, when 
my nose told my heart there was 
some dinner; aud sure enough, tho’ 
it was early, there was smoking 
dishes—meat, and fish, and pies, and 
fruit, and wine, just a> if it was 4 
o’clock : and when the quality was 
finished, no blame to us all 18 maid 
servants, and if we did not eat our 
belly fulls. The langh was not out 
of my mouth the whole time—every 
thing was so jolly and pleasant. That 
night we slept at an inn belonging to 
the Princess herself; and the day after 
we came to where we are now, a 
great elegant place, handsomer than 
Mr. Courtney’s up at Lota. The 
name it goes by is Iritska; that is as 
much as to say Trinity in Russia, 
(God save us). 

The first thing the Princess done 
was to go to chapel, an elegant one 
of her own; and the priest gave her 
the crucifix to kiss, and sung psalms, 
and burnt the blessed ashes ; and then 
two men, at the pillars of the. gate, 
Jeading into the form, stood with a 
great loaf of black bread, and a hand- 
ful of salt at the top of it, and the 
Princess received it as an offering, 
and gave them her hand to kiss, and 
every one was running to welcome 
her home, though she Bad been, only 
away a couple of weeks. J was,not 
here long when she sept up to me.3 
yards of pink satin ribbon, and. 3 
more of scarlet and yellow, and a 
beautiful pink silk shawl, bordered all 
round with white—and this was.the 


day after a dance her maids gave ; and. 


that she herself and all her maids 
comeé to look at. The Princess sent 
me over word |] must dance as well 
as the rest; and so, as Miss Wilmot 
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bid me, I was glad enough—and I 
never took my feet from the ground 
till { danced down 5 of the girls; no 
men at all danced, only ourselves. 
That was not all, but ina little time 
after they sent Mateska and ime a 
present, an elegant gown twilled ca- 
lico; the whole piece was given be- 
tween us, a pale green and blue stripe. 
There are sixteen villages all belong- 
ing to the Princess, and those who 
live in them comes to 3000 men and 
women, ail their subjects, and loving 
her as if she was their mother; 200 
servants | reckon live in and out of 
the house. 

She one morning sent for me, and 
she was sitting in her own room, at 7 
o'clock in the morning. ‘* Ellen,’ 
said she, ‘ I believe you have none of 
the money of this country.’ ‘ No, 
madam,’ said I.—* Well then,’ said 
she, looking as good. natured as pos- 
sible, ‘ you ought ktw_ how to rec- 
kon: so here are 20 rubles for you, 
each ruble is more than half a crown, 
and they are in difterent kinds of coin, 
you will learn to understand the va- 
lue."—* Madam,’ saysI, ‘I am very 
much obliged to you,’ and with that 
I kissed her hand. Oh, I forgot to 
tell you she put the money intoa blue 
purse worked with gold, and tied 
with white ribbon, and 5 gold tassels. 
I never saw such a purse, or any thing 
so handsome in my life. Til send 
my brother, Nick, something to re- 
metnber nie, if ever the opportunity 
comes, as my mistress says she will 
let me know. Miss Anna Petrova, 
the Princess’s niece, took me up to 
her own reom. She does not know 
how to speak English—only ‘ How 
do you do.’ But she made signs to 
me, and I follow her; and she went 
to her desk, and brought out a round 
ring with three rims of gold, and pe 
iton my finger; and then she laughed 
when ] began to speak English to 
her, so I kissed her hand, and made 
the best curtsey I could—and coming 
out she shewed me a gown that one 
of her maid sérvants had worked her 
inaffame. I never seen nicer work, 
and she bas promised my mistress, 
one of these days, her maids. should 
teach me to work in the same way ; 
and oue of them is the elegantest 
mantua-maker, and Miss Mateska 
too—they can sing, and write, and 
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read, and do many a thing cleverly 
I’}l engage. 

[ last night got the message that 
my brother Martin sent in Mrs, Wil- 
mot’s message. When he has time 
let him walk up with this, and shew 
it to her, with my respects and duty, 
if she comes to read it. This is the 
3d Jong letter I wrote since I left 
Glenmire—one to you, the other to 
Miss Henrietta, and now this to you 
again. There is not a Sunday morn- 
ing my wistress does not ask me if I 
have been at prayers, and she would 
not be pleased at all if 1 miss’d them; 
one beside in the week 1 went—for 
there is many and many a holiday 
here. I told you before about send- 
ing a letter. up to Mr. Wilmot’s, if he 
will be so good as to send it with his 
own. Don't forget to send a lock ot 
Miles’s hair, and my mother’s too. 
Tell my mother not to be uneasy at 
all, for | am happy enough, and it 
will be my own fault if I am not so. 
Remember me to my brother's wife, 
and to Nelly Cotty, and don't let 
Kitt forget to take this down to Mrs. 
Chetwood, a real friend: she is sure 
enough to all the family, and I should 
be glad she was thinking of me some- 
times—and ‘twould be luck to every 
girl by sea or land. Remember me 
to Mr. Hays and. Mrs, Mann, they 
would be glad to hear how I do—be 
doing, and remember me to’ Mrs. 
Wilmot’s servants, and above all, to 
Nanny Thornton, and Ann, and Ju- 
lia, and also to Mr. Roach. Will. be 
Jeaving the 13th of December for 
Moscow again, where we are to stay 3 
months in the palace of the Princess | 
talk’d to you about—and God knows T 
never seen so good a lady since I was 
born, nor so kind and generous a lady. 
I have-reason to say so, dear knows— 
once a week there is a play acted 
here, in a little playhouse belonging 
to.the Princess. We are all given 
leave to go to it; its the servants that 
act parts for her amusement. 

That’s all, dear father. I’ve put 
into the letter all I could think of. 
I wish’d you very good luck since 
you moved to Cork—and believe me 
your dutiful daughter, 

Eveanow® Kavanacn. 


There’s another thifg to put in. 
One of themaids gave meanecklace, 
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but my mistress made me give it back 
again. ‘For,’ says she true enough, 
‘what would your father say if he 
saw you dizen'd out with such non- 
sense.’ So I gave it back again, and 
never changes my own way of dress- 
ing. The weather is not a bit colder 
yet than at home, and the stoves 
make the room much warmer than 
fires. They are lit once aday.. We 
breakfast early, and dine at 4 o’clock 
at the Princess’s table, as snon as the 
ladies and gentlemen go into the 
drawing-room. It is wonderful how 
early they dine, at 2 or 3 o'clock ; so 
the maids and I dine about 4, but 
none of the men servants—and I'll 
engage we live like queens: ‘tis the 
same at supper, for we hare one like 
a hot dinner at 10 o'clock atterwards, 





Mapan’'s THELYPHTHORA. 
To the Editor of the Universal Mag. 
Sir, 


_ the above celebrated 
work was published, it met 
with no small share of opposition, 
though the aim of the writer unequi- 
vocally was to produce good. r. 
Beattie, in his Essay on the Attach- 
ments of Kindred, calls it a ‘* profli- 
gate system,” and praises the skill 
with which its doctrines had been 
confuted by the Monthly Reviewers ; 
but Dr. Beattie was too much attached 
to preconceived notions, and too fear- 
ful of sullying that renown which his 
pious crusace against Hume had ac- 
quired him, to suffer any doubtful or 
equivocating expression to escape re- 
specting the merits of a work which 
had excited the alarm of the weak, 
and the resentment of the credulous 


The most zealous adversaries of 


. Madan must acknowledge, however, 
that if his systern be dangerous, it is 
rather from man’s depravity than its 
own inherent detects ; and that if he 
be sometimes wrong, he 1s, notwith- 
standing, often acute and ingenious 
when hes arguments are on the side 
ot truth. [do not mean to advocate 
his doctrines in their full extent; but 
this I will fearlessly assert, that they 
had a direct and necessary tendency 
to extirpate the evils of seduction and 
illicit imtercourse in general, by the 
infliction of a panishment which, 
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more than any other, must have pnt 


a stop to them. Not all the sermons 
that divines shall ever preach, not al] 
the exhortations that moralists shall 
ever utter, nor all the threats that 
justice shai] pronounce, can so effec- 
tually deter man from the irregular 
gratification of his passions, as the 
inevitable certainty that every one 
whom he shall cohabit with he must 
afterwards provide for as a wif 

These vices must then become the 
monopoly of the rich, and even they 
would find them rather irksome upon 
Dr. Madan's plan, which establishes 
equality of rank, privilege, and en- 
joyment among all these lawh 

wives; for lawful he endeavours t- 
prove them by texts of scripture. The 
force of argument indeed with which 
he maintains his interpretation of these 
texts was one of those things his ad- 
versaries could least forgive: and 
when they couké not overthrow thos 
arguments as derived from scripturai 
phrases, they contented themselve: 
with affirming, that in the present 
state of European society it would be 
impossible to establish so monstrous a 
system as his. Perhaps so: and it is 
impossible to establish many othe: 
systems in the present state of soci- 
ety, though their excellence be un- 
questioned: but this impossibility 
seems to be no demonstration of their 
inutility. 

I remember there was no part of 
the Thelyphthora which excited 
warmer animadversion than the third 
chapter of the first volume, in which 
the author maintains that the serip'u- 
ral meaning of the word adultery is 
never applicable to the infidelity of a 
married man, but only to that of a 
married woman ‘This opinion he 
supports by a variety of arguments, 
a reference to the Hebrew word) and 
the authority of many Jearned ‘civi- 
liars, parti of ‘Anthontus 
Mattiaous, who aftirms that ‘*adul- 
tery cannot be coromited between a 
married man, and an unmarried wo- 
tian.” ‘The apparent danger of this 
doctrine is done away when we fe 
member that it is only deciding apon 
the meaning of a word, not aitering 
the criminatity ot anact. It would 
be a miserable tallacy im any-one to 
inter, that because the term be not 
applicable to the deed, the deed itself 

















becomes harmless. Call the crime 
what you please, you cannot destroy 
its nature by changing its name. 

It is remarkable, however, that Dr. 
Madan's doctrine is supported by a 
practice still prevalent in the east, to 
the manners and customs of which 
none of our Christian interpreters hesi- 
tate to refer for corroborative proofs 
of what is contained in the scriptures. 
In reading Dr. Buchanan’s Journey 
through the Mysore, Canara, and 
Malabar, I met with the following 
opinion as entertained by the Pau- 
cham Banijigarus, a conspicuous cast 
at Bangalore. ‘ The women,” says 
the doctor, ‘‘are not confined, but 
cannot marry a second husband: 
adultery is very tare, that is to say 
among the women; for among the 
people of this country the term 1s 
never applied to the infidelity of mar- 
ried men.” 

Now, Sir, though Zaw has ven- 
tured to inform us that adultery, in 
its mest degitimate sense, is but a 
venial thing, let it not be supposed 
that I either concur in that doctrine, 
or would wish to strengthen it by 
shewing that the popular use of the 
word is incorrect. Perhaps, indeed, 
as the strict Hebrew signification of 
the term transfers all the scriptural 
guilt to the woman, and as the wo- 
man, in a majority of cases, is the 
seductive cause of the crime, it may 
influence them a little to know under 
what peculiar penalties they commit it; 
for certainly, (to use the words of the 
author of Thelyphthora, and which, 
if true thirty years ago, are equally 
$0 now) “ the crime of adultery daily 
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increases amongst us, insomuch that 
one would think many of the British 
ladies, once famed for their modesty, 
chastity, dnd sobriety, eifber never 
read their bibles at all, or else only 
that edition of it which was printed 
by the Conipany of Stationers in the 
reign of Charles [. (and for which 
Archbishop Laud fined them severely 
in the Star Chamber), wherein they 
printed the seventh commandment 
without the word not, so that it stood, 
“* Thou shalt commit adultery.” 

Pray can you inform me, Mr. 
Editor, what edition of the bible is 
commonly used by a certaiu great 
legal character ? 


I remain, Sir, 
Your obedient servant, 
June 2, 1813. CLenricus. 





Jounson’s Criticism oN Henny 
THE E1GHTH. 


To the Editor of the Universal Mag. 
Sir, 


y ILL you grant a very little 

place in your work, to ask 
one short question? Dr. Jobason, in 
his strictures upon Shakspeare’s Hen- 
ry VIII, says, ‘the genius of Shak- 
speare comes in and goes cut with 
Katharine: every other part may be 
easily conceived and easily written.” 
Had the Doctor forgotten the charac- 
ter of Wolsey, his fine sohloquy, and 
his interview with Cromwell? 

Sir, your obedient servant, 


June 4, 1813. 


“wv 





THE LEGISLATIVE RECORDER. 


“« An Act for the more effectual Pre- 
SERVATION of the Peace, by en- 
Sorcing the Duties of Warcuine 
and Waxpinc.” 


Y the 52d Geo. III. chap. 17, 
sect. 4, Justices in special ge- 
neral sessions, are authorised to order 
the chief constables to require lists to 
be made by the petty constables of 
the names, occupations, and ages of 
all men dwelling within their respec- 
tive parishes, townships, or places, 
above the age of seventeen years, and 
who are charged or assessed to the 
Universat Mac. Vor. XIN. 


poor-rates, and to return the same to 
such special or any petty sessions. 

By sect. 5, Constables are autho- 
rised to demand of the overseers of 
the poor a copy of the last assessment 
made for the relief of the poor; and 
overseers refusing or neglecting to 
deliver the same tor the space of 
twenty-four bours, shall forteit for 
every offence the sum of £10. 


By sect. 6 and 7, Constables are 
required to attend the justices and to 
returtr lists, and to give notice to the 
TK returned in such lists, specify- 
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ing that his name is contained therein, 
and mentioning the time and place of 
appeal; on pain of forfeiting for 
every offence from £20 to 40s. 

By sect. 9, The justices may ap- 

oint such number of inhabitants so 
Fable to undertake and execute the 
said duties of watching and warding, 
as they shall think necessary to keep 
watch in their respective parishes, 
townships, or places, every night, 
froin sun set until sun rise, and also 
to keep ward during the day time, if 
need require; and shall also deter- 
mine, settle, and arrange the order, 
rotation, and time, in which every 
person so liable to the duty of watch- 
ing and warding, shall undertake and 
perform the same, and regulate the 
manner in which the said duty shall 
be performed. 

y sect. 14, The chief constable of 
every hundred or division shall, once 
at least in every week, or as often as 
the justices shall direct, visit every 
parish, &c. and shall report the state 
of the watching and warding there to 
the justices at their respective gene- 
ral or special sessions. 

By sect. 15, Persons neglecting to 
watch or ward according to the direc- 
tions of the constable, shall forfeit 
for every offence a sum not exceeding 
£10, nor less than 40s, unless they 
can prove to the satisfaction of the 
magistrate that they were prevented 
-by illness or some other unavoidable 
accident. Persons above fitty years 
of age, and not occupying lands or 
tenements of the yearly value of 
£20, may be exempted by the jus- 
tices. 

dy sect. 16, Persons may provide 
substitutes, to be approved by the 
petty sessions, or chef constables ; 
and if such substitutes are unwilling 
to serve, they must give notice in 
writing of their intention to withdraw 
their service as substitutes, both to 
the constable and their employers, at 
least two days before the time when 
the services of such substitutes shall 
become necessary. 

By sect. #7, Constables are, at the 
expense of their respective parishes, 
to provide rattles, staves, lanthorus, 
and such weapons, arms, and accou- 
trements as the special or petty ses- 
sions shall direct for the use of every 
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person so keeping watch and ward; hundred or division, or to such persons 
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the same to be returned back as soon 
as every such person shall cease to 
watch or ward, The constables are 
also authorised to provide, at the ex- 
pense of their respective parishes, 
necessary watch-houses, or other ex- 
pedient accommodations . or conve- 
niences. 


By sect.18, Every person so ap- 
pointed to watch or to ward, shall 
during his respective time of watch- 
ing or warding, to the utmost of his 
power, endeavour to prevent all nur- 
ders, burglaries, robberies, affrays, 
and all felonies, outrages, and disor- 
ders; and for that end, each and 
every of them is hereby authorised 
and empowered to arrest and appre- 
hend all night walkers, malefactors, 
rogues, vagabonds, and other loose, 
idle, disorderly, and suspicious per- 
sons, who shall be found within the 
precincts or any part of his parish, 
&c. and deliver them over to the 
constable, or at the watch-house, or 
if there be no watch-house, at such 
place of security as is appointed for 
the reception and detention of suspi- 
cious persons, until taken before a 
justice. 


By sect. 19, Those keeping watch 
or ward are to assist those in adjoin- 
ing districts; and no person during 
the time of keeping watch or ward, 
shall absent himself from: his particu- 
Jar stand or walk, without the con- 
sent and direction either of the con- 
stable or the special constable of the 
night, unless by illness, or such other 
unavoidable accident, or for the sup- 
pression of some disorder of which he 
shall be an eye or ear witness on 
some adjoining stand or walk, in the 
absence of the persons keeping watch 
or ward on the said adjoining walk or 
stand, nor longer on any of the said 
occasions than the necessity of the 
case May require. 

By sect 20, Constables are to en- 
ter in a book kept for this purpose the 
name of every person keeping watch 
or ward, with the hours of his atten- 
dance, and specifying whether he bas 
been attentive and diligent, or disobe- 
dient and remiss in his duty ; and such 
constables are to deliver such book, 
once in every week, or oftener if re- 
quired, to the chief constable of the 
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as the special or petty sessions shall 
appoint. 

By sect. 26, Constables keeping 
watch or ward are to receive a com- 
pensation for every night and every 
day they shall keep such watch or 
ward, out of the poor rates of their 
respective parishes. 

By sect. 27, Persons voluntarily 
associating to watch or ward, are to 
receive a reasonable compensation for 
their time out of the poor rates. 

By sect. 28, If any person shall 
assault or resist any person watching 
or warding, he shall on conviction 
forfeit any sum not exceeding £20, 
and be moreover liable to be indicted 
as for assaulting a constable in the 
execution of his office. 

By sect. 29, If any victualler or 
keeper of a public-house shall har- 
bour, or entertain, or permit any per- 
son, engaged in watching or warding, 
toabide or remain in his house drink- 
ing or tipling during the hours of 
watching or warding, he shall forfeit 
for the first offence 40s. for the second 
£5, aud for the third and every sub- 
sequent offence £10. 

y sect. 30, Justices may remove 
persons not being householders or 
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settled in the parish, who are sus- 
pected, on oath, to be dangerous to 
the peace, or to be endeavouring to 
abet disturbances, to the places of 
their last Jegal settlement. 

By sect. 31, Constables are required 
to make out lists of all persons resi- 
ding and then being within the pa- 
rish for which the list shal) be re- 
quired, above the age of fourteen 
years, and to deliver the same to the 
Justices, on pain of forfeiting a sum 
of money not exceeding £10. And 
for the purpose of — out such 
lists, the constable may demand of 
each householder a true list of the 
Christian and surname of every per- 
son then in his house above the age 
of fourteen years: a refusal to do 
which, or knowingly giving a false 
account, incurs a penalty of £5. 

By sect. 33, The forfeitures in- 
curred by this act are leviable by dis- 
tress; and where no sufficient dis- 
tress can be found, the offender is to 
be confined in the house of correc- 
tion for any time not exceeding three 
months. 

By sect.41, This act is to continue 
in force no longer than the 1st day of 
March, 1814. 


= 


MISCELLANEA SELECTA. 


Pian of the PROJECTED IMPROVES 
MENTS connected with Mary-LeE- 
BONE Park, (&c. 

From the ‘* First Report of the Commis- 


sioners of his Majesty’s Woods, Forests, 
and Land Revenues.’’} 


Report of Mr. Joun Nasa, Archi- 
tect in the Department of Woods ; 


with Plans for the Improvement of 
Mary-le-bone Park. 
[ Continued from p. 369. } 
' WHE houses before described, and 
the Park which they inclose, are 
situated in the middle of Mary-le- 
bone Park, and occupy 250 acres, 
leaving 260 acres round them, which 
it is proposed to appropriate in the 
following manner. A circular road 
to be made round the boundary, leav- 
ing a breadth of 120 feet next the 
boundary line for buildings; the road 
to be 50 feet wide, and the remaining 
ground in front of the road to be laid 
vut and planted as lawns or parks; 


the road to be separated from the sce- 
nery only by a sunk fence, as before 
described, affording to the houses that 
may be built on the ground between 
the road and the boundary line views 
over those lawns or parks; and it is 
presumed, that those who are temp- 
ted to build or purchase houses by the 
sides of the dusty roads at the outlets 
of the town, for the sake of looking 
over fields or gardens, often naked 
and without trees, with the continual 
apprehension of those fields and gar- 
dens being also covered with build- 
ings, and their prospects destroyed, 
will prefer to establish themselves by 
the side of a road faced with such 
dressed scenery as it is proposed to 
make roend Mary-le-bone Park, and 
which will be continually improving 
as the plantations flourish, and of the 
view of which their houses cannot be 
deprived. At the westernmost part 
of the circular road the ground to be 
wie is so broad as to admit of two 
3L2 
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crescents of houses, each fronting the 
most beautiful part of the scenery, 
each crescent having a sort of park of 
its own in front, and the water which 
adorns it full of variety; besides the 
beauties of such a road and scenery, 
it will form a ride or drive, three 
miles in length (besides the circular 
road in the interior of the park betore 
described) ,a circumstance which none 
of the old parks possess; and when 
all those attractions and advantages 
are considered, a reasonable hope may 
be entertained that the great and opu- 
lent will settle here in preference to 
the present favoured spots in the vi- 
cinity of the old parks, particularly if 
the grand approach from the Houses 
of Parliament, courts of law, and 
state offices in Westminster, to Port- 
land- place, hereinafter reeommended, 
should ever be accomplished; for 
then Mary-le-bone Park will be 
brought as near by distance, and 
nearer by time, to those places of 
constant resort, as either Hyde Park 
or Grosvenor place, and the grandeur 
of the access, and the vicinity of the 
great, will all be additional induce- 
ments to the wealthy who seek for 
residences where there is country 
scenery, to establish themselves on 
the sides of the circular road. 

The interior and exterior parks are 
proposed to be let in parcels of from 
tour to twenty acres, for the purpose 
of building villas, and so planted that 
no villa should see any other, but 
each should appear to possess the 
whole of the park; and that the 
streets of houses which overlock the 
park should not see the villas, nor one 
strect of houses overlook those of 
another street. 

After having thus transferred to 
Mary-le-bone Park the allurements 
which are the obvious causes of the 
preference given to the favourite spots 
of residence in the neighbourhood of 
the parks, and to other favourite si- 
tuations on the skirts of the town, it 
remains to consider and take advan- 
tage of the local circumstances fa- 
vourable to improvement presented 
by the place itself. 

The first of these is the intended 
navigation between the Grand Junc- 
tion Canal at Paddington, and the 
River Thames below London Bridge, 
hy the extension of that canal at the 
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back of the town through Islington, 
to the Thames, below London Bridge, 
a subscription for which has been 
entered into, and an application in- 
tended to be made to Parliament. 
The line of that canal will be across 
the ground of Mary-le-bone Park, in 
a north-easterly direction ; and it is 
proposed to take advantage of that 
canal in the formation and supply of 
the ornamental water which is to em- 
bellish the parks, and to carry a late- 
ral cut, just before it leaves Mary-le- 
bone, in the direction and nails as 
far as the New Road, a few yards to 
the east of the point where Portland 
Road enters the New Road, at which 
place the proposed lateral cut will 
terminate in a large basin. 

The advantages of this cut are ob- 
vious; it will bring the produce of 
the country, and the articles which 
the sea and Thames supply, at a 
cheaper rate to the most central situ- 
ation of that populous neighbourhood, 
and round which basin it is proposed 
to establish a market, as large as 
Covent Garden market, for the sup- 
ply of vegetables; also a hay and 
straw market, as large as that at the 
end of Piccadilly ; a corn market, and 
corn exchange, as in the city; coal 
wharfs and cval exchange; a meat 
and poultry market, and butter and 
eggs market, on extensive scales ; all 
of which will be supplied by the easy 
and cheap means of water carriage. 
On the sides of this branch of the 
canal will be established wharfs for 
timber, lime, stone, manure, &c. and 
on each side a row of houses for those 
employed in the commerce of the 
canal. By this cut all the conve- 
niences of life will be brought home 
to the doors of those who establish 
themselves on the lands of Mary-le- 
bone Park, and the revenue arising to 
the crown from property so circum- 
stanced will not only be great but 
permament, the sources from which 
it arises being identified with the 
comforts and necessities of the public. 

Another advantage which the loca- 
lity of Mary-le-bone Park presents, 
is the means of making a nearer way 
to Hampstead and Highgate from 
every part of the town west of Port- 
Jand-street, than by Tottenham-court 
or any other road, namely, by contl- 
nuing Portland-street, in its present 
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direction through Mary-le-bone Park 
to its northern extremity, from which 
a very short street made through 
Lord Southampton’s land would enter 
the great road at Mother Red-Cap’s, 
where it divides, and branches off to 
Hampstead and Highgate. The tho- 
roughtare of such a street would be 
an inducement for people to build on 
it. The space which would be left 
between that street and the backs of 
the houses on the west side of the 
Commercial Cut, might be laid out 
in streets for the habitations of those 
connected with the markets, or for 
tradesmen and others who should 
find it their interest to settle in the 
neighbourhood of (it is to be hoped) 
so much opulence and so much com- 
merce. 

By inspecting the plan, it will be 
seen that neither the commercial 
canal, nor its wharfs, nor the elonga- 
tion of Portland-street, as a near way 
to Hampstead and Highgate, nor the 
markets, nor the streets between the 
canal and Portland-street, incommode 
or interfere with the privacy and rural 
scenery of the proposed parks, or cir- 
cular roads; the street continued 
from Portland Road, cutting off all 
communication between them. From 
the commercial canal several Jateral 
streets are proposed to be formed, to 
connect with streets that are made, 
and others that are making, on Lord 
Sonthampton’s ground, and in Somers 
Town, which would be so many 
feeders and outlets for the commerce 
on the canal. Convenient situations 
for taverns, inns, alehouses, livery- 
stables, &c. are provided in different 
situations on the plan. The public 
hotels, the fronts of large villas, pub- 
lic buildings, and churches, are placed 
so as to terminate the vistas of streets, 
or embellish the squares and circuses, 
and to enliven the scenery; and it 
would be particularly appropriate to 
place in the area of the double circus, 
on the high ground where Willan’s 
farm-house now stands, a_ public 
building to receive the statues and 
monuments of great and distinguished 
men, as the dome of such a building 
would rise above the houses, and 
forin the grandest apex possible to 
the whole scenery. 

Such is the general description of 
the plan recommended for the im- 
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provement of the revenue arising 
trom the lands of Mary-le-bone Park; 
founded, not on a forced augmenta- 
tion of the town by the precarious 
and generally ruinous speculations of 
adventuring builders, but on princi- 
ples which may be reasonably ex- 
pected to operate on the inclinations 
of the public, and produce an estate, 
the revenues of which are likely to 
be permanent. 

‘The way in which builders would 
lay out the ground according to the 
method made use of by them, as seen 
in the numerous existing streets and 
squares, would be to continue the 
several streets of Baker-street, Not- 
tingham-street, High-street, Devon- 
shire-place, Upper Harley-street, 
Portland-place, Rowauead. Char- 
lotte-street, Portland-street, and Nor- 
ton street, in their present direction 
northward to the extremity of Mary- 
Je-bone Park, and cross them by a 
continuation of the new streets form- 
ing in Somers Town'‘and Tottenham 
Court Road, with the usual interven- 
tion of squares, crescents, and cir- 
cuses, alehouses, taverns, and stable- 
yards; but there would be no other 
means of carrying such a plan into 
execution but by the precarious funds, 
and throngh the medium, of specula- 
ting builders; and when the extent et 
ground to be covered with houses and 
streets is considered, the probability 
is, that so vast a scheme, by such 
means, is impracticable; but admit- 
ting its possibility, the improved 
ground rents would not in the first 
instance belong to the crown, but to 
the builders, to whom the crown 
must let the ground by the acre, or 
otherwise, at low rents; and what 
such an estate would be at the end of 
the term, las been before described. 

A plan, No. I. accompanies this 
survey, shewing the streets, planta- 
tions, and water; also a view of the 
parks from the main circular road, 
and one of the inner park from the 
circular road round the double cir- 
cus; andin the Appendix, No. [, is 
a calculation of the revenue imme- 
diate, and in reversion, to be expected 
from Mary-le-bone Park according 
to this survey. 

It appearing to be the opinion of 
the Board, that the canal from the 
Paddington canal to the River Thames 
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vould be objectionable if it passed 
through the parks, as in the plan just 
described, a second plan has been 
formed, No. II, which proposes to 
convey it on the outside of the centre 
or principal park, and to admit no 
water into that park but for the pur- 
pose of ornament. To effect this, it 
was necessary to omit the canal, with 
its terraces at the upper part of the 
park, and to substitute a square and 
circus in its place, and to bring the 
great double circus in the centre of 
the park nearer the New Road, which 
occasions the omission also of the 
street and square between the double 
circus and the New Road; and the 
commercial cut to be made from the 
canal, for the purpose of supplying 
the markets, is carried on the outside 
of the circular road instead of the in- 
side. The advantages of that change 
will be, that the commercial cut can 
connect with the boundaries of Mary- 
le-bone Park, and the streets forming 
and to be formed on the adjoining 
lands, without interfering with the 
circular road, and it will be seen that 
the circular road in the last plan will 
enjoy more extent of park scenery 
than in the former. It will however 
be more expensive to carry the canal 
through the park, as in the last plan, 
than it would have been as in the 
former, and the canal and terraces at 
the upper end of the park would have 
been a grand and novel feature in the 
metropolis ; and many peisons would 
consider the circumstance of boats 
and barges passing along the canal as 
enlivening the scenery, provided the 
bargemen or people from the boats 
were prevented landing on the parks, 
and which might be done by fencing 
out the towing path on one side, and 
by stakes in the water on the other. 
But, to realise the effects described, 
it will be necessary to form the roads 
and plant the parks; they would then 
immediately become rides and drives 
to those of the public to whom it 
should be thought proper to give 
keys; the effect of the whole would 
be immediately seen, and its allure- 
ments and inducements set in motion, 
and which would increase as the 
piantations grew, and the scenery im- 
proved, insomuch, that if they could 
be even shut up for a time, the situa- 
tions for buildings would so much 
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advance in value by the improve- 
ments of the scenery, that a greater 
revenue would be produced than if 
the whole ot the ground intended for 
building could be let in the first in- 
stance, 

And, if the spots on which the 
houses forming the streets are pro- 
posed ultimately to stand were also 
planted with such trees as would be 
saleable at every period of their 
growth, these trees would when sold 

roduce a greater sum than could 
ave been produced froin the ground 
Jet in any other way; nor would it 
be necessary (if such trees were 
planted) that when a street of houses 
Should be begun, the whole line 
should be completed ; a single house 
might be built in any street without 
injury to the general effect, by taking 
down only such trees as would be 
necessary to make room for that par- 
ticular house; and by those means, 
however slow the progress of forming 
the streets might be, the scenery 
would not only at all times be com- 
plete, but improving in beauty; 
and until the ground forming the 
parks should be let for building villas, 
the fences would form inclosures to 
the different spots, which might in 
the interim be let for grazing, for 
nurseries, and such other temporary 
purposes. Nor is it meant that the 
money so laid out in forming the 
roads and fences should be sunk, or 
ultimately sacrified, but that every 
individual who may take the ground 
shall pay for so much of the road and 
fence opposite to him as the front 
of his house occupies, according to 
the original cost of it to the crown; 
and the proprietors of the proposed 
canal will purchase and pay for so 
much of the ground as they use, 
which will produce an immediate 
fund for making those roads and 
fences; and a further sum by way of 
fine may be raised from the barrack 
board for the ground required by 
them. The ornamental piece of wa- 
ter, which is also recommended to be 
made in the first instance, would be 

defrayed by the value of the brick- 
earth which the forming of it would 
produce. It is also recommended, 


that such trees which are permanent- 
ly to remain in thé parks should be 
planted for the purpose of conceal- 
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ment of the houses from each other, 
which will produce the effect of 
Jandscape shewn in the perspective 
drawings which accompany this re- 
port, and the expense of which would 
also be refunded by those who should 
take the ground of the park for the 
purpose of building villas. 

If those roads, water, and planting 
could be accomplished in the present 
year and the spring of the next (and 
they might easily be accomplished), 
there is every reason to expect that 
that before the expiration of the fol- 
lowing year all the parks would be 
taken for building of the villas; and 
if the canal and commercial cut 
were formed, the wharfs and sites for 
the markets would immediately let. 
The plan of the road and plantations 
here recommended is marked No. II], 
and an estimate of making and gra- 
velling the roads, and planting and 
forming the parks, will be seen in 
No. II. 

Pursuant to the directions I have 
received to make provision on the 
land of Mary-le-bone Park for the 
reception of a barrack, according to 
a plan transmitted by the barrack 
board tor that purpose, such a barrack 
makes part of the plan proposed, and 
is placed where it will not interfere 
with the principles on which the ge- 
neral arrangement for laying out the 
ground is formed; it is placed where 
it cannot be a nuisance to the neigh- 
bourhood; the front of it is turned 
towards the open country of [Lamp- 
stead and Highgate, and its back 
against the backs of other houses; so 
that those within the walls of the 
barrack will not overlook, or be seen 
from, any houses in the neighbour- 
hood, and at the same time will enjoy 
the most open and healthful situation 
possible; and if it should be thought 
necessary also to establish an ordnance 
barrack, it may be put next to the 
horse-barrack ; and the intended ca- 
nal from Paddington to the Thames 
below London Bridge, being close to 
the side of those barracks, would 
make that situation more desirable 
for such a purpose than any other in 
Mary-le-bone Park, on account of 
the cheapness and facility of supplying 
corn, hay, and straw, and carrying 
away the manure, and on account of 
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its communication by water-carriage 
with the Tower and Woolwich. 

The new street direct from Cha- 
ring-cross to Mary-le-bone Park, pro- 
posed in your instructions to me, 
would be of such advantage to the 
crown lands of Mary-Je-bone Park, 
by the additional value it would give 
to that property, as alone to justify 
the crown in carrying it into,execu- 
tion, and of such advantage to the 
nobility and gentry occupying the 
principal houses in the west and 
north-west quarters of the town, in 
their communication with the houses 
of parliament, the courts of law, the 
treasury, admiralty, and other public 
offices in the lower parts of West- 
minster, that I have considered it un- 
der three distinct heads: its utility to 
the public; beauty to the metropo- 
lis; and the practicability of the mea- 
sure; and have drawn a plan shewin 
the course of the street proposed, a 
its connection with the adjoining 
streets. 

In stating the utility of such a new 
communication, it will be necessary 
to describe the defects of the present; 
those who live in the west and north- 
west quarters of the town meet in 
Cockspur street, in their way to and 
trom Westminster, and_ that street is 
too narrow for such a concourse of 
people, and so irregular in its breadth, 
that horses and carriages admitted 
into the wider parts are frequently 
jammed together and impeded in the 
narrower; the entrance into Pall- 
Mail from Cockspur-street is pecu- 
liarly narrow and inconvenient; there 
is no good entrance into St. James’s- 
square, except from Pall- Mall, and 
the inhab:tants of those magnificent 
houses must go back to Pall-Mall, 
and up St. James’s-street, in their 
communicaiion with the other well- 
built parts of the town, or go through 
the narrow and mean streets of ay 
street, Duke-street, and Jermyn- 
street; the only communication which 
is direct, or in any degree convenient, 
between the principal houses, streets, 
and squares in Piccadilly, and south 
of Piccadilly, and those between Pic- 
cadilly and Oxford Road, is Bond- 
street; from this street the inhabit- 
ants of Berkeley-square, Grosvenor- 
square, and the several handsome 
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streets in that neighbourhood, diverge 
westward, and those in Hanover- 
square and Conduit-street eastward. 
Bond-street is also the most conve- 
nient, aud therefore the street almost 
exclusively used as the access to the 
numerous spacious and elegant squares 
and streets north of Oxford-road; 
thus the common intercourse of the 
nobility and gentry residing in the 
west and north-west quarters of the 
metropolis is through Bond-street, 
(and for that reason the shops appro- 
priated to fashion have established 
themselves in Bond-street and its vi- 


cinity), insomuch that the throng of 


carriages, horses, and foot-passengers 
which assemble daily in that street, 
choke up the passage, to the incon- 
venience of all, and to the interrup- 
tion and detention of those who have 
occasion to pass through it in their 
way to St. James’s palace, or to the 
houses of parliaments, courts of law, 
xc. 

Such are the inconveniences and 
defects of the present communica- 
tions; and these, great as they are, 
will be greatly increased when that 
part of the crown land in Mary-le- 
bone Park, I have proposed, shall be 


covered with buildings, and the nu- 
merous streets now forming in Pad- 
dington, and the vicinity of that part 


of the New Road, shall be com- 
pleted ; it would therefore be desi- 
rable, and of the greatest utility to the 
public, and in a few years will be- 
come indispensable, that a broader 
more direct communication 
should be made between Charing- 
cross and the west and north-west 
quarters of the metropolis. 

{ Tu be continued.) 


and 


TRANSLATED Extract of a Persian 
Manuscript, entitled ‘ Memoran- 
dums and recent Anecdotes of the 
Southern Courts of Hindoostan, by 
a Mussulman Olserver, in the Year 
1195-6 Hegree, A.D. 1781-2.’ 

{From the Asiatic Aunual Register.] 


This naper affords no ordinary specimen 


of modern Persian composition, nor of 


genius in thewriter; though it bctrau 
a prejudice in speakiy of Mahratta 


insiitutions and events, connecting 
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themselves with the hastory of that 
curious people, thet mau be suspected 
to influence other parts of his relation. 


FENHE Mahrattas of all the infidel 
tribes of Hindoostan, are best 
known to the Islaamites. They de- 
rive their name from the country 
which they inhabit; but from the 
constancy of their wars with the 
Mussulman powers, they are more 
emphatically called the enemy. Like 
the other followers of Bratmah, they 
are divided into four casts ; and these 
into an infinitude of subordinate ones, 
all of the Sunkee, or bastard race. 

The Bramins are of two classes, 
Mabhratta and Koking ; the latter i, 
sub-divided into four others, of which 
the Chitpoor is of late the most dis- 
tinguished, as giving a chief under 
the title of Pundit Pindhan, to the 
whole state, and the Carrery is at 
once noticed, and hated for making a 
triennial sacrifice of a member of the 
religious order to their Bowanny. 

The Cheteree Sunkers in the sc- 
cond descent are ninety-six in num- 
ber, and acknowledge the superiority 
of the Bhoslah tribe, though those of 
Jadoo, of Scindia, and Guicawar, 
are more numerous and ancient, 
besides these, there is a single family 
in the first degree of bastard con- 
sanguinity or lineal descendants of 
the genuine Rajepoot tribe of Rhatoor, 
which pride themselves in continuing 
unmixed, and preserving their orig! 
nal distinction and purity for many ages 
of residence ‘in the province of Bi- 
elana, amidst the more contaminated 
Cheteree race of Mahrattas. It seems, 
however, probable, that the antiquity 
of this family called Beherijee, can- 
not be traced with certainty, further 
back than Kirrin, the fugitive prince 
of Nerwallah in Guzerat in the 7th 
century. Of the cast Bice, there are 
few inhabitants in Merhat, and none 
of note. 

The 4th or Sooder, are of course, 
most numerous ; and they are more- 
over warlike; yet, 1 have not been 
able to learn any thing satisfactory: 
but of the Bergy, Cutteacur, and 
Conbre tribes, sub-divided into about 
forty others, denominated from the 
varieties in the dificrent occupations 
of shepherd, weaver, and hasband- 
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man, among the second of which, 
the tamily of Holkar, is the most 
distinguished. 

When the great emperor of Delhi, 
Allau Deen, Khilju first entered the 
Deccan, about 500 years ago, the 
wealth of a long line of princes, which 
ruled the country of Merhat, in their 
capital of Deogheer, or Dowlutabad, 
in part became an easy prey to that 
conqueror. The enemy were igno- 
rant of the improved art of war, they 
had no places of defence, and were 
peaceably inclined; they, therefore, 
readily submitted to the payment of 
1smail annual tribute, for the space 
of fifty years, dependant on thecrown 
of Delhi, under the Braminiah kings, 
who having dismembered from the 
Patan empire, resided within, and 
governed that part of the Deccan, 
north of the Kistua. Near two 
centuries, the reigns of government, 
being shortened, were kept more 
powerfully tight in proportion to the 
wisdom, or vigour of those who held 
them. But it was not until the be- 
ginning of the 10th century, when 
hve independent principalities were 
raised on the ruins of the Braminiah 
kingdom, that the Mahrattas were 
completely subdued, and brought un- 
der the multiplied yoke of Mussul- 
man authority. Such are the happy 
consequences, when princes lead rd 

wn armies into the field; are at 
hand to check the corruption, or sup- 
port the weakness of their generals ; 
and exert within a narrow compass 
the united force of states, depending 
rather on personal ability, than on 
solid principles of government. The 
dynasties of Adil and Nizam Shabhy, 
divided the whole of Kokun between 
them: Merhat proper, chiefly be- 
tween the Kistna and Bhuma, exclu- 
sively belonged to the former, as 
prince of Beejapoor ; and the modern 
province of Dowlutabad, constituted 
the greater part of the priacipatity 
of Ahmednuggur, sudject to the lat- 
ter. A third portion of Merhat tell 
tothe lot of Cossim Barreed, who 
laid the foundation of a new govern- 
ment in Bider, even before the total 


extinction of the old in the family of 


Braminiak. ‘That polite prince, after 

having slain in battle, Sabajee, the 

only Mahratta chief of note remain- 
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ing, chiefly accomplished his ambi- 
tious projects, by uniting in interests 
and marriage, the sole heiress of the 
deceased Indian with his own son 
Ameer. 

Thus fell the ancient fabric of an 
idolatrous society; its cement was 
dissolved by the irresistible talisman 
of Mohammed, but the stubborn 
materials retained their form, and 
like unto the dissevered particles of 
the same substance, had always a pro- 
pensity to re-unite ; or as we are told 
of the serpeut, when cut asunder, 
that the dismembered parts have a 
seperate existence, and seek again 
incorporation, so it may be said of 
the Mahrattas: after impotently gro- 
velling in the dust, near a century 
and a half without a head, they at 
length found, and recognized one as 
their own, in the person of Sahoojee 
Bhosiah: this man, third in descent 
from the Rana of Chitori by a concu- 
bine, naturalized himself among the 
Mahrattas by a matrimonial alliance 
with the tribe of Jadoo, another Raje- 
poot Sunker, then high in power, 
though under subjection to Nizam 
Shah. When Shah Jehan, in the 
middle of the 11th century, finally 
reduced the principality of Ahmed- 
nugyur, Sahoojie with his family took 
refuge in Beejapoor, and obtained 
from Adil Shah the zemindary of 
Poonal: and Wainedness, iv the north- 
ern fort of the Kistnah; but — 
deemed an enterprising experience 
general, was soon afterwards appoint- 
ed to the government of the newly- 
acquired dominions in the Carnatic. 
These he enlarged by the conquest of 
Tanjoree, where settled on his second 
son Kekojee, and eventually trans- 
mitted it as an inheritance to his pos- 
terity. The eldest son Servajee, left 
in the management of the original 
zemindary, very early became entitled 
to the surname of Iblees, by disco- 
vering the most traitorons principles 
of rebellion, against his sovereign, 
and otherwise violating the laws of 
God, and our prophet. The imbe- 
culity of a minor prince and declining 
empire gave a Jeep and vigorous root 
to usurpation, and the contest which 
followed between the houses of Ti- 
mur and Adil Shah, ending in the 
destruction of the latter, brought the 

3M 
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noxious weed to fall maturity. While 
yet in its growth, the powerful oppo- 
sition of Alumguire, through the 
medium of Jove Singh, an Indian 
prince, for a short time stopt its pro- 
gress ; as we see frequently one poi- 
son operate as an antidote to another ; 
but the corruption or inability of 
Khan Jehan, and other Mussulman 
Omrahs, which were employed in the 
second Jehkad against Sewa, lost the 
advantages derived from their predg- 
cessor’s dexterity. War is the har- 
vest of generals, and the Dekhan 
presented a rich and ample field tor 
cultivation; it was thought worthy 
the personal attention of the Mogul 
himself. ‘The Mabratta contest, how- 
ever, became only a matter of se- 
condary consideration; the exten- 
sive kingdoms of Beejepoor and Hy- 
derabad, were fitter objects for the 
emperor's ambition. After the re- 
duction of these, Sumbhajee, the 
son and successor of Sewa, felt the 
weight of the conqueror’s arms : he 
was surprised and slain; his tamily 
taken prisoners ; and lisskin, stuffed 
with straw, was sent round the coun- 
try in terrorem, to all rebellious sub- 
Ram Rajah, the brother of 


Jects. 
the deceased, til then imprtsened, 
was at the same time Jet loose by his 
countrymen, to conduct a predatory 
war; but Tara-bahi, who, with an 


iufant son, soon afterwards succeeded 
her husband, proved much more a 
formidable enemy to the Slussulman 
power: insomuch, that even the 
great Alamenire cn one ion, 
for the sake of peace, resolved upon 
though he did not in the 
to, the annual payment of a Strdcis- 
muoky of Q per cent. out of the re 
venues of the R 

however, the lite of that monarch, 
the Mahratta power appeared con- 
iemmptible; but in Sahoo, the captive 
son of Sumbha, contrary to sage ad- 
he cherished a serpent in his 
bosom, whieh atterwards was to be 
the destruction of his empire. As 
we see a tree grow with additional 
vigour, When pruned of its branches, 
so it proved with the Mogul, in lop- 
ping off successive shoots, yet pre- 
serving the principal stock of Mah- 
ratta progeny. The civil wars and 
anarchy which followed the death of 
Alumguire, at once gave treedom and 
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dominion to the captive Sahoo: nor 
did the tide ot Indian conquest be- 
gin to ebb, until in the revolution of 
sublunary events, was introduced an 
ecclesiastic government. 

This union of spiritual and tempo- 
ral authority, forms a two-headed 
monster in society, which might 
frighten an ignorant world into sub- 
Mission; but it is necessarily of short 
duration, even if by the lights of 
science and cultivated reason, the 
period of its existence be not accele- 
rated: for that regimen which is pro. 
per for the support and nourishment 
of the ove part, empoisons and en- 
feebles the other. Such was the 
mighty Khalitat of Arab'stan and 
Ajim. Under the divine authority 
ot Mahomet, and his holy contempo- 
raries, the unnatural being might 
thrive, but it should be classed among 
the miracles to prove the mission ot 
our prophet, when mere mortal men 
undertook a more than human task, 
they only showed the presumptive 
weakness of their reason. How 
much juster is the application with 
respect to the barbarous hierarchy 
instituted in Merhat, on the death of 
Sahoo Rajab. That prince and his 
ancestors, acknowledged chiefs ot 
the state, delegated the administration 
of their patriarchal feudal govern- 
ment, to eight subordinate officers ; 
their employments and names were 
chietly borrowed from the Mahome- 
dans; but contrary to the trae spirit 
of eastern legislation, these becam: 
hereditary in particular families : so 
did in like manner the estates and 
Jagheers, unto which the whole con- 
quered countries were divided and 
parcelied out among the civil, mili- 
tary, or religious dependants of the 
Rayahs 

lie Paishwa Ballagee, a Kokuny 
Bramin ot the Chitpoor race, was 
next to the Pertee-neddee in rank 
but as Dewan or prime minister, was 
the first in power. He was assisted 
by the Pherd-naveese, who super- 
intended the Dufter, and was of the 
same tribe. On the decease of Saboo, 
without issue, this officer seized the 
reins of administration, under the 
nominal authority of the famous Ta- 
rabahi, or her weak son, the 2d 
Ram Rajah, virtually transferring the 
whole power to his own iamily, and 
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other Bramins of Kokun. These 
infidel priests, had Jong since con- 
ver'ed into 4 bowstring, the peaceable 
cord of their function, and though 
courage was not dealt to them by 
nature, they transgress a special rule 
of their order, in the exercise of the 
military art, unless under circum- 
stances of necessity. The evils which 
tbeir wise legislator foresaw, would 
be the result of such a deviation 
from the doctrines of the Bides, they 
soon experienced, after their exal- 
tation tu empire. 

The lust of worldly power became 
the predominant passion ; to gratify 
which, the spiritual character must 
either entirely be laid aside, or vilitied. 
But the genius of the clerical protes- 
sion, in every religion cxcept the true 
one, is to enslave the mind, as well as 
to controul the persons and property 
of mankind; a great portion thereof, 
of the temporal power was soon 
fouid necessary to be delegated to 
its proper ministers the laity, who of 
course endeavour to shake otf the 
winatural, yoke of civil Braminical 
authority. 

The Sainapetty or chief command 
of the army, and second most pow- 
erful office under the Mahratta go- 
vernment, had been lately transferred 
trom the Rajpoot Sunker of Jadoo, 
tothat of Bhoslah in the person of 
Ragojee, a branch of the reigning 
family; together with the Mukas- 
darry or collectorship of Berar.— 
This man was the first who assamed 
independence: from being tax-ga- 
therer, he, or his sons, became pro- 
prietors of half the province, and 
levied on the other, under Mussul- 
man authority, a grievous assiguinent 
ot 50 per cent. under the denomi- 
nation of Sirdieshmooky, Chout, 
Soutra, Bapty, and Forage, ali inclu- 
ded in the general name of Muckassa. 
Moodajee the reigning prince, in the 
hame of his son, enjoys in conse- 
quence, a revenue of one crore of 
rupees, with which he maintains a 
body of 22,000 cavalry, including 
2000 Pagah ; and verifies the obser- 
vation that riches depend Jess on the 
amount of income, than on a propor- 
tional expenditure, by Jaying by an 
annual surplus of near 50 lacks, more 
perhaps, from Hindoo parsimony than 
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any design of adopting the spirited 
policy of Bethoo Pundit, by raising 
again to the empire the family of 
Bhoslah, now represented in Sattarah 
by the third Sahoo, a youth of 
twenty. 

Notwithstanding, however, the dis- 
memberment of Berar, an extensive 
empire, yielding annually three crore 
of rupees, and near five of old, was 
still held in subsection to the Paishwa. 
It was reserved for more modern 
times, aud the irresistible sword of 
fate at present wielded by the Ferin- 
guese,* to cut asunder the tender 
thread by which the Zoonardars of 
Kokun have, ina short period of ge- 
neral confusion, held together, as by 
acharm, a heterogeneous confederacy, 
Ragho, that bane of Massulman pride, 
but close imitator of the iniquitous 
policy which attends it, had tasted out 
of bis turn the sweets of power, un- 
der a minor prince; unwilling: to 
part with the sensual cup, he made 
use of it toend the rightful desires, 
with the days of his nephew Nanayen. 
Such a violation of the rigid laws of 
Bramah was not to be tolerated, un- 
der the most depraved system of 
government: moreover, the regent 
aggressor had a_ powerful faction 
against him, and a few friends within 
the circle of his administration, while 
by constant and successful opposition 
to the Nizamut, together with super- 
cilious treatment at the memorable 
interview of Bedr, he rendered him- 
self personally obnoxious to an intri- 
guing neighbour, the more danger- 
ous that his power was contemptible 
enough to be overlooked. Accord- 
ingly, Ragho was soon compelled to 
seek refuge with the Feringuees: 
and to the wars which have been 
since waged by these foreign intru- 
ders, may be ascribed the anticipated 
decline, if not the total annihilation, 
of the Kokuny Bramin empire. 

It has been already set forth, that 
after the dismemberment of Berar, a 
revenue or country, estimated at 
three crores of rupees, still remained 
to the Paishwa, At the commence- 
ment of the present troubles, the 
Chout of the Carnatic, and some 
districts on the ‘loombhudra, in all 
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amounting to 12 lacks, were formerly 
ceded to Hyder, to secure his friend- 
ship during the impending contest. 
In like manner, Dowlutabad, with 
dependencies, rated at 20 lacks, and 
actually yielding half that sum, were 
transferred tothe Nizam. Broderah, 
and other Purgunnahs in Guzerat, 
had long been held an hereditary fief 
by the family of Guicawar, for which 
they were bound to perform military 
services with 10,000 horse, and were 
more especially considered the im- 
mediate guardians of Ahmedabad : 
but by the defection of Futty Singh, 
and the territorial losses in Guzerat 
and Kokun,afurther diminntion of 55 
Jacks, may be placed to the account 
of the war with the Feringuees, on 
the side of Bombay : while the late 
treaty concluded with Scindea, and 
consequent dismemberment of his 
hereditary fiefs in Malwa and Khan- 
dish, rated at 25,000 horse, supported 
by a revenue of 60 lacks, threatens 
instant destruction to the state of 
Poona ;—-now chiefly upheld by the 
military force and abilities of the 
Catteacur Holkar, who, as a counter- 
poise to Scindia, received long since 


on the same terms, an equal portion 
of two Soubahs, with the govern- 


ment of Indour. This man is hear- 
tily tired of an unprofitable burthen- 
some wer, and dreads the enterprises 
of his more noble lateral neighbours 
of Nagpore and Ugein; who by 
their Jate transactions, and in receiv- 
ing Vakeels, seem to be entirely their 
own friends under foreign influence. 
Besides Tuckojee, Gundadur and 
Ballajee, both cunning Bramins, held 
foreign districts of 10 lacks in Bon- 
delah, for the maintenance of 5000 
horse dependant on the Paishwa: 
but this force has been rendered of 
no avail, by distance and disatfection. 
Indeed, if we except Jeswunt Row 
Pensia, a Mabratta Bramin who com- 
mands the artillery with a Jagheer of 
3 Jacks, the remaining power of the 
Pandit Pardhan, rests entirely on the 
single wise disinterested counsels of 
Nana Phurnavese, the military abili- 
ties of Phurkia, a man of no note, 
though of great experience ; the feu- 
dal force of Bulwent Row, of Pur- 
sara’ Bhow, of Rasteah, and others 
Bramins of the Chitpour race, with a 
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revenue of 40 lacks, and 20,000 horse ; 
or is concentred in the forts and do- 
mains annexed to the Paishwaship, 
estimated at 50 lacks more, to sup- 
port the expence of garrisons, and 
the princely dignity with i2,000 
horse including 3000 Pagah. 

With such slender uncertain re- 
sources to continue the war, appears 
impossible. It is true, the Nizam 
has lately paid up the arrears of his 
Muckassa, about 10 lacks; but he is 
not without hopes of future remission, 
as well as being put in possession of 
the forts of Ahmednuggur and Assur, 
in the event of a partially effectual 
mediation, which would greatly more 
than counterbalance his present pecu- 
niary aid: He would further most 
cheerfully excoriate the Mabhratta 
state, of making a provision for the 
untortunate Ragho, by giving him 
Jagheer, even beyond the period of 
his natural lite in a transient world, 
unless the success and enterprise of 
Amrut Row, the adopted son of the 
exiled prince, assisted by Goo Giar 
Khan, who has lately appeared in 
arms in Khandeish, on the frontiers 
of Arungabad, with 10,000 horse, 
should make it unnecessary to seek 
an inheritance through any foreign 
aid. In the mean time, however, 
the crest-fallen Ragho, wishes rather 
to content himself with the hermit- 
age of Tirmook, at the sacred source 
of the Godavery, to purify his sins, 
and wait patiently his own predestined 
fate, or that of his infant offspring 
Lewai Bajee Row, who, in the event 
of the present Paishwa's death, with- 
out issue, would probably be named 
for the succession. The prospect as 
it must embitter Nanah’s grief, in 
the recent loss of his only child, the 
intended wife of Mahdo Row, so 
it may give reality to artful, but hi- 
therto chimerical, speculations of the 
ministry of Hyderabad, in favour of 
Kishen Row Bullpar (late Vakeel 
from Poonah, and Jagheedar of the 
Nizam.) Instead, however, of guid- 
ing theggar, and being actors in the 
scepe,If is worth considering how 
faf the situation of their own affairs, 
internally or externally, is likely to 
permit them to enjoy in peace, the 
pleasure of being simple spectators. 
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BrockaPHicaL Account of M. DE 
Fourcroy. By Dr. Tuomson, 
Extracted from his Annals of Phi- 
losophy. 


{ Concluded from page 394.) 


paged began to acquire in- 
fluence only after the gth thermi- 
dor, when the nation was wearied with 
destruction, and when efforts where 
making to restore those monuments 
of science, and those public institu- 
tions for education, which, during the 
wantonness and folly of the revolu- 
tion, had been overturned and de- 
stroyed. Fourcroy was particularly 
active in this renovation, and it was 
to him chiefly that almost all the 
schools established in France for the 
education of youth are to be ascribed. 
The Convention had destroyed ali the 
colleges, and universities, and aca- 
demies, throughout France. ‘The 
effects of this ridiculous abolition soon 
became visible. The army stood in 
need of surgeons and physicians, and 
there were none educated to supply 
the vacant places. Three new schools 


were founded for educating medical 
They were nobly endowed, 


men. 
and still continue connected with the 
University of Paris. The term schools 
of medicine was proscribed as too 
aristocratical. ‘They were distinguish- 
ed by the ridiculous appellation of 
schools of health. The Polytechnic 
School was next instituted, as a kind 
of preparation for the exercise of the 
military profession, where young men 
could be instructed in mathematics 
and natural philosophy, to make them 
fit for entering the schools of the 
artillery, of genius, and of the marine. 
The central schools was another in- 
stitution for which France is indebted 
to the efforts of Fourcroy. The idea 
was good, though it has been very 
imperfectly put in execution. It was 
to establish a kind of university in 
every department, for which the 
young men were to be prepared by 
means of a sufficient number of in- 
ferior schools scattered through the 
department. But these inferior schools 
have never been eitber properly esta- 
blished or endowed ; and even the cen- 
tral schools themselves have never 
been supplied with proper masters. In- 
deed it would have been impossible to 
have furnished such a number of mas- 
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ters atonce. On that account an insti- 
tution was established at Paris, under 
the name of Normal School, for the 
express purpose of educating a suffi- 
cient number of masters to supply the 
different central schools. 

Fourcroy, either as member of the 
Convention, or of the Council of 
Ancients, took an active part in all 
these institutions, both as far as re- 
garded the plan and the establishment. 
He was equally concerned in the esta- 
blishment of the Institute, and of the 
Museum d'Histoire Naturelle. This 
last was endowed with the utmost 
liberality, and Fourcroy was one of 
the first professors ; as he was, also, in 
the School of Medicine, and the Poly- 
technic School. He was equally con- 
cerned in the restoration of the Uni- 
versity, which constitutes the most 
splendid part of Bonaparte’s reign, 
and the part which will be longest 
remembered with gratitude and ap- 
plause. 

The violent exertions which M. de 
Fourcroy made in the numerous situ- 
ations which he filled, and the pro- 
digious activity which he displayed, 
gradually undermined his constitu- 
tion. He himself was sensible of his 
approaching death, and announced it 
to his friends as an event which would 
speedily take place. On the 16th of 
December, 1809, after signing some 
dispatches, he suddenly cried out, 
Je suis mort, and dropt lifeless on the 
ground. 

He was twice married: first to 
Mademoiselle Bettinger, by whom he 
had two children; a son, an officer 
in the artillery, who inherits his title ; 
and a daughter, Madame Foucaud 
He was married a second time to 
Madame Belleville, the widow of 
Vailly, by whom he had no family. 
He left but little fortune behind him ; 
and two maiden sisters who lived 
with him, depended, for their sup- 
port, upon his friend M. Vaugquelin. 

The character of M. de Fourcroy 
is sufficiently obvious. It was ex- 
actly titted to the country in which 
he lived, and the revolutionary go- 
vernment, in the midst of which he 
was destined to finish his career. Va- 
nity was his rulin passion, and the 
master spring of all his actions. It 
was the source of all the happiness, 
and of all the misery of his life; 
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for every attack, from what quarter 
soever it proceeded, was felt by him 
with oneal acuteness. 

the most ignorant pretender, or the 
most obscure paper, affected him 
just as much as if it had proceeded 
trom the most profound philosopher. 
It is needless to observe, after this, how 
much he must have suftered from the 
various parties into which the French 
chemists divided themselves: all ot 
which were more or less hostile to 
him, excepting the one which he him- 
self headed. His occupations were 
too numerous, and his elocution too 
ready, to put it in his power either to 
make profound discoveries, or to com- 
pose treatises of great depth or origin- 
ality. The changes which took place 
in the science of chemistry were 
brought about by others, who were 
placed in a different situation, and 
endowed with different talents; but 
no man contributed so much as Four- 
croy to the popularity of the Lavoi- 
sierian opinions, and the rapidity with 
which they were propagated over 
France, and most countries in Europe. 
His eloquence drew crowds to bear 
him, and persuaded his audience to 
embrace bis opinions. 

*He must have possessed an uncom- 
mon facility in writing, for his literary 
labours are exceedingly numerous. 
Besides those essays which have been 
already noticed, he published tive 
editions of his System of Chemistry, 
each of them gradually increasing in 
size and value ; the first edition being 
in two volumes, and the fifih in ten, 
This iast edition he wrote in 16 
months. It contains a vast quantity 
of valuable matter, and contributed 
considerably to the general diffusion 
of chemical knowledge. Its fault is 
the diftuseness of the style, and the 
want of correct references. The 
readers of Fourcroy’s system would 
suppose that all the discoveries in 
chemistry have been made by the 
French, and that other nations have 
contributed comparatively little to 
the stock of chemical knowledge ; 
whereas, in reality, the very opposite 
isthe trath. A much greater number 
of important chemical discoveries 
have been made in Britain than in 
France; and the British chemists 
have contributed prodigiously to the 
raising of that beautiful fabric which 
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we at present admire. Perhaps the 
best of all. Fourcroy’s productions js 
his Philosophy of Chemistry, which 
is remarkable for its conciseness, its 
perspicuity, and the neatness of its 
arrangement. 

Besides these works, and the peri- 
odical work called Le Medicin Exc lairé, 
of which he was the editor. there are 
above 160 papers on cheraical sub. 
jects, with his name attached to them 
as the author, which appeared i. the 
Memoirs of the Academy, of the 
institute, in the Annales de Chimie, 
or the Annales de Museum d'Histoire 
Naturelle, of which last work he 
was the original projector, As in 
mist of these papers the name of 
Vauquelin is associated with his qwn, 
as the author; and as during the 
publication of those which appeared 
with his own name alone, Vauquelin 
was the operator in his laboratory, it 
is not possible to determine what 
part of the experiments were rade 
by Fourcroy, and what by Vauquelin. 
[ have been told, by a gentleman who 
had a good opportunity of getting in- 
formation on the subject, that almost 
all the experiments were made by 
Vauguelio, but that all the papers 
were written by Fourcroy himself. 
The discoveries contained in these 
numerous dissertations are of consi- 
derable importance, and relate chietly 
to animal and vegetable chemistry. 
At the same time, it must be allowed 
that Fourcroy and Vauquelin often 
fall into mistakes difficult to be ac- 
counted for; and that they do not in 
every case do justice to their prede- 
cessors or contemporaries who had 
been occupied with the same investi- 
gations. A complete enumeration of 
these dissertations would probably be 
considered as too tedious. I shall 
therefore satisfy myself with pointing 
out some of his most important che- 
nical discoveries and observations. 

1. He repeated the curious expe- 
riments of Berthollet upon the evo- 
lution of azotic gas from animal sub- 
stances. This dissertation contains 
very little new, and is remarkable 
for some striking mistakes ; as for 
examiple, that azotic gas has the pro- 
perty of giving a green colour to 
vegetable blues. If such an obser- 
vation was ever actually made, he 
must bave been deceived by a portion 
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of ammonia mixed with the azotic 
gas. He announced, soon after, that 
the air contained in the swimming 
bladder of the carp is azotic gas. This 
paper contains several absurd obser- 
vations on the method of procuring 
azotic gas: as for example, that the 
black oxide of manganese gives out 
pure azote, if exposed to a heat be- 
iow redness. 

2. He analysed a green coloured 
mineral from Auvergne, which he 
found a mixture of arseniate of lead 
and phosphate of Jead. 

3. He affirmed that ammonia is 
decomposed by the oxides of manga- 
nese, mercury, and iron; and that 
these oxides, at the same time, lose 
either the whole or a portion of their 
oxygen. 

4. He ascertained that the most 
common constituent of biliary calculi 
isa substance very similar in its pro- 
perties to spermaceti, ‘This substance, 
in consequence of a subsequent dis- 
covery which he made during the 
removal of dead bodies from the bu- 
rial-cround of the Innocents at Paris, 
namely, that these bodies were con- 
verted into a fatty matter, got the 
name of adipocire. 

5. He found that vegetable juices 

frequently contain a substance which 
coagulates when the juice is exposed 
toa gentle heat. This substance he 
considered as albnmen; bat Proust 
afterwards showed that it was, in 
reality, a species of gluten, and quite 
different in its properties from alou- 
men. 
6. He ascertained the properties of 
several triple salts, which magnesia, 
and ammonia, and qn acid, are capa- 
ble of forming; and explained by 
this discovery, the reason why mag- 
hesia is not precipitated completely 
irom its solutions by ammonia. This 
paper, which appeared in the fourth 
volume of the Annales de Chimie, I 
consider as one of the best ever pub- 
lished by Fourcroy. 

7. He published a very elaborate 
analysis of the quinquina, a species of 
bark from St. Domingo, which was 
considered at the time 4s a model tor 
vegetable analysis. It bears the ex- 
act characters of the peculiar method 
follawed by Vauquelin. I should 
suppose therefore, though nothing is 
said on the subject, that the experi- 
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ments were contrived and executed 
by that eminent chemist. 

8. His dissertation on the sulphate 
of mercury, though imperfect, con- 
tains some good observations, and 
facilitated the knowledge of metallic 
sults, which was at that time very 
imperfect ; but bas been greatly im- 
proved since. The same remark 
applies to his subsequent memoirs on 
the action of ammonia, on the sui- 
phate, nitrate, and muriate, of mer- 
cury. ‘These papers contain some 
mistaken opinions, though the for- 
mation of the triple salts, which con- 
stitutes the basis of his opinion, be 
correct, 

g. His experiments on the brain 
coutains several valuable facts, and 
his opinion approaches to accuracy. 
The subject has been recently re- 
sumed by Vauquelin, who has pub- 
lished a curious dese; tation on it. 

10. The analysis of tears, and the 
mucus of the nose, by Fourcroy and 
Vanquelin, is valuable; though it 
coutains some mistakes, from the 
too hasty application of an erroneous 
theory to the animal phenomena. 


11. The analysis of urine, and of 
urinary calenli, by the same gentle- 
men, has been much admired on 
the continent, and no doubt contains 
many important facts; but hardiy 
anv important addition is made in it 
to the dissertation of Dr. Wollaston 
on the same subject, which had been 
already published in the Philosophical 
Transactions. To this very impor- 
tant paper no allusion whatever ts 
made; yet they could hardly be ig- 
norant of it, as they quote Dr. Pear- 
son’s essay on the same subject, which 
had been published in the same 
work. 

12. Their experiments on the com- 
bustion of bodies in oxyinuriatic acid 
gas, and the ¢etonations which take 
place when hyperoxymuriate of pot- 
ash and a combustible substance are 
mixed together and struck upon an 
anvil, are curious, though they add 
but little to the improvement of the 
theory of chemistry. 

13. Their ‘method of obtaining 
barytes ina state of purity, by ex- 
posing the nitrate of barytes toa red 
heat in a porcelain crucible, is a good 
ane; and is by far the easiest way to 
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procure that earth in a state of tole- 
rable purity. 

14. Their theory of the formation 
of sulphuric ether, by the action of 
sulphuric acid, is plausible; and at 
least as likely to be true as any other 
explanation which has been hiberto 
offered ; but they were wyong in at- 
tempting to extend that theory to the 
formation of ether in general. We 
now know that the nitric, and muri- 
atic, and acetic ether, are formed in 
quite a ditferent manner. 

15. They ascertained by experi- 
ment that the three liquids, known by 
the names of pyromucous, pyrolig- 
nous, and pyrotartarous acids, are 
nothing else than vinegar hoiding in 
solution a portion of empyreumatic oil. 

10. They ascertained the presence 
of phosphate of magnesia in the 
bones of al! animals. 

17. ‘Their experiments upon crude 
platina were not so successful. They 
detected in it the presence of anew 
metal. But as they in fact confounded 
the two metals of Tennant, the 
osmium and iridium, together, all 
their observations were either erro- 
neous, or so confused that it was im- 


possible to disentangle the truth from 
them. 

18. Their experiments on the bit- 
ter principle extracted from indigo, 
ind the detonating property which it 


possesses, are curious. The subject 
was carried farther by Hatchett and 
Chevreul. 

19. They were unsuccessful in 
their attempts to detect the presence 
ot fluoric acid in bones, though this 
was afterwards successtully executed 
by Berzelius. 


20. They discovered a quantity of 


uncombined phosphords in the melts 
They showed, likewise, 


ee 
of Nsnes. 


au analogy between the pollen of 


the anthera of some flowers, and the 
seminal fluid of annnals. 

21. They detected in the common 
onion the presence of a considerable 
quantity of saccharine matter, and 
showed by experitnent that this sac- 
charine matter was converted into 
manna by a spontaneous change 
which it underwent. They found, 
at the sairie time, that manna is inea- 
pable of undergoing the vinous fer- 
mentation, and, of course, that it 
Joes not yield alcohol, 
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22. They ascertained the proper. 
ties of animal mucus, and showed 
that it differed from all other anima! 
suu-tances. 

23. Tbese, though only a smalj 
number of the chemical papers pub- 
lished by Fourcroy, are by far the 
most important. We have no means 
of determing what portion of each 
belungs to Fourcroy, and what to 
Vauquelin; but there is one merit, 
at least, which cannot be refused 
Fourcroy, and it is no small one. * He 
formed and brought forwards Vau- 
quelin, and proved to him ever after- 
wards a most steady and indefatigable 
friend. This is bestowing no smal 
panegyric on his character; fer it 
would have been impossible to have 
retained such a friend through all the 
horrors of the French revolntion, it 
his own gualities hed not been such 
as to merit so steady an attachment. 
I have taken no notice of the labours 
of M. de Fourcroy in the chemica! 
part of the Encyclopedie Methodique, 
though they are rather voluminous, 
because I conceive them of inferior 
importance to those which I have 
noticed, 


Some Account of Ir1isn Custom: 
and SUPERSTITIONS. 

[From Gamble’s View of Society and 

"Manners in the North of Ireland.} 

f OCTOR Neizson, in his Iris! 

BF grammar, |ately published, says, 
that the Irish Janguage is the best 
preserved dialect of the ancient Celtic, 
and that the poetic and romantic 
compositions in which it abounds, 
aftord the finest spectmens of elegant 
taste and Iuxurian: imagination. We 
must make some allowance for the 
worthy Doctor's partiality. | What 
seems geierally adanitted is, that the 
Jrish, beyond most others, is distin- 
guished by tenderness, which 
breathes in every line and expression, 
wud makes it the best language in the 
world for a man to make love in. 
‘This latter observation, I must con- 
fess, I heard from an old priest, who, 
probably, had little practice in the 
tender passion. 

The cqnnection that subsists be- 
tween a nation and its language 1s 
well known. ‘Tenderness of heart 
is the grand characteristic of an Irish 


its 
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man, it is excited by every sort of 
distress, in the contemplation of which 
he loses all recollection of the guilt 
that caused it. A man flying from 
justice, therefore, for the most atro- 
cious crime, is certain of his hospitality 
and protection. 

‘ His is, indeed, the soft’ning heart, 

That feels another’s pain ; 

To whom the supplicating eye, 

Was never raised in vain.” 

For when he cannot afford assist- 
ance, he never refuses his sympathy ; 
« But melts in pity o’er the wound 

He wants the pow’r to heal.” 

It is singular that a nation unfor- 
tunately marked by the commission 
of many atrocious deeds, should be 
characterised by a disposition so op- 
posite. But such is the fact. The 
atrocities are connected with political 
rather than with moral causes, and 
reflect more disgrace on the system 
that caused them, than on the’igno- 
rant perpetrators. They are likewise 
connected, no doubt, to a certain de- 
cree, with the singular sensibility of 
the lower Irish, thich makes them 
liable to such wild and unsettled 
variety of emotions, like an exqui- 
sitely tuned musical instrument, 
which, touched by the careless hand, 
gives the note of rage, when the tone 
of love yet vibrates in our ears. 

It is this tenderness of heart which 
makes an Irishman blend better with 
women than an Englishman. As 
there is no tenderness like the ten- 
derness of a woman, so there is, pro- 
bably, no quality she values so much 
inothers. An Irishman is more her 
companion, he associates more with 
her, and is longer happy in her com- 
pany than an Englishman. A woman 
isan Englishman’s wife, his mistress, 
his friend even, but she is seldom his 
companion. Even from women of 
the town, when the passion is satis- 
fied which brings him to them, an 
Irishman does not fly, as an English- 
man does. He remains with them, 
he accompanies them to places of 
public resort, he takes an interest in 
their welfare. This soothes their 
feelings, wounded by so often finding 
themselves the object of brutal Just 
only. They feel complacency, there- 
fore, for the man who, in some de- 
gree, raises them from the degrada- 
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tion to which they had sunk, and 
reconciles them to themselves. I 
could give many instances of generous 
devotement of women of this class to 
Irishmen, which while it proved the 
justice of what I have been saying, 
would likewise prove that a woman 
by losing her chastity, does not ne- 
cessarily lose every other virtue. 

It has been objected in opposition 
to this, that Irishmen in general make 
bad husbands. When it is considered, 
however, that a large proportion of 
the Irishmen who take wives in 
England, are adventurers who marry 
merely for the sake of money, it will 
be allowed to be illiberal to judge the 
nation by these few. Yet I do nor 
dispute, but that the very virtues of 
an Irishman may have some tendency 
to make him an indifferent husband. 
(And here, I trust, 1 am understood 
to be speaking of the old and intrinsic 
Irish character, not as it is moditied 
by the admixture of English or Scot- 
tish nature.) He possesses great sen- 
sibility, or, as some people would 
call it, irritability. Sensibility is the 
characteristic of the female also.— 
Unless there is a very happy co-in- 
cidence indeed, even two amiable 
persons ot great sensibility can hardly 
live long together without disagree- 
ment—like two musical instruments, 
of which the slightest jar in either, 
gives discord to the concert, 

Itis not in the married state, there- 
fore, that the real character of the 
Irishman is to be seen. It is in the 
strong affection he bears to his natural 
family, tohis relations, to his parents— 
tor them he is ready to run all risks, 
to endure all privations, and_to un- 
dergo aH fatigues. There is no nation 
in the world, where there are more 
cr stronger instances of affection from 
children to their parents, than in Ire- 
land. I appeal to the observation of 
every English officer, who has march- 
ed Irish recruits from their native 
villages, whether he bas not witnessed 
scenes of: distress, to harrow up the 
soul, 

Nor is this an evanescent feeling. 
It follows them wherever they go, to 
the East, to the West Indies, and 
even seems to grow stronger by time 
and absence. I willventure to assert, 
that in every regiment and ship in his 
Majesty’s service, an Irish soldier or 
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sailor wil) write, or cause tobe written, 
ten letters to his parents, for one by a 
soldier or sailor of any other nation. 
He saves from histrifling pay likewise, 
and remits ther guineas and half gui- 
neas ou occasion. An Irishman is often 
turbulent and untractable in England, 
because he is a creature of impulse, 
because Englishmen do not under- 
stand his nature—to recur to an illus- 
tration, given above, because he is an 
instrument which contains rich me- 
Jody, but of which the musician has 
not yet found the key—but he is 
rarely or never 2 bad son. 

A leyislator of old would make no 
Jaw against parricide, because he 
would not suppose such a crime was 
in nature. Few men in England 
shorten their parents’ days by vio- 
lence, but how many shorter> them 
by unkindness, how many embitter 
them by neglect. How many in- 
stances of brutal indiiference to mo- 
thers are to be met with. OF every 
species of cruelty this is the most 
crucl—of every species of barbarity 
this isthe most barbarous—of every 
species of ingratitude this 1s the most 
ungrateful. No kindness, no atten- 
tion toa mother, can repay, or half 
repay, what she has done and suf- 
fered for us. 

The love of a mother for her child 
is the perfection of love. A lover 
loves his mistress, a husband loves his 
wite ; but their own gratificatior: 
enters for a considerable share, and 
slight causes will disgust where all 
Was rapture before. But the love cf 
a mother knows no selfishness, and 
feels no disgust—time cannot efface 
it, absence cannot lessen it, unkind- 
ness cannot destroy it—it grows with 
our growth, and strengthens with our 
years ; it sustained us in the helpless 
vears of infancy, it follows us with an 
anxious eye through the thorny path 
of our riper years; amidst the whiri- 
pool of pleasure, the hurry of business, 
nan forgets his mother, but she never 
torgets him; she gave him lite, and 
should he happen to die before her, 
he is certain of having at least, one 
sincere mourner over his tomb, Oh, 
would man but think of this, would 
he reflect on the pain with which she 
bore him, on the care with which 
she watched over him, on her anxious 
days and sleepless nights, he would 
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not so often strew with thorns her 
declining years, he would not so often 
bring her grey hairs with sorrow to 
the grave. Oh, no, for he himself 
may be a parent, and might feel in 
bitterness and anguish of heart— 

“* How sharper than a serpent’s tooth, it js 
To have a thankless child!” 

Thave been oftener than once at 
the Presbyterian place of worship. 
It is a large building, and holds a nu- 
merous congregation. The service 
commences with a psalm, which is 
followed by an extempore prayer, 
and afterwards by a sermon. The 
psalm singing would be unplea- 
sant to an English ear. The whole 
congregation join in, and as some 
praise the Lord with ali their might, 
and, probably, with more zeal than 
knowledge of music, it is not won. 
dertul that discord should oftentimes 
prevail over harmony. But this un- 
couth jargon, this noisy bawling, as 
refinement, perhaps, would term it, 
is delicious to my ears. JI am a Pres- 
byterian, and it comes loaded to them, 
with the sweet associations, and fond 
recollections of my early years. 

** We look back with a sorrowful 
pleasure on the days that are past— 
and sigh at the memory of years that 
will return no more”—The preacher's 
sermons were rational, and perspicu- 
ous, and while he was not inattentive 
to graces of language, he avoided that 
false and meretricious ornament so 
common in Dublin, and even London 
pulpits. 

ft has been objected to the Pres- 
byterian form of worship, that itis 
too naked and unornamented—that 
the imagination and the passions are 
too little addressed—that the reason 
of man which is feeble, is often, that 
his weaknesses which are many, that 
his teelings which are strong, are 
seldom appealed to. Far be it from 
me to give lightly my opinion of any 
solemn exercise of worship which 
brings together some hundreds of peo- 
ple, and raises their eyes above this 
Fittle chaos, to a higher and better 
world—yet, I must acknowledge, 
these objections seem to have con- 
siderable weight. It is, however, 4 
solemn and decorous worship, and 
though it may not much amuse the 
fancy, may be contemplated by the 
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most perfect reason. A deist, or an dering fit and set off in pursuit of 
atheist, could not behold it with con- adventures; was that on entering it 
tempt, though be might listen to it first, she had walked straight for- 
without conviction. wards, instead of going backwards, 
The people seem highly superstitious and had omitted saying, what popular 
here. The country itself may give superstition considers indispensable, 
such a character—awful and majestic ‘‘ God heap blessings on this house, 
in its quiescent, but forlorn and God give us comfort in this life, and 
dreary, howling with tempests, roar- happiness in that which is to come”— 
ing with cataracts, and darkened with carrying, at the same time, salt in one 
clouds, in its troubled moments, it hand and a little meal in the other. 
may naturally be supposed to excite | We talked of the Banshee, an ima- 
corresponding emotionsin thenatives. ginary being, as I have before re- 
A fondness for the marvellous, a marked, who gives warning of death, 


. shuddering at the indistinct, asuper- by wandering about the house in 


stitious dread of futurity, have been which it is to happen, and uttering 
remarked in almost al! northern na- the most plaintive cries. J doubted 
tions. But beside the physical influ- its existence. 
ence of climate, there has been in ‘‘ I will prove it to you,” said one 
Ireland the moral influence of events. of the ladies, ‘‘ unless,” added she 
It was natural that the wild ideas of smiling, ‘‘ you doubt my veracity.” 
superstition should take possession of I assured her I was convinced she had 
a people so accustomed to gloomy no intention to deceive, though like 
transactions, and that nursed to every human being, she was liable to 
slaughter, and suckled as it were with be deceived herselt. 
blood, all their notions should be | She was one night sitting up read- 
tinged with it. It was natural that ing to a young man who was ill of 
they should turn to the phantoms of some lingering sickness. They heard 
their imagination, rather than to the a piteous sound, like the cry of a wo- 
objects of their reason, and thatthese man in distress. The young man 
ideas (gradually softening by time) started np and asked what it was.— 
shauld be handed down from genera- ‘‘ Oh, nothing,” said she; “ but the 
tion to generation, even to the pre- cry of a dog.” 
sent ONE.» “© Oh no, no,” replied he, “ I 
I have been led into these reflec- know the sound too well—that cry 
tions by a conversation I heard last always follows our family, when any 
night, at a small party of elderly ladies, of them are going to die; and I am 
I select such parts of it as seem most sure I have not many days to live.” 
illustrative. They were all religious A lady of her acquaintance, a very 
women, and in respectable situations religious woman, sent her son to be 
in life. One of them lamented the educated at Glasgow. A few nights 
mischances that had befallen her, in after his departure, there was a dread- 
a house she had taken--the chimney ful storm of wind and rain. About 
was twice on fire, the wind took a two in the morning, the mother was 
great part of the roof off, and she awakened by a wild shriek at her 
knew, before the winter was over, window. She started up, and ex- 
that it would either be burned or claimed, ‘‘ Now my son perishes! 
blown down. may God receive his soul!” As near 
‘‘Your house must be frail;” I as could be ascertained, he was 
said, *€ and, perhaps you have careless drowned at the same hour. She per- 
servants.” sisted, however, (to use her own ex- 
‘‘ No, the house was a stout little pression) in bringing up one son to 
one enough,” she replied; ‘‘ and as the Lord. She accompanied him to 
tv her servants, they were no saints Glasgow herself, and had the pleasure 
tu be sure, but she believed no worse of hearing him preach beforeshe died. 
than her neighbours.” T shall tell one more of their sto- 
The reason why this good lady ries, and then be done. I shall com- 
foreboded so much mischief to her press it too. An old woman’s tale is 
house, and dreaded even that, like always long. She lives on recollec- 
Aladin’s palace, it might take a wan- tion, as the young live on hope. Our 
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misery in life is the present, our joy 
is the future, and the past. 

A farmer, of the name of G 
had the misfortune to lose his sight. 
He had several children, but they 
were too young to manage thie farm. 
It was, therefore, thought advisable 
to sell it, and he got admitted into 
Simson’s kospital, in Dublin, a most 
admirable institution for a number of 
blind and decayed persons. 

His wife took a shop in the little 
town of S———, where she lived for 
some years, universally respected. She 
was considered not oniy a woman of 
great good sense, but of great piety 
likewise. The sorrow for her, there- 
fore, was universal, when a paragraph 
appeared in the Dub'in Evening Post, 
stating the death of her husband, 
which took place in the following 
manner :— 

A countryman speaking with a 
northern accent, was admitted one 
morning into the hospital to see 
He introduced himself by 
saying he came from the same part of 
the country that he did, and thought 
he would be glad to hear some news 
of his relations. After chatting for 


G—. 


some time, he invited him and another 
man, who slept in the same room, to 
go with him and have some drink. 
This they declined. Finding he could 
not prevail on them, he said they 
must at Jeast eat together for ac- 


quaintance sake. ‘* This cake is 
good,” said he, toG , pulling a 
large piece out of his pocket, ‘* and 
you won't like it the worse for being 
north-country cake ; it was baked the 
night before I left home. The two 
men ate of it, and almost instantly the 
stranger went away. They were 
taken violently ill a short time after- 
ward, and both died that evening. 

A female acquaintance of ‘Mrs. 
G ‘s went in to condole with 
her on this melancholy occasion. She 
found her sitting in all the stupefaction 
of grief, and rocking her body back- 
wards and forwards, and from side to 
side. 

She endeavoured to console her ; 
she told her heaven looked in pity on 
her sufferings, and would pour down 
vengeance on her husband's mur- 
derer, both here and hereafter. 

«« What!” shrieked out Mrs. 
G » ** would you not allow her 


(June 
time for repentance?” “ No,” replied 
the other, ‘ I would not—he gave no 
time for repentance. The Almighty 
punish him without mercy, as he 
shewed no mercy himself.” 

«« The Lord hear my prayer !” said 
the unfortunate woman, wringing 
her hands, and again rocking her 
body, ‘ the Lord hear my prayer!’ 
She, however did not utter any. In 
the course of the same day, the officers 
of justice arrived from Dublin. They 
would have proceeded immediately to 
interrogate the widow, but the ma- 
gistrate of the place gave her so high 
a character, and described so forcibly 
her sorrow, that they agreed to spare 
her the shock of speaking on such a 
business till the next day. It does 
not appear that they had any suspi- 
cion of her being the guilty person. 
They wished only to acquire such 
information as might direct their fu- 
ture proceedings. 

Her friend, Fewer, on reflecting 
on the above conversation, more par- 
ticularly on the word her which she 
had inadvertently dropped, began to 
entertain some suspicion. She could 
not bear to express it herself, but 
sent a gentleman to tell her, if she 
was innocent to stand her ground; 
but if she was guilty, to fly as fast as 
possible. 

“ Tam guilty,” said the wretched 
woman, and afterwards fell into strong 
convulsions, repeating, at intervals as 
she could speak, ‘* Oh the burning 
pains of hell! oh the burning pains 
of hell!” When she was a little 
recovered, she confessed she had 
bought some arsenic, had baked it in 
the cake, and had prevailed on a 
tenant, by the promise of a large 
sum, to give it to her husband. er 
reason she did not give. It is sup- 
posed she was attached to a guager 
who lodged in her house, who she 
thought would marry her, if she was 
at liberty to accept of his offer. 

The gentleman disguised her as a 
servant, and sent her out of the 
house, carrying pails, as if going for 
water. 

At night the servant maid went to 
get some turf for the fire, (which is 
otten kept in a hole under the stairs.) 
She drew back and shrieked. _ A fe- 
male form was lying there. It was 
her mistress, coiled up like a serpent, 
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and howling like a wolf rather thana 
buman being. She had wandered in 
the outskirts of the town all day, 
and when it was dark had entered 
unnoticed, and thrust herself in there. 

Her friend was sent for. She 
overcame her reluctance, and saw 
the unfortunate woman. She rea- 
soned with her, and brought her to 
such a state of composure, as again to 
think of her escape. Mrs. G 
would have clasped her in her aris at 
parting, = 

«* Kiss me, kiss me,” said she, ** be- 
fore I wander like Cain into the wide 
wilderness.” The other started back 
asif she had trodona viper, ‘* No;” 
said she, ** { will not kiss you—since 
itis yon who have done the horrid 
deed, I wish you should have time for 
repentance, but I will not kiss a 
murderess.” 

Of the hair-breadth escapes—though 
highly interesting, the wretched wo- 
man had, during twelve days that 
she wandered amidst rocks and soli- 
tary glens, the bounds of this chapter 
will not allow me to speak. The 
ofhcers of justice were close at her 


—_——— 


heels. They soon got on the scent, 
and never Jost, though they could not 


come up with her. 
the country favoured her, as well as 
the humanity of its inhabitants. All 
ibhorrence of irs. the 
murderess, was drowned in_ pity ‘for 
Mrs. G-~——, sorrowing and _ re- 
pentant, a wanderer without a habita- 
tion. A reward of a hundred pounds 
was offered for her apprehension. 
More than fifty persons might have 
obtained it—probably, not titty times 
4 hundred pounds would have pre- 
vailed on any of them, to do what he 
would have thought so barbarous and 
ininmana deed. - 

She came to B~——, a small vil- 
lage, where the mother of her hus- 
baud, a woman between seventy and 
eighty resided. Some one told her 
that her daughter-in-law was there, 
ind asked her what she would have 
done. 

“ Dinna harm her," said the good 
woman, clasping her hands and 
raising her eyes to heaven; let her 
gang in peace—gin heaven will give 
ler time for repentance, L am sure I 
wunna refuse it to her.” 

Mrs, G——— at length got to a 
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foreign country, where she now re- 
sides. ‘The punishment to which the 
Jaw would have sentenced her, had 
she been taken, would have been 
mild compared to that which consci- 
ence every day and every hour inflicts. 
She was saved in judgment, not in 
mercy-—saved to sufter longer. 

In the room where we were con- 
versing, bung a looking glass—a re- 
markable one, It wasaglass in which 
the present king, when Prince George, 
ofien adjusted himself, and by some 
strange accident transported from the 
royal palace to the North of Ire- 
land.—--—Oh! could the fugitive 
graces, the jocund health, the cheer- 
ful look of happy youth be arrested 
by that glass, what a contrast would 
they afford to venerable and suffering 
old age. Or could that youth, born 
to what seemed the ee lot 
among the children of men, have 
beheld in that glass, as in a magic 
lantern, the reflection of all that was 
to befal him -could he have seen in 
those auburn Jocks the hoary frost of 
years, in those bright and sparkling 
eyes the quenched fire and rolling 
orb of cheerless blindness—could he 
have seen the still more terrible ma- 
lady that was to assail him, how 
would he have lamented the trea- 
cherous elevation, which exposed him 
to such evil, how gladly would he 
have torn from the book of fate the 
leaf on which the name of king was 
written : 

The glories of onr birth and state 

Are shadows, unt substantial things : 

There is noarmour against fate ; 
Death lays his iey hands on kings . 
Sceptre and crown 
Must tumble down, 
And in the dust he equal made 
With the poor crooked scythe and spade, 

[ wandered into the church-yard 
on Sunday last ‘The people were 
going to church—TI staid outside—a 
church-yard is the best temple, and a 
toinb-stone the best sermon—! could 
have heard none so good within. 

In Ireland, I have elsewhere re- 
marked, church-yards are not open to 
the stranger in the promiscuous man- 
ner that English ones are. An un- 
prejudiced person might hesitate, be- 
fore he gave an opinion which ot 
these two modes is right—I am, per- 
haps, not unprejudiced, but I think 
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the English mode is wrong. It 
tends materially to weaken that holy 
uwe, and sanctimonious reverence, 
with which every person should con- 
template death. It encourages pert- 
ness and flippancy, to treat with 
levity the most awful of all human 
subjects. The traveller strolls into a 
church-yard for amusement, not for 
instruction.-He waiks over the 
mouldering heaps of what like him 
were men.—It is not to reflect by 
how precarious a tenure he holds his 
existence ; that, perhaps in a few 
months, certainly ina few years, he 
will be as they are—but to collect 
food for laughter, to seek after quaint 
and ridiculous epitaphs. Surely those 
men must have their judgments 
strangely perverted, who find merri- 
ment ina tomb.———The grave is 
the isthmus which unites eternity to 
time—when once our eyes are closed 
in it, we do not know whether ever 
we shall wake again, or if we do, in 
what state we shall awake.—-This 


surely is a solemn consideration, and 
one should imagine, might make him 
think, who never thought betore. 


I remained an hour here, I do not 
know that I spent it usefully.—I spent 
it solemnly, however.— The gloom of 
the place communicated itselt to my 
mind, as it does now to my pen.—I 
did not seek out laughable epitaphs— 
if such were there, | saw them not— 
i endeavoured to penetrate the dark- 
ness of the tomb—youth was there 
that frolicked past those walls, where 
now it moulders, and bustling man- 
hood, and opening years, as well as 
spent old age.———In fancy | con- 
templated those sheeted tenants of 
the grave, each in his narrow house— 
} saw the changed face, the hideous 
vellow of the body newly buried—I 
saw the blackening hue of putrefac- 
tion, the decaying garments, the 
crawling worms of what had lain 
longer in the ground—I saw the green 
and melted mass of the next stage 
of this shocking process, and the con- 
summation of all, in the little heap 
of dust, about to be mingled with the 
great mass of matter, from which it 
sprung. 

And is this, then, the history of 
man—is this the end of his joys, and 
his sorrows, his hopes and his fears— 
is it for this he traverses countries, and 
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wanders over oceans-—is it for this the 
extremes of the earth are ransacked, 
to procure him raiment and food—is 
it for this he is a villaim—is it for this 
he inflicts misery, and sacrifices thou- 
sands to his ambition ? 

Is it for this beauty disdains de- 
formity ?—they are both deformed 
here. 

Is it for this riches despises pover- 
ty ?—they are both poor here. 

Is it for this fashion shrinks from 
vulgarity?—they are both of one 
fashion here. 

Oh, man! in wisdom an infant, 
but in folly full-grown, raise your 
head above the stars, but your feet 
rest here—deck yourself with jewels, 
but your garment is a shroud—feed 
yourself with dainties, but a worm 
will feed upon you—build palaces but 
this is your abode. 

‘© This is your journey'’s end, this is 

your butt, 
The very sea-mark of your utmost sail, 
Your conquests, glories, triumphs, spoils, 
Shrink to this little measure! Fare the: 
well.” 


Account of the SeTTLEMENT at 
New Soutn Wates. 


[From the Report of a Select Committee of 
the Heuse of Commons.} 

[ Concluded from page 391.) 
ey the religious feeling 

in the colony appears to have 
been weak, latterly the erection ot 
places of worship, and the establish- 
ment of clergymen, have not been 
neglected. | Churches have been 
built at Sydney and Paramatta, and 
in Hawkesbury the service was per- 
formed in houses appropriated to that 
purpose ; and to each of these dis- 
tricts clergymen have been appointed 
with a sufficient provision from go- 
vernment. In Governor Hunter's 
time, the attendance of the convicts 
was enforced at church. This com- 
pulsion appears to have been neglected 
during the government of Admiral 
Bligh; though during the hours of 
divine service all loitering was for- 
bidden in the town of Sydney. No 
restraint is imposed on those _profes- 
sing a different religion, and Roman 
Catholic clergymen have been al- 
lowed to perform the rites of theit 
church; registers of baptisms, mat- 
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riages, and burials, are regularly kept, 
and many schools have been esta- 
blished. The Orphan Female School, 
supported by port duties and fines, 
has flourished almost from the first 
settlement of the colony, anda Male 
Urphan School, on a similar plan, 
has lately been established; several 
private schools are also open, and the 
education of youth appears by no 
means to be neglected, though the 
want of proper masters has been 
nuch felt at different periods. 

Your committee have been thus 
particular in detailing the regulations, 
and the natural and commercial ad- 
vantages of the settlement, because 
they strongly feel that its improve- 
ment in wealth, and the means of 
properly employing and reforming 
the convicts, are essential to the pro- 
gress of each other; if the prospe- 
rity of the colony be checked by 
unwholesome restrictions, the exer- 
tions and industry of the convicts 
cannot be advantageously called into 
action during their servitude, and but 
little inducement will be held out to 
them to become settlers after their 
emancipation. They will now pro- 
ceed to detail the manner in which the 
irunsportation of the convicts is con- 
ducted, and what are their govern- 
ment and treatment within the colony. 

When the hulks are full up to 
their establishment, and the con- 
victed offenders in the different 
counties are beginning to accuniulate, 
a vessel is taken up for the purpose of 
conveying a part of them to New 
South Wales. A selection is in the 
first instance made of all the male 
convicts under the age of 50, who 
are sentenced to transportation for 
life and for 14 years; and the num- 
ber is filled up with such from 
amongst those sentenced to tran- 
sportation for 7 years, as are the most 
unruly in the hulks, or are cdnvicted 
of the most atrocious crimes: with 
respect to female convicts, it has 
been customary to send, without 
any exception, all whose state of 
health will admit of it, and whose 
age does not exceed 45 years. 

The Irish convicts have generally 
been sent with less selection than 
those from England; and this has 
arisen from the want of hulks, and 
other means of confining and em- 
ploying them, which are here often 
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substituted for transportation : but as 
this is a subject now under arrange- 
ment, and occeupying much of the 
attention of the Irish Government, 
your committee forbear making any 
observations upon it. 

The evidence of Mr. M‘Leay dis- 
tinctly and satisfactorily explains the 
manner in which they are tran- 
pons. An order is received from 
the Treasury at the Transport Office, 
to take up vessels for New South 
Wales. They are advertised for, and 
the lowest tender accepted. Clothing 
and provisions for the support of the 
convicts during the voyage, and nine 
months afterwards, are sent from the 
Victualling Office, and medicines are 
furnished from Apothecaries Hall. 
The owner of the vessel provides a 
surgeou, who undergoes an exami 
nation at Surgeon's Hall and thc 
Transport Office. He is instructed 
to keep a diary not only of the illness 
on board, but of the number of con- 
victs admitted on deck; of the scrap- 
ing the decks, cleaning the births, 
and general treatment of the tran- 
sports. The sick are to be visited 
twice aday,the healthy once. He 
is ordered to take the greatest pre- 
caution against infection, and to fu- 
migate the clothes of those taken 
to the hospital. He has not only 
power to use medicines, but also the 
stores, if any sick be in want of 
greater nourishment. He is further 
istracted to trausmit fo the Secretary 
of State any observations which may 
occur to him productive of improve 
ment in the mode of treatment, and 
he is paid a gratuity of 10s. Od. for 
every convict landed in New South 
Wales. ‘The instructions to the 
master are equally satisfactory. He 
is to be particularly cautious to re- 
ceive no diseased person on board 
during the voyage; a proportion of 
the prisoners is daily to be admitted 
upon deck, and the births of alk 
cleaned and aired; and these things 
areto be noted iu the log-book, which 
is afterwards submitted to the Go- 
vernor of New South Wales; and if 
the conduct of the master appears to 
have been satisfactory, he receives a 
gratuity of 50]. If the contrary 
should turn out to be the case, a 
power of mulcting him is given by 
the contract, and he becomes liable to 
a prosecution. The ration of provi- 
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sion is fixed, and appears to be am- 
ply sufficient for the support of the 
men; about 200 men or women are 
generally embarked on board one 
ship, with a guard of thirty men and 
an officer. ‘Such are the present re- 
gulations for the voyage; and how- 
ever bad the treatment of the con- 
victs on board the vessels may for- 
merly have been, the present system 
appears to your committee to be un- 
objectionable, The witnesses Speak 
of it in terms of high commendation, 
particularly two of those who hav 
been sent out as convicts. aevan 
Macquarie, in his last dispatches, 
mentions the good treatment of the 
prisoners on board the two transports 
last sent out; and a stil! stronger 
proot of the improvement in the 
mode of conveyance is, that from 
the year 1705 to 1SO1, of 3,833 con- 
victs embarked, 385 died on board the 
transports, beig nearly 1 in 10; but 
since 1801, of 2,306 embarked, 52 
only have died on the passage, being ¢ 
tin 40. The only further observation 
your cominittee have to make on thi 
part of the subject is, one of regret 
that no dTrangement whatever is 
tnade for the pertormance ef Divine 
Service during rthis six months’ voy- 
age; that this which is the heaviest 
part ‘of their punishment, is also the 
least likely to produce reformation. 
With the dispatches trom Govern- 
inent a list of the convicts Is gene- 
rally sent, but this list has for the 
Most part been very deficient in par- 
rlealerising the offences of which 
they have been convicted; and in 
distributing them upon their arriva!, 
the Governor has no clue to guide 
him in giving to them more or less 
advantageous situations, according to 
the nature of their crimes and cha- 
racters: this is 2 neglect easy and 
at the same time mosi necessary to 
be corrected. Upon the arrival of a 
transport, gene ral orders are issued 
for returns of the number of men 
wanted, with the land held in cult- 
vation by each settler. The trade, 
age, character, and capacity of the 
convicts are, as far as possible, inves- 
tigated; the artificers are in ‘eunaed 
reserved for the service of Govern- 
ment, and as many of the others as 
may be wanted. Persons who have 
been in a higher situation of life have 
tickets of leave given them, by which 
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they have liberty to provide for them. 

selves, and are exempt from all com- 
pulsory labour; similar tickets are 
given to men unused to active em- 
ployment, as goldsmiths and others ; 
the remainder are distributed amon gst 
the settlers as servants and labourers, 
The convicts in the service of Go- 
vernment are divided into gangs,— 
every gang has an overseer, and every 

two or three gangs a superintendant , 

these are frequently chuees from 
amongst those convicts who best con- 

duct themselves. They work from 


six in the morning ull three in the 
afternoon, and the remainder of tly 
day is allowed them, to be spent either 

pro fitable labow 
| hey are clothed 


lot loed ‘by 


in amusement or 
for themselves. 
fed, and for the most par 
Governme nt; and though in. the 
erly periods of the colony, in} 
venience and distress may have ai 
from the irregelarity of sty nay bo 
this country, latterly the “food ind 
clothing have been good, and, gene- 
rally speaking, in sufficient abundance 
Should the convicts misconduct them- 
selves at their work, the superintend- 
ents have no power of. inflicting 
punishment, but are for that pur- 
pose obliged to take them before a 
magistr ate ; the sitting magistrate of 
the week at Sy dney. may order a 
punishment of 25 lashes; a regula: 
bench, w hich cousists, atleast, of three 
may order as many as 300, 
the distant parts ef the colony, a 
single magistrate bas the same power 
with the bench at Sydney; bit a 
heavy punish ment is not executed 
without the previous approbation of 
the Governor. Another mode of 
correction, and that which your com- 
mittee would recommend to be pre- 
ferred, in as many cases as possible, 
is to sentence the culprit to work for 
acertain number of days in the gaol 
gang: he is he re ol bliged to labour at 
some public work in irons, from six 
in the morning to six at night, and no 
hours are allowed to him for profit or 
amusement. The convicts distributed 
amongst the settlers, are clothed, sup- 
ported, and lodged by them; they 
work either by “the task or for the 
same number of hours as the Go- 
vernment convicts; and when their 
set labour is finished, are allowed to 
work on their own account. The 
master has no power over them of 
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corporal punishment, and this can 
culy be inflicted by the interference 
of a magistrate; even if the master 
be a magistrate himself, he can order 
no punishment to his own servant, 
but must have recourse to another 
inagistrate. If the servant feels him- 
self il] used by his master, he has 
power of complaining toa magistrate, 
who will, if the complaint be well 
founded, deprive the master of his 
servant. It is so much the interest 
of the settlers to keep their servants 
in good health, and to attend to their 
eouduct, that your committee have 
heard no evidence but in commenda- 
tion of their treatment, and of its 
effects upon their morals and comfort. 
{ndeed it is most manifest that where 
two or three convicts are domiciled 
ma family, removed from their 
tormer conipanions, and forced into 
habits of industry and regularity, the 
chance ot reformation must be in- 
finitely greater than when they are 
worked in gangs, living with each 
other amidst all the inducements to 
vice which such a town as Sydney 
must afford to them; and such, by 
all the evidence, appears to be the 


effect of this system of distributing 


them amongst the settlers. Nor is it 
to be lost sight of, that in the service 
t settlers they are likely to acquire 
some knowledge of farming ; and 
that if, from convicts, they became 
well-behaved industrious servants, a 
fariher possibility is opened to them 
of becoming prosperous and respect- 
able settlers. On these grounds your 
committee recommend as much as 
possible their distribution as servants 
and labourers to individuals; and they 
have observed with much satisfaction, 
that such appears to be the system 
oe at present by Governor 
Macquarie ; nor will such an arrange- 
ment materially increase the expence 
to Government, or imped the pro- 
gress of its works. It is to be found 
inthe evidence of Mr. Commissary 
Palmer, that the expence of each 
convict in the service of Government 
was abeut 4Ol. a year, and that a free 
labourer at Sydney could be hired for 
70l. but that he would do nearly 
twice as much work, Mr. Campbell 
states the annual expence of a con- 
Vict at 301, but in the other point he 
agrees with Nir. Palmer. Some of 
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the benefits of this system must be 
lost where too many Convicts are 
given to one master, and in some 
instances 40 have been put under the 
control of a single settler; but from 
the extent of some of the farms, such 
a distribution appears to be unavoid- 
able. In the distribution of female 
convicts great abuses have formerly 
prevailed ; they were indiscriminately 
given to such of the inhabitants as 
demanded them, and were in general 
received rather as prostitutes than as 
servants; and so far from being in- 
duced to reform themselves, the dis- 
graceful manner in which they were 
disposed ot operated as au encou- 
ragement to general depravity ot 
manners. Upon the arrival of Go- 
vernor Bligh two-thirds of the chil- 
dren born within the colony were 
illegitimate. Marriages have latte7lv 
become more irequent, consequently 
prostitution is stated to have been less 
prevalent ; and Governor Macquarie 
13 directing his endeavours, under or- 
ders from the Government here, ‘‘ to 
keep the female convicts separate till 
theycan properlybe distributed among 
the inhabitants, in such manner as 
they may best derive the advantages 
of industry and good character.” He 
turther states in his dispatch, dated 
April 30, 1810, that the situation 
of the colony requires that as many 
male convicts as possible should be 
sent thither, the prosperity of the 
country depending on their numbers , 
whilst, on the contrary, female con- 
Victs are as great a drawback as the 
others are bencticial. To this obser- 
vation your comuuittee feel they can- 
not accede: they are aware that the 
women sept out are of the most 
abandoned description, and that in 
many instances they are likely to whet 
and to encourage the vices of the meu, 
whilst but a small proportion will 
make any step towards reformation ; 
but yet wiih all their vices, such 
women as these were the mothers of 
a great part of the inhabitants now 
existing in the colony, and trom this 
stock only can a reasonable hope be 
held out, of rapid increase to the po- 
pulation, upon which increase, here, 
as in all infant colonies, its growing 
prosperity in great measure depends. 
Let it be remembered too, how much 
misery and vice are likely to prevail 
30 
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in a society in which the women bear 
no proportion to the men; in the 
colony at present, the number of 
men compared to that of women, is 
as two to one; to this, in great mea- 
sure, the prevalence of prostitution is 
reasonably to be attributed ; but in- 
crease that proportion, and the tempta- 
tion to abandoned vices will also be 
increased, and the hopes of establish- 
ing feelings of decency and morality 
amongst the lower classes, will be 
still farther removed. 

The stipply of women to the co- 
lony must, however, be materially 
diminished by the proposed system 
of employing convicts in penitentiary 
houses ; and your commiitee think 
this an additional reason for affording 
increased facilities to the wives of 
male convicts, who may wish to 
accompany or follow their husbands 
to New South Wales. This per- 
mission is now seldom granted, and 
that only to the wives of men tran- 
sported for life or for 14 years. It is 
however the most eligible way of 
providing the colony with women, 
and one which may with vefy great 
advantage be much extended. 

At the expiration of the time to 
which the convicts have been sen- 
tenced, their freedom is at once ob- 
tained, and they are at liberty either 
to return to this country, or to settle 
in New South Wales; should the 
latter be their choice, a grant is made 
tu the unmarried, of 40 acres of land, 
and to the married, of something 
more for the wife and each child: 
tools and stock (which they are not 
allowed to alienate,) are also given to 
thiem, and for 18 montlis they are 
victualled from the Government 
stores. In this manner they have an 
opportunity of establishing them- 
selves in independence, and by pro- 
per conduct to regain a respectable 
place in society; and such instances, 
your committee are glad to learn, are 
not unfrequent. They also see with 
satisfaction, that Governor Maequarie 
adopts it asa principle, ‘‘ that long- 
tried good conduct should lead a man 
back to that rank in society which he 
had forfeited, and do away, in as far 
as the case will admit, all retrospect 
of former bad conduct :” this ap 
pears to him to be the greatest ‘ in- 
dicement that can be held out to- 
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wards the reforination of the manners 
of the inhabitants.” In these prin- 
ciples your committee cordially con- 
cur, and are the more anxious to 
express their opinion, as, under a 
former Governor, transports, what- 
ever their conduct might be, were in 
no instance permitted to hold places 
of trust and confidence, or even to 
come to the Government House ; 
these advantages béing. in his opinion, 
not to be expected until after genera- 
tions. 

The same advantages as are allowed 
to convicts having served their time, 
are given to those who have been 
pardoned or emancipated by the Go- 
vernor ; and your committee do not 
wish to dismiss the subject, without 
making some observations upon the 
power possessed by him of granting 
to convicts either the entire or par- 
tial remission of their sentence, or 
tickets of leave, by which they are 
altogether relieved from its severity. 
They do not see any necessity for the 
Governor’s possessing a power to 
grant these absolute or conditional 
pardons; it is a power liable to great 
abuse, and which appears to have been 
at times very much abused. It is in 
evidence, that in some years 150 par- 
dons have been granted; that par- 
dons have been granted to convicts 
immediately upon their arrival, with- 
out reference to their characters or 
merits ; and it appears rather to have 
at times been made an instrument to 
gain popularity, than the means of 
rewarding exemplary conduct by a 
well-deserved extension of his Ma- 
jesty’s mercy. Your committee 
therefore suggest, that no pardon 
whatever real or conditional, be 
granted but through the Secretary of 
State. ‘This may create a delay per- 
haps of a year, in obtaining the par- 
don of any convict, but that incon- 
venience will not be great, fur by 
granting to hima ticket of leave, the 
convict will inthe mean time be en- 
tirely relieved from the pressure of 
his sentence. Upon the subject of 
tickets of leave, your committee feel 
that the power of granting them 
ought to remain in full force with 
the Governor ; but it is a power which 
they would wish to see sparingly and 
cautiously made use of; and with 
this view, they reccommend that an 
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annual return be made to the Secre- 
tary of State’s office, of the number 
of tickets of leave issued in the year, 
with a statement of the grounds upon 
which each was granted. 

No difficulty appears to exist 
amongst the major part of the men 
who do not wish to remain Jn the 
colony, or finding means to return to 
this country. All but the aged and 
infirm easily find employment on 
board the ships visiting New South 
Wales, and are allowed to work their 
passage home; but such facility is 
not atforded to the women: they 
have no possible method of leaving 
the colony but by prostituting them- 
selves on board the ships whose mas- 
ters may chuse to receive them. They 
who are sent to New South Wales, 
that their former habits may be re- 
linquished, cannot obtain a return to 
this country, but by relapsing into 
that mode of life, whiah with many 
has been the first cause of all their 
crimes and misfortunes. To those 
who shrink from these means, or 
are unable even thus to obtain a 
passage for themselves, transportation 
for seven years is converted into a 
banishment for life, and the just and 
humane provisions of the law, by 
which different periods of transpor- 
tation are apportioned to different de- 
grees of crime, are rendered entirely 
null: to see this defect in the punish- 
ment remedied, is the anxious wish of 
your committee; and they trust that 
means may be devised to facilitate the 
return of such women as have passed 
their time of servitude, and are un- 
willing to remain in the colony, either 
by —— them a sufficient sum of 
money, or by some stipulation in their 
favour with the masters of vessels 
touching at the settlement. 

It will be seen by the accounts laid 
before your committee, that the ex- 
wag of the colony are considerable. 

‘he bills drawn in the year 1810 
amounted to 72,600, being a great 
increase upon any preceding year, 
and the expenditure of the year 
1811 promised to be still greater: in 
addition to these, a great annual ex- 
penditure is nomad te the transmis- 
sion of stores and merchandize, and 
in the freight of transports. Your 
committee trust that when the build- 
ings absolutely necessary for the pub- 
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lic service shall be completed, as the 
commerce of the colony shall prosper, 
the duties become more productive, 
and, from agricultural improvement, 
the supply of stores to its present 
amount shall be discontinued, that 
this expence will be materially. dimi- 
nished ; and it is their opinion, that 
it might even now be considerably 
reduced by the removal of part of the 
military force in the colony, which 
appears to them to be unnecessarily 
large. The whole population does 
not amount to 11,000, and of these 
1,100 are soldiers. . 

Such is the view taken by your 
committee of the colony of New 
South Wales; and it is, in their opi- 
nion, in a train entirely to answer the 
ends proposed by its establishment. 
It appears latterly to have attracted a 
greater share of the attention of Go- 
vernment than it did for many years 
after its foundation; and when the 
several beneficial orders lately sent 
out from this country, and the liberal 
views of the present Governor, shall 
have had time to operate, the best 
effects are to be expected. The per- 
mission of distillation within the 
colony, and the reform of the Courts 
of Justice, are two measures which 
your committee, above all others, re- 
commend as most necessary to sti- 
mulate agricultural industry, and 
to give the inhabitants that confidence 
and legal security which can alone 
render them contented with the Go- 
vernment under which they are 
placed. 





Account of the Proceepincs at the 
ANNIVERSARY Of the NaTIONAL 
Socigty. 


At the request of a correspondent, we 
reprint the following particulars from 
one of the morning papers, in the hope 
that it may help to diffuse the know- 
ledge of an institution whose object 
none can applaud too much or assist 
too zealously. 


N Wednesday, June the 2d, the 
anniversary meeting of the Na- 
tional Society was held in the hall of 
Sion College. His Grace the Arch- 
bishop of Caiterbury, whose attention 
to the business of the society has been 
unremitting, took the chair on the 
occasion. There were present the 
302 
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Archbishop of York, the Earls of 
Shaftesbury, Nelson, Lord Kenyon, 
Lord Radstock, the Bishops of Lon- 
don, Chichester, Chester, Exeter, 
Hereford, St. David’s, Worcester, 
Ely, Salisbury, the Speaker of the 
House of Commons, together with a 
very humerous and highly respectable 
list of subscribers and friends to the 
institution. Theannual report of the 
proceedings of the society was read by 
the secretary, and some remarks were 
made on the prominent and leading 
features of it by the Archbishop of 
Canterbury. ‘The report proved in 
the highest degree gratifying and sa- 
tisfactory to the company assembled. 
It appeared that the beneficial pur- 
poses of the institution ‘have been 
carried into effect, in the course of 
the last year, in various parts of the 
kingdom, on a very extended scale: 
the number of schools formed in con- 
nection with the National Society are 
five times greater than they were at 
the time of the preceding annual re- 
port, and, of course, the number of 
children educated in different parts of 
the kingdom, on the Madrass system, 
has increased about in the same pro 
portion. Besides this, a number of 
schools have been formed precisely 
on the same plan, in various places, 
which have not yet established a con- 
nexion with the National Society : 
so that the extension of this impor- 
tant system of education has been 
considerably greater even than that 
above stated from the annual report. 
It appeared also, that, in the metro- 
polis, not only has the Central School, 
in Baldwin’s Garden, been carried on 
with distinguished energy and effect, 
but other schools have been instituted, 
so nuterous and on so extended a 
scale as to constitute, on the whole, 
no inadequate system of education 
for the lower classes of this large 
mass of population. One particular 
instance of the perfection to which 
this plan of education has been 
brought, was mentioned by the Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury, and drew the 
very marked attention of the meet- 
ing: this was, that, in the deanery of 
Tendring, near Colchester, the num- 
ber of children reported as proper ob- 
jects of the Madras system of educa- 
tion, amounted to about 2000; and 
that, of these, more than 1,700 are 
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now actually receiving this education 
in the schools formed under the Na- 
tional Society. 

On the whole, the report of the 
advancement of national education, 
made during the Jast year, was such 
as fully to satisfy the highest expecta- 
tions of the friends and supporters of 
the system. It shewed that the exer- 
tions of the National Society for the 
furtherance of its great and beneficial 
objects, have been and are unreinitted : 
it shewed that the spirit, by which 
those exertions are prompted and sup- 
ported, has increased, and is still in- 
creasing, in the country at large; and 
it encouraged the gratifying hope, 
that, by the continuance of those ex- 
ertions and of that spirit, the great and 
beueficial purpose of generally dif- 
fusing the blessings. of sound religion 
and sound morality by means of this 


national system of education, may 


soon be effected in this kingdom to a 
very satisfactory extent. 


The treasurer of the society, at the 
same time, made a report of the gene- 
ral state of the society’s funds. It 
appeared that from the very liberal 
grants which had been made for the 
establishment of schools in various 
parts of the kingdom, some diminu- 
tion of the permanent property of the 
society has unavoidably taken place in 
the course of the present year; but 
the committee have readily acquiesced 
in suffering this to be done, under the 
fullest feeling of conviction that a ju- 
dicious and well-directed application 
of their funds, for the purposes of the 
society, must, under all circumstances, 
furnish the most certain means of en- 
suring the liberality of the public, so 
as to prevent their permanent dimi- 
nution. 


This annual meeting of the Na- 
tional Society, in the hall of Sion Col- 
lege, was, no doubt, highly gratifying 
to all those who were present on that 
interesting occasion; but how much 
more delightful must it have been to 
those who, in addition to the above 
satisfaction, had the still farther grati- 
fication to behold this beautiful theory 
carried into practice at the Grand 
Central School, in Baldwin’s Gardens, 
on the late anniversary of his Majesty's 
birth-day, a day on which the general 
committee had previously determined 
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to give the children of both schools a 
dinner, as a reward for the rapid pro- 
gress they had made in their learning, 
and for the general excellency of their 
conduct and behaviour. 

‘The arrangement of the dinner was 
contided to the School Committee ; 
but, at their request, Mr. David Pike 
Watts, (to whom the Madras System, 
next tothe Rev. Andrew Bell, owes 
its origin* in this country), most 
kindly undertook the weighty charge. 
To those who have the happiness to 
possess this excellent man’s friend- 
ship, I have nothing to communicate 
concerning him; but to those who are 
ignorant of his virtues, [ hope I may 
be permitted to add, asa tribute justly 
due to him, that if we are to judge of 
men by their deeds, as well as their 
professions, few more excelleut men 
are to be found, even in this land of 
true worth, as there is scarcely a cha- 
rity ia this vast metropolis but what 
has been largely benefited by Mr. 
Watts’s beneficence, not only as to 
pecuniary aid, but likewise as to his 
time, his activity, and his very supe- 
rior judgment in all matters that can 
possibly tend to the alleviation of hu- 
man misery, and the improvement of 
the moral and religious character, 

But to return from this digression. 
The School Committee assensbled at 
the usual hour, when, having gone 
through the business of the day, they 
proceeded to the boy’s school room, 
where the tables were so systemati- 
cally arranged that the children, with- 
out the slightest difficulty, walked by 
pairs to their respective places, and 
were instantly gratified by the sight of 
half a pound of excellent cold roast 
beef upon their plates, to which suc- 
ceeded a full proportion ‘of no Jess ex- 
cellent baked  plun-pudding —érue 
Englishmen’s fare. ‘Vhe children, as 
might be supposed, were all dressed in 
their Sunday clothes, and being clean 
and tidy in al] respects, and, above all, 
wearing countenances denoting con- 
summate happiness, awakened such 


* Dr. Bell arrived in Europe, in 
1797, and ** the Madras Svstem was 
immediately introduced into the paro- 
chial school of St. Botolph, Aldgate, 
bya trustee (Mr. D. P. Watts) of dis- 
tinguished and exemplary zeal for the 
poor.”——Cleray Orphan Report. 
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feelings in the midst of the bye-stand- 
ers, as many a moistened eye far better 
described, than it would be in the 
power of words to express. Whilst 
the children were marching to their 
seats, the beauty of the system dis- 
played itself in the twinkling of an 
eye; as order, regularity, obedience, 
self-command, were obvious through- 
out the whole; for although the pro- 
cession proceeded like clock-work, 
yet, the arrangement of upwards of 
six hundred bovs, and nearly two 
hundred girls, was not to be effected 
ina moment, so that the children who 
arrived first at their seats, had to exert 
all their powers of patience to restrain 
themselves from making the assault 
ere the word of command was given 
for that purpose. This command was 
sublime, and impressive beyond de. 
scription. It was that incomparable 
Grace used.in all the Madras Schools 
previous to their meals. The Amen 
that accompanied it, was not less har- 
mouious than touching and sonorous ; 
the cadence was perfect, the sounds 
seemed almost seraphic, they pene- 
trated the heart, they would have con- 
verted an atheist. 


The spectators were numerous, and 
seemingly gratified beyond measure. 
Among the most distinguished person- 
ages, appeared— 

His Serene Highness the Prince of 
Orange, accompanied by the Earl of 
Shaftesbury; Lady P. Harris and her 
aunt, Mrs. Robinson; the Duke of 
Beaufort, Lord and Lidy Kenyon, 
Lord and Lady Redstock and their 
daughters; (he Bishop of Hereford 
and family, Sir John Nicol and fa- 
mily, Archdeacon Cambridge, Rev. 
Dr. Watson, Rev. Mr. Walmsiks, 
Rev. Mr. Iremonger, Rev. Mr. Inglis, 
Rev. Dr. Carey, Rev. H. HH. Norris, 
Rev. W  Whitear, Colonel Wood, 
Messrs. D. P. Watts, Henry Hoare, 
W. Davis, Jobn Bowdler, G. Mar- 
riott, ‘TP. Bowdler, and many other 
respectable characters too numerous 
to mention; Mrs. Carev, Mrs. Mar- 
tiott, Mrs. G. Cambridge, Mrs. Rich- 
ardson, Miss Porter, Miss Blackburnes. 

[tis much to be laniented that cer- 
tain indispensable duties prevented 
the dignitaries of the Charch from at- 
tending on this at once sublime and 
ywoyous occasion, as their presence 
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could not have failed to produce the 
most impressive and striking effect. 
During the repast, many of the com- 
pany passed between the benches, not 
only in order to have a better view of 
the whole, but to afford the children 
their assistance, by replenishing their 
plates, serving them with bread, beer, 
&c. Although each individual did his 
best on this occasion, it was impossible 
not to distinguish the good old Bishop 
of Hereford, the father of the School 
Committee, trudging about with his 
miraculous pitcher, and filling every 
empty cup, whilst his honest heart 
brightened up a countenance naturally 
marked with the strongest character 
of benevolence. Lord Kenyon, that 
most liberal, that most worthy, that 
best, and ever foremost of the foremost 
in all things which have goodness for 
their end, shone, if possible, still more 
conspicuous amidst this most interest- 
ing of scenes, and at one moment in 
particular, did he offer such a lesson 
of humility and of that true Christian 
economy, as the holy scriptures only 
could have taught him. For no in- 
considerable time were both his hands 
most actively employed in delivering 
with profusion, bread or meat, as they 
seemed wanted; but, the repast end- 
ed, he was no less actively occupied in 
carrying about a large brown pan, to 
collect the remains of bread, that not 
a scrap be wasted, for the fragments 
were destined for the poorest parents 
ofthe children. ‘‘ And thus did they 
all eat, and were filled: and they took 
up of the fragments that remained 
twelve baskets.” 

This heavenly lesson was his guide ; 
it beamed in his eye. I read it in each 
gesture, and every line of his manly, 
asimated, and beneficent counte- 
nance. Ye prond, ye unthinking, ye 
idle and silly worldlings, contemplate 
this scene and blush. 

That which seemed to crown the 
whole, and leave nothing wanting to 
complete this true picture of earthly 
happiness, was the effect produced on 
the parents of the children, by the ju- 
dicious indulgence of the managers, 
who directed that the fathers and mo- 
thers of the children might be suffered 
to pass through the room, that they 
might be taught from ocular demon- 
stration, that goodness levels all ranks 
and conditions, and that their children, 
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owing to the excellency of their con- 
duct, were treated by persons of the 
first distinction in the kingdom as if 
they had been of their own flesh and 
blood. 

But I fear I am too prolix, and yet 
I know not how to tear myself from 
such a scene. The dinner ended, a 
second grace was repeated with no less 
striking effect than the former. After 
a solemn pause of a few moments, the 
silence was suddenly broken by the 
boys striking up with one heart and 
voice, our immortal ‘‘ God save the 
King.” This was done in honour of 
the day, and ina style that astonished 
all the hearers. Then followed three, or 
rather endless huxzas, when the faces 
of these dear children suddenly bright- 
ening up, became instantaneously so 
undescribably animated, so irradiated 
with boundless joy, as proved to de- 
monstration, that their susceptible 
grateful little hearts had received, as it 
were, an electric stroke, which had 
stamped them for ever as good men 
and true—the defenders till death of 
their king and country.. Would to 
Heaven that our beloved Sovereign 
could have beheld this scene, for it 
was the one, of all others, for which 
his pious heart so long and so earnestly 
panted, namely, the bright promise, 
of that goodly season, when each per- 
son in his dominions might be enabled 
to read his own bille. This joyful day 
concluded with an exhibition of the 
first class, to enable the Prince of 
Orange to comprehend and have a 
just notion of the wonderful powers of 
the Madras System, 

I could here say much of the founder 
of this astonishing system, Dr. Andrew 
Bell; and much also of his highly valu- 
able assistant superintendant, the Rev. 
Mr. Johnstone, who has formed the 
Grand Central School. I feel no less 
desirous to speak of the acute and inde- 
fatigable Mrs. Rogers, who is consi- 
dered by many excellent judges, to be, 
without exception, among the very 
first and most valuable of the Madras 
school mistresses that this kingdom 
can boast.—But praise is one thing, and 
demonstration is another. Let the 
sceptics then satisfy their doubts on 
this head. Let them visit the Grand 
Central School, and their doubts will 
instantly vanish. 

A Layman, 
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THE GLEANER. 


MONOPOLIES AND INCLOSURES. 


JY ICENCES for monopolies, or 

exclusive privileges in trade, be- 
an in Queen Elizabeth’s time, and 
ver Majesty once asking the lord 
keeper, Sir Nicholas Bacon, his “<1 
nion of them, he answered, ‘ Ma- 
dam, will you have me speak the 
truth? Licentia omnes deteriores su- 
mus—we are-all the worse for our 
licences.” The vehemence of Mr. 
Bacon's oratory in Parliament against 
the inclosures introduced in the same 
reign, as the cause of depopulation, 
having occasioned the Queen to ask 
him what he thought of the case of 
Mr. Mills, which she said she had 
referred to certain counsellors and 
judges, he replied, ‘‘ My mind is 
known; Iam against all inclosures, 
and especially against inclosed jus- 
tice.” 





CJESAR'S FORD AT CHELSEA. 


A modern tourist observes, about 
half a mile below Chelsea bridge, and 
about fifty yards on the western side 
of the Red House, is the place 
at which Julius Cesar crossed the 
Thames. The reader who has read 
Dr. Stukeley’s reasons for fixing on 
Chertsey as the place of this celebra- 
ted passage, may startle at this posi- 
tive assertion. Stukeley says the 
name Chertsey is all Caesar; so also 
is Chelsea, by analogies equally natu- 
ral. London, or Lyn Dyn, was then 
the chief town in South Britain, and 
would as matter of course be the 
place towards which the Britons 
would _ retreat, and the Romans ad- 
vance. Landing, too, near Deal they 
would cross the river at the ford near- 
est their place of landing, and would 
not be likely to march to Chertsey, 
ifthey could cross at Chelsea. The 
marshes of the Thames to which the 
Britons retreated would correspond 
better with the marshes of Lambeth 
and Battersea, than with the low 
lands near Chertsey, where the river 
is inconsiderable, and no tide to con- 
fer strength aud military character. 
The ford from the Red House to the 
bank on the opposite side still re- 
mains, At ordinary low water, a 
shoal of gravel, broad enough for ten 


men to walk abreast not three feet 
deep, extends across the river, except 
on the Surrey side, where it has been 
deepened by raising ballast within 
the recollection of living watermen. 
Indeed the causeway from the south 
bank may yet be traced at low water, 
so that this was doubtless a ford to the 
eaceful Britons, across which the 
ritish army retreated before the Ro- 
mans, and were followed by the Ro- 
man legions. The event was preg- 
nant with such consequences to the 
fortunes of these islands, that the spot 
deserves the record of a monument, 
which ought to be preserved from 
age to age as long as the veneration 
due to antiquity is cherished among 
us. Who a then have thought 
that the Romans were introducing 
arts into Britain, which in eighteen 


hundred and forty years, the lapse of 


nearly sixty generations, would qua- 
lify Britain to become mistress of 
Imperial Rome? And that one coun- 
try would then be so debased, and 
the other so exalted, that the event 
would exé¢ite little attention, and be 
deemed but of secondary importance ? 





SYMBOLIC CHARACTER OF THE 
DRUIDS. 

Messrs. Owen, Davies, and othe: 
able Welsh historians, appear new to 
have established the fact of the Dru- 
idical symbols not unlike the Eeyp- 
tian hieroglyphics. In Mr.Owen's Dic 
tionary there is a copy of the original 
Cailtren y Beirrd, or billet ot the 
signs of the bards, who it seems had 
some faint ideas of the progressive 
perfectibility of the human character. 


A LABOURING CENTENARIAN! 


Among the hoary heroes now in 
Chelsea College is one of the name 
of ‘Ardenfair, now in his hundred and 
first year, a native of Dorsetshire. 
He entered into the marines in 1744, 
was in Anson’s action in 1747, and 
in Hawke's in 1759. He sees, hears, 
and talks remarkably well; and it is 
remarkable that he performs the daily 
drudgery of sweeping the gravel, 
walks, and wheeling water in a bar- 
row! It is some matter of surprise, 
that such an aged person should be 
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suffered to be the sweeper of the hos- 
pital, and still more that his age has 
not recommended him to the speciai 


bounty of the officers. 





APOTHECARIES’ SHOPS IN KUSSIA. 


‘here are in Moscow sundry apo 
thecaries’ shops, the principal one be- 
longs to the Eimpress. It is an immense 
pile of building, where all kinds of 
medicines are prepared for the army 
and the fleet. ‘The other shops belong 
to private persons, but they areas much 
under the direction and inspection of 
the medicine chancery as that be- 
longing to the Empress. If any gross 
mistake was to be mix in any of 
them, they would be certainly forbid- 
den to prepare medicines ever after. 
No apothecary is permitted to attend 
and prescribe medicines for any sick 
people. The medicine chancery just- 
ly think that they cannot be properly 
qualified ; besides, the business of an 
apothecary, well employed, is enough 
for one man. . If they practise any 
other, it is mext to iinpossible bunt 
they must fall into errors; either the 
patients will be neglected,-much im- 
posed upon, or their shops will be 
left to the care of their servants, from 
whom much mischief is justly to be 
dreaded.— Cook's Vayages § Travels. 


1 





CUTTING OUT TONGUES IN RUSST4 
In August 1743, several 

and gmong them Gen. Lapuchi 
his lady and son, Countess A 
tuchett, Ivan Moshkoti, 
others, being accused of conspirin 
against the Empress, al! suffered the 
shameful punishment of having their 
tongues cut ont upon a large st 

built before the senate | t 
tersburgh. Two were 
Madam Lilienfield was retained in 
prison, being pregnant, thea whipped, 
and aj! sent into exile. A few more 
were deprived of their honorary tides, 
and confined to their estates, as it 
seems sufficient proof was not pro- 
duced. Such proceedings used fre- 
ajuently to happen in The 
Countess Bestuchet¥, when brought 
to the place of punishment, had a 
ribbon about ber neck, to which was 
suspended, as a family piece, a gold 
cross richly set with diamonds; and 








{ussia. 
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a3 the executioner, according to the 
laws of the country has a right t 
the apparel of such criminals, he de- 
manded the crogs as his perquisite 
and being denied, was going to take 
it by force. This, however, as th 
countess would not part with but with 
her life, the executioner was, by the 
general ot police, ordered to desist, 
and to inflict the punishment with no 
greater severity than he had don 
upon others. The villain, notwith- 
standing, when he cut the tongue, 
drew it as far out of her mouth as he 
could, and cut as near the root as the 
knife would reach, which soon put 
at end to her miserable existence by 
bleeding to death. I have convers 
with some people who have under 
gone this punishment after being re 
stored to their former honours, whic! 
frequently happens on a change 
the government, It is alsoaa indul 
gence to see the tongue-after ¥f, 15 cur 
out. Some of these criminals spok 
very intelligibly, having only Jost 
small part of the tongue; but ther 
the executioner was bribed, and the 
superintending officers seldom or ne- 
ver take notice of any act of lenity on 
these occasions. It struck me_ with 
amazement when I was fitst told that 
ladies were brought upon the stage, 
stripped naked to the waist, aid 
this shamefal manner bung wpe: 
some scoundrel’s , back and knouic; 











1d afterwards still exposed naked 
their tonzues cut out. Li 
ibject being very disagreeable, I 
} . mnre ct : theif 
shail say 0O mofe of if,—dext,. 


CIRCASSIAN INOCULATION. 

The mode of rroculating among the 
Cireasstans is a5 iollows:—Being prac- 
tised on children, they senda present 
(without which superstition teaches 
them it world have no effect) to the 
diseased child, who, when the disease 
is at the height, permits them. to tie 
a small piece of cotton under his.arm, 
sewed up in a piece. of ‘the same, on 
the opposite of each side ~is’ fixed 





a piece of lead, and this: epparatus 


remains fixed to the ‘arm, pit of 
the sick child till the pox begin to 
fall off and get dry, viz. three or four 
days; it is then carried in some cloved 
vessel to the child which is to be in- 
oculated, and made fast to itsvarm-pit 
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in the samemanner, where after re- 
maining applied as before, it gene- 
rally inoculates the patient. 


WANT OF PATRONAGE IN AMERICA. 


This in a late oration delivered in 
Philadelphia has been urged as the 
cause of the slow progress of trans- 
atlantic literature. The dissolution 
of both the colleges in the state of 
Maryland, says the orator, must be 
in the recollection of every one. St. 
John’s college in Annapolis was 
founded in 1784, and was enabled by 
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its charter to bold an annual income 
of 9000I. currency, 18001. of which 
it actually possessed. The number of 
students was about one hundred, and 
tke instructors were men of abilities 
and learning. This, together with 
Washington College in the county of 
Kent, constituted the university of 
Maryland. After repeated attempts, 
however, in some of which the au- 
thors met with only partial success, 
the legislature succeeded in depriving 
both these colleges of their funds, and 
consequently degraded them into pri- 
vate seminaries ! 





ORIGINAL 


CRITICISM. 


“ Nulli negabimus, nulii differemus justitiam.” 


A Discovery of the AuTuoR of the 
Lerrers of Juntus, founded on 
such Evidence and Illustrations as 
explain all the mysterious Circum- 
stances and apparent Contradictions 
which have contributed to the Con- 
cealment of this most important 
Secret of our Times. pp. 139.— 
1813. 


be: publication of Mr.Woodfall’s 
edition of Junius might naturally 
be expected to lead to many conjec- 


-tures as to the author from the variety 


of mew documents which those ve- 
lumes contain. Accordingly, the 
claims of Edmund Burke and Horne 
Tooke have been revived by those 
who think they have discovered fresh 
evidence in support of them: but 
though much ingenuity may be dis- 
played by their advocates, it does not 
appear that truth has been established 
by either. The writer of the present 
pamphlet has given Junius a double 
existence, by maintaining that his let- 
ters were written by two different 
individuals. The persons upon whorn. 
he fixes, are Dr. francis, the transla- 
tor of Horace and Demosthenes, and 
his son, the present Sir Philip Francis, 
The claims of the former he endea- 
vours to found upon the internal evi- 
dences of style and sentiment; and 
of the latter, upon peculiarity of situ- 
ation. We — oe reve 
cases strongly supported, especia 

the latter. yf ems gone of "Junius 
knows that he was remarkable for his 
minute information respecting évery 
thing connected with details of the 
Unrensat Mac. Vor, XIX. 


army, and much of that commissarial 
knowledge which could have been 
possessed only by the aid of some pe- 
culiarly favourable circumstances.— 
Now Sir Philip Francis was one of 
the chief dice of the War office, 
at the time Lord Barrington presided 
over that department: and his letters 
to that nobleman (see the third vol. 
of Woodfiall’s edition) confirm many 
of the reasonings of the present 
author. Those which seem the 
strongest shall be laid before the 
reader : 


“The circumstances most material 
to be first determined are those of time 
and place. We shall therefore shew, 
that Dr. Francis and his son were if 
London, or its immediate neighbour- 
hood, during the period in which 
these letters were written; and that 
they were in situations favourable for 
obtaining that information which Ju- 
nius was so remarkable for possessing. 

** The Miscellaneous Letters ascrib- 
ed to Junias in Mr. Woodfall’s last 
edition extend from April 28, 1767, to 
May 12, 1772; the letters signed Ju= 
nias, from Jan. 21, 1769, to Jan. 21, 
1772; the Private Letters to Mr. 
Wilkes, from August 21, to Nov. 9, 
1771; and the Private Letters to 
Woodfall commence on April 20, 
1769, and close on Jan. 19, 1773. 

** Thus the whole of the letters at- 
tributed to Junius were written be- 
tween the dates of April 28, 1767, and 
Jan. 19, 1773. < 

“ Dr. Francis died at Bath on the 
5th . March, 1773. Forseveral years 
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previous to his death he bad resided 
jn or near London. His son was born 
about the year 1748. In 1773, he was 
appointed one of the commissioners 
fur the government of India. He 
sailed from England in the spring of 
1774. 

** There is nothing, therefore, in 
the time when these Letters were 
written that opposes the opinion we 
have expressed. Dr. Francis lived 
three months after the date of the last 
D rivate communication of Junius, ard 
ten months after the appearance of his 
last miscellaneous letter. The latest 
of the acknowledged Letters of Junius 
was published fourteen muuths before 
his death. Sir Philip Francis did not 
leave England unti! a twelvemonth 
after the date of the last communica- 
tion, of any description, that can be 
traced to Junius. 

** But while there is nothing in this 
evidence that contradicts our asser- 
fion, we must be allowed to remark, 
that the sudden and total disappear- 
ance of Junius at this crisis is no light 
presumption in its favour. Had Ju- 
vius written after the death of Dr. 
Francis, and the departure of Sir 
Philip, there would be an end of our 
presentingairy. Or if Sir Philip had 
continued im England, and Dr.Francis 
had lived any considerable time after 
Junius had ceased to write, appear- 
ances would not have been so strong- 
ly in our favour. Under all the cir- 
cuinstances, we may ¢ ertainly consider 
the time and place 2s affordins some 
proois of the correctness of our sug- 
pe-tian. 

“* But Junius not enly continued t 
write forthe space of five vears, and 
then ¢eased altogethes: his labour 
was incessant dusing that period.— 
*‘Frem January 1760. to Sanrvar 
1772, he uniformly resided in Lon- 
don, oF its immediate vicinity, and 
tuever quitted his stated babitation for 
a ion 
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beleve, a Tt VAPiUUSs CIPCUMMSance, 
that Dr. Francis, during all tits titae, 


veh in or near town. That tus son 
was an inhebitamt of the metropolis 
for the same te:tm may be. interred 
from the ivitowing eccount. ‘He 
was born cheout the year 1744, and was 
bsed_at St Paul's school, under Mr 
i bickunesse, the brother of the gover- 
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nor of the same name, who was allowed 
to be a man of great learning and 
talents. At an early period of his life, 
in consequence of the influence of his 
father, Philip was patronized by the 
late Lord Barrington, who at time 
presided at the Wat-office, and by 
whom he was fifst’ introduced into 
public business th that department.” 

** Lord Barringten was appointed 
secretary at war in 1765. As Sir Phi- 
lip was introdeeed into the War- 
office at aa early period of life, it \to- 
babiy took place seon after the ap- 
pointment ef bis patron, at which 
time he was seventeen years of age. 
He continued in this department un- 
til he was expelled by Lord Barrington 
in March 1772.—Juntus, v. iii. p. 445. 

** We have great reason then to 
conclude, that so !ong as Junius was 
known to be confined to London, or 
its immediate vicinity, Mr. Philip 
Francis beld a situation at the War- 
office, which necessarily required his 
constant residence in town. When 
the latter was released from this jcon- 
straint, the Letters of Junius imme- 
diately evince that he himself in- 
dulged j in a correspondent relaxation. 

So completely, indeed, does the pa- 
rallel hold betwecn the situation and 
peculiar circumstances of Junius and 
Mr. Philip Francis, that when the 
latter finally quitted the War-office, 
the former entirely gave up his poli- 
tical lucubrations. 

** Favourable as these coincidences 
are to our general suppos:tion, the 
connection of Sir Philip with the 
War-office affords still stromger evi- 
dence of its trath. 

* Junius was sematkably distin 
guished for bis particular knowledge 
the minor concerns of the arms 
slone mentions this fact as a: reason 
why Mr. Secretary Hamilton couid 

net bave been the” author of the Let 
ter... ¢ He had none of that minute 
commissaria! knowledge. of petty ial: 
tary «matters .which,is displayed an 
some of the easher papers of Junius. 
—Pret. Kssaye Pp. * 417, 

* ‘Lhese expressions very happily 
designate that species of knowledge « 

shia hactuel clerk inthe Warsi. 
would paturally acquire. Let use 
how this applics so the. Letters,» 
Ji iDitis. 

“In his first Jetter, Sunius an 
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madverts on the conduct of the com- 
mander in chief, for ‘ neglecting the 
merit and services of the rest of the 
army, to heap prometions upon his 
favourites and dependents.’'—‘ If the 
discipline of the army be in any de- 
gree preserved, what thanks,’ he asks, 
* are due to-a-man, whose cares,: noto- 
riously. confined to filling up vacan- 
cies, have degraded the office of com- 
mander,in chief toa broker of com- 
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missions? 


After this follow. various extracts 
from the letters relating to military 
transactions, which it seems could 
have been known only to a person 
holding a situation such as Mr. Fran- 
cis then held. It may be doubted, 
however, whether Mr. Francis would 
have spoken of himself in such terms 
as he employs in the following letter 
upon his expulsion from the War- 
office by Lord Barrington :— 


“To thePrinter of the Public Advertiser. 
** Stk, 

**T desire that you will inform the 
public that the worthy Lord Barring- 
ton, not contented with having driven 
Mr. D‘Oyly out of the War-office, has 
at last contrived to expel Mr. Fran- 
cis. His Lordship will never rest till 
he has cleared his office of every gen- 
tleman who can either be serviceable 
to the public, or whose honour and 
integrity are a check upon his own 
dark proceedings. Men who do their 
duty with credit and ability are not 
prdéper instruments for Lord Barring- 
ton to work with. He must have a 
broker from Change-Alley for his 
deputy, and some raw ignorant boy for 
his first clerk. I think the public have 
aright to call upon Mr. D'Oyly and 
Mp. Francis to declare their reasons 
for quitting the War-office. Men of 
their unblemished character do not 
resign lucrative employments without 
some sufficient reasons. The conduct 
of these gentlemen has always been 
approyed of, and { know that they 
stand as weil in the esteem of the 
army, a3 apy persons in their station 
ever did, What then can be the 
cause that the public and the army 
should be deprived ef their service? 
There must certainly be something 
about Lord Barrington which every 
honest man dreads and detests. Oris 
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it that they cannot be brought to con- 
nive at his jobs and underhand deal- , 
ings? They have too much honour [ 
suppose to do some certain business dy 
commission. They have not been edu- 
cated in the conversation of Jews and 
gamblers,—they have had no expe- 
rience at Jonathan's,—-they know no- 
thing of the stocks; and therefore 
Lord Barrington drives then cut of 
the War-office. The army, indeed, 
is come to a fine pass, with a gambiing 
broker at the head of it! What sig- 
nifies ability, or integrity, or practice, 
or experience in business? Lord 
Barrington feels himself uneasy while 
men with such qualifications are about 
him. He wants nothing in his office 
but ignorance, impudence, pertness, 
and servility. Of these commodities 
he has laid in a plentiful stock, that 
ought to iast him as long as he is se- 
cretary at war. Again, | wish that 
Mr. Francis and Mr. D'Oyly would 
give the public some account of what 
is going forward in the War-office. 
I think these events so remarkable, 
that some notice ought to be taken of 
them in the Hoase of Commons,— 
When the public loses the se: vice of 
two able and honest servants, it is but 
reasonable that the wretch, who drives 
such men out of a public Office, 
should be compelled to give some ac- 
count of himself and his proceedings.” 


Even though Junius (identifying 
him for a moment with Mr. Francis) 
were certain he never could be known, 
it is difficult to believe he could have 
condescended to be his own panegy- 
rist in so direct a manner as in the 
preceding letter. It was a task from 
which the manly feelings of Junius 
would have shrunk. There is another 
circumstance also which does not ex- 
actly agree with the supposition of 
Mr. Francis being Junius. 

In No. 41 of the Private Letters, 
he says, “‘I must be more cautious 
than ever. I am sure I should not 
survive a discovery three days ; or if 
I did, they would attaint me by bill.” 
The situation of Mr. Francis certainly 
did not qualify him to apprehend any 
such measure as being attayited by 
bill ; and if we once admit the prin- 
ciple that Junius endeavour to 
thicken the obscurity in which he 
— by throwing out false insinua- 
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’ tions, a door will be opened to all 
the madness of conjecture. 

We cannot say that the author has 
offered any conclusive evidence that 
the letters of Junius were written by 
Dr. Francis and his son in conjunc- 
tion: and were we to hazard a sup- 
position, it would be that Dr. Francis 
wrote the letters, and that his son 
furnished him with those minute de- 
tails which they contain. The inter- 
nal evidence of style and sentiment 
between Dr. Francis and Junius is 
certainly very great; while it is alto- 

ether as slender between the writ- 

ings of Sir Philip Francis and Junius. 
The following examples, from the 
writings of the father, will perhaps 
surprise our readers :— 


“‘ In Juvenal the vices of his age 
are shewn in all their natural horrors. 
He commands his readers in the lan- 
guage of authority, and terrifies them 
with images drawn in the boldness of 
a truly poetical spirit. He stands like 
a priest at an altar sacrificing to his 
gods: but even a priest, in his warm- 
est zeal of religion, might be forgiven 
if he confessed so. much humanity, as 
not to take a pleasure in ‘hearing the 
groans, and searching into the entrails 
of his victim,”"*—Preface to Horace. 

“1 confess I mean to praise, for ho- 
nest praise is not. only one of the 
warmest incitements to virtue, but its 
most honourable reward, Great 
minds will receive it with their natu- 
ral greatness, and only little spirits 
have an affectation of refusing it. 
The task, I own, is not without diffi- 
culty; but when the original is mark- 
ed with strong and pleasing lines of 
life, a meaner hand may preserve the 
likeness. The integrity of his colour- 
ing, if I may beallowed the expres- 





* “ These were the wretched minis- 
ters who serced at the altar, whilst the 
high-priest himself, with more than 
frantic fury, offered up his bleeding 
country a victim to America." —Juntus, 
vol. ii. p. 510. 

** Mine is an inferior ministerial 
office in the temple of justice—-} have 
bound the victim and dragged him to 
the altar."— Junius, vol. ii. p. 443. 

** When a victim is marked out by 
the ministry, this judge will offer him- 
self to perform the sacrifice." —Junius, 
vol. I. p. 60. 


ee 
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sion, is of more consequence than the 


glow and richness of it. Dadications 
would then be like pictures in’ minia- 
ture, which the future historian might 
draw out into larger proportion, grace, 
and dignity."— Preface to Constantine. 

“** Style is genius, and justly num- 
hered among the fountains of the sub- 
lime. Expression in poetry is that 
colouring ip painting, which distin- 
guishes a master’s hand.”"—Preface to 
Horace. 

“Tear such a poet in pieces, and 
every scattered limb is animated with 
the spirit of poetry. The head of 
Orpheus, when floating on the water, 
uttered sounds of music and poetry.” 
— Horace, vol. iii. p. 69. 

“ The arrangement of our thoughts 
is of more power in an oration than 
their number or variéty. Thé images 
in a period, like figures in a painting, 
owe much of their effect to their har- 
mony and keeping.”—Demosthenes, 
vol. i. p. 45. a 
~ ** With the worst speculative opi- 
nions,a man may be morally honest 
and virtuous.’—Horace, vol. i. p: 168. 

** Dacus does vot absolutely mean, 
that a man in one constant course of 
vice is less miserable than he who con- 
tinually changes from vice to virtue, 
from virtue to vice; but that he is 
less sensible of his misery: . because 
the other is: perpetually struggling 
with himself, and labouring between 
two extremes.”* Horace, vol. ili. p.305- 

** The theology of the ancients 
taught, that when a man was dead, 
his soul, or the spiritual part of him, 
went to heaven; that his body conti- 





* “Tt is the middle compound cha- 
racter which alone is vulnerable: the 
man who without firmness enough to 
avoid a dishonourable action, has 
feeling enough to be ashamed of it.” 
Junius, vol. i. p. 101. 

** T still believe vou to consist of 
that composition, which,’ without vir- 
tue enough to avoid prostitution, has 
still feeling enough to be ashamed of 
it."—Junius, vol. tii. p. 407. 

* The inmost contemptible character 
in private fife, and thé most-ruinous 
to private fortunes, is that which pos- 
sesses neither judgment ‘nor inclina- 
tion to do right, vor resolution enough 
to be consistent in doing wrong.’— 
Junius, vo}. iii. p. 184 aS 
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A Discovery of the Author 


uued in the earth; and Avs zmage or 
shadow went to hell."t—Horace,, voi. i. 
p. 116. 

** But perhaps we shall better see 
the variety of our poet's genius, by 
considering, if such an expression may 
be forgiven, the narious genius of lyric 
poetry.” t— Preface to:Horace. 

“ Yet far more jmportant to us the 
reflection, what nehie efforts a love of 
country, a zeal for liberty, a contempt 
for slavery, and a just detestation of 
tyranny, are capable of inspiring."§— 
Dem. p. 94 

-** Strange-expedient, says Plutarch, 
torepresent it honourable and valu- 
able im~public, yet expect to make 
it appear contemptible and worthless 
in private.”<— Dem. p. 35. 

-** Liberty is the greatest of all bles- 
sings: it gives a relish to all other en- 
joyinents, Mankind are prepossessed 
in favour-of these sentiments, and tell 
us that they are born for freedom, and 
consider it as the most glorious privi- 
lege of their nature. Yet there is no- 
thing which they so carelessly resign. 
Among all the slaves in life, they who 
have engaged themselves in the ser- 
vice of the great, are most to be la- 
inented. ‘Their whole being is one 
continual servitude; and he whom 
they call their patron is properly 
their tyrant."—Horace, vol.iv. p. 62. 

*“* In this general servitude, the 
great, properly speaking, are’ only 
master slaves; and in proportion to 





+ “Let him resemble the great 
demi-gods of antiquity, who had aiso 
two characters, and whilst one-half of 
them was taken up to heaven, the other 
half found its way to hell.”—Junius, 
vol, ili. p25. 

t ‘The first uniform principle, or, 
if I may call it, the genius of your 
hife."—Junius, val. i. p. 140. 

§ Instances of imperfect sentences 
are found also.in Junius. 

“Lord Granby himself has some 
emoluments besides bis power, and 


- Sir Kdward Uawke ,has his pension. 


Nobly earned, I confess, but not better 
deserced than by the fabours zhich con- 
guered: America. —r Junius, vol. iii. p. 
107. of 

‘« The same charges had been made 
‘by Junius and others several times 
before: - Adways the same reply."— 
Junius, vol. iii. p. 212, 


; 
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their fortunes and honours, pay a 
larger tribute to their own ambition 
and vanity, as well as to the pride and : 
insolence of their superiors. They 
are only different from the rest of 
mankind, as their servitude is of larger 
extent, and disguised under more spe- 
cious names.” *— Horace, vol. iii. p.313. 

“ It is filled with maxims of such 
political wisdom; with sentiments of 
liberty so truly honourable to human 
kind, that it must appear to every free 
people one of the noblest, most valua- 
dle remains of antiquity.”"t—Dem. 
vol, i. p. 246. 

** The vicious and corrupted pas- 
sions of his heart are of sacred, rel?- 
gious authority tothis man of wealth.” 
—FHforace, vol. iv. p.17. 


In addition to what may be inferred 
from this similarity of style and sen- 
timent, there remains to ‘take into 
consideration the remarkable forbear- 
ance which Junius shewed to Lord 
Holland, and the benefits which Dr. 
Francis received from that nobleman. 
Upon the whole, though we are far 
from considering the proofs as deci- 
sive, and though we decidedly reject 
the idea that Junius was written by 
Dr. Francis and his son, yet we do 
think there is as much plausibility in 
behalf of Dr. Francis’ claim as exists 
with regard to any of the numerous 
persons who have been Considered 
as the real Junius. The author of 
the pamphlet.concludes with the fol- 





* ** Falsehood is a servile vice, and 
to the imputation of that vice, people 
ina slavish condition, whether low or 
high (for servitude, as well as helt, has 
its ranks and dignities) will always be 
subject.”"—Junzus, vol. iti, athe 

{ The stringing together of tio ‘or 
three adjectives without a conjenction 
is very common in Junius as well as 
in Dr. Francis. 

“« Though urged, insulted, braved to 
it, by every stimulus that could touch 
the feelings of a man."—Junius, vol. 
ili, p. 285. 

* There is one general, easy way of 
answering Junius, which his oppo- 
nents have constantly had recourse to, 
&c."—Juntus, vol. iii. p. 427. ; 

“* These are your words, given un- 
der your hand, as the solemn, delibe- 
rate opinion of his Majesty's secretary 
at war."—Junius. vol, iii, p.447., 
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lowing request: ‘‘ Should the reader 
still hesitate to admit of our conclu- 
sion, we must request his attention to 
some further evidence which we shall 
speedily have the pleasure to submit 
to his inspection.” This promised 
evidence we look forward to with 
teat impatience. Will it overthrow 
the claims advanced in favour of Dr. 
Wilmot by his niece, Mrs. Wilmot 
Serres, with such appearances of in- 
controvertible certainty ? When Mrs. 
W. Serres’ proposed publication ap- 
pears, we shall submit its contents to 
our. readers with as little delay as 
possible,* 





Fur CAmpanotocia; or, The Uni- 
versal Instructor in the Art of 
Ringing. Containing, full and 
comprehensive Instructions for the 
Young Practitioner, with a Variety 
of Methods and Peals, both curious 
and entertaining; each Method ar- 
ranged under its proper System, on 
an entirely new Plan, including 
such new ‘Compositions as will be 
either useful or ornamental to the 
Exercise; in which is introduced 
the favourite System of Treble Bob, 
with Varidtions. Also, general 
Rules for composing, calling, and 
proving Peals, and the Manner of 
bringing Bells into Rounds when 
required. The Peals composed or 
collected from the best Authors, and 
carefully revised. In Three Parts. 
_— Wine Saipway, late 
Warner to the Society of Cumler- 
land Youths. 1813. 


Shey plan and scope of this work 

ae very justly pourtrayed in the 
preface, which also exhibits an apology 
for the practice of ringing. 

‘* In every age and country, man- 
kind have invariably evinced a strong 
attachment to pleasure; but it must 
be admitted that many of their pur- 
suits, which have been sanctioned by 
the terms—pastime, recreation, or 
amusement, merit a far different ap- 
pellation, as they have a direct ten- 
cency to corrupt and deprave the 
mind: Jaudable therefore is the at- 





* One question we would suggest, upon 
the present pamphlet. Is there any dis- 
coverable affinity between the hand-writ- 
ing of Dr. Francis or his son, and the fac- 
cimiles published by Woodfall ? 





Criticism, 


(June 


tempt of him who endeavours to di- 
rect, the. attention of men to an 
amusement innocent in its nature, 
and productive of the highest advan- 
tages as well as to the mind as to the 
body—the art OF RINGING. 

‘“* In ancient. governments great 
attention was paid to. the recreations 
of the people, and those games only 
were encouraged which were calcu- 
lated to increase the strength of the 
body. But to obtain success in these 
games, the greatest exertion was ne- 
cessary; and the competitors frequent- 
ly received great injury from the vio- 
Jence of their attempts to obtain the 
prize, which was the usual reward of 
excellence. The exercise of ringing, 
however, is not productive. of any 
such effects ; and I shall here request 
the reader to divest himself of all pre- 
judice,,whilst I briefly. endeavour to 
refute some objections that have been 
inconsiderately raised against the emi- 
nently beneficial art of which we are 
now treating. 

‘* The amusement under conside- 
ration has been objected to, as mean 
and mechanical, followed and prac- 
tised by persons whose subsistence is 
derived ce manual labour; and has 
therefore unjustly been deemed an 
unfit recreation for those whose cir- 
cumstances and education are some, 
what superior. I answer, that the 
exercise is admirably suited to per- 
sons of this description, and that only 
an impartial consideration of its me- 
rits is necessary to lead them to this 
conclusion, for, as the exercise ‘is 
gentle, a gradual circulation of the 

uids is produced, at the same time 
that the most abundant opportunity 
is afforded of strengthening even the 
best memory. 

** The practice of the art has far- 
ther been objected to from its ten- 
dency to alienate the minds of men 
from their business, by leading thém 
into idleness, and as being too fre- 
quently productive of habitual drunk- 
enness, In reply, I observe, that 
there is no exercise or diversion 
which, if unduly followed, will not 
reduce a man to poverty; and, alas! 
if a man be addicted to drink he will 
obtain it, let his amusements be what 
they may. But far from indulging a 
practice so ruinous and detestable, 
ringing can afford no entertainment 
to individuals of this character : it is 

‘ 
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enerally performed in a place where 
iquor cannot be readily procured; 
and the intellects of the | apne 


must be perfectly unclouded to enable 
him to practise with any degree of 
credit. As to the neglect of business, 
it may be sufficient to observe, that 
— when paid for it, the time 
usually appointed is the evening, 
when al] men either retire into the 
bosoms of their families, or partici- 
pate in some diversion or amusement 
in order to alleviate and soften the 
cares and fatigues of the day. 

“* Having thus in a few words con- 
sidered the most striking objections 
that have been urged against the art, 
I shall further add, that I have no 
doubt that any one who may be in- 
duced to adopt it as an amusement, 
if he possess talent and ability suffi- 
ciently to enable him to make any 
progress, will be very much delighted 
with the beauties of its music, the 
entertainment it affords the mind, 
and the advantages of which it is pro- 
ductive as an exercise to the body. 

*« Fully sensible that for some 
years past the practice of ringing has 
been much on the decline, and being 
anxiously desirous to revive it as muc. 
as possible, I now, after considerable 
Jabour and difficulty, publish part the 
first of The Campanologia, or the Art 
of Ringing, in three parts; the second 
and third parts of which are in a state 
of great forwardness, and shall be 
published with all possible expedition. 
I should never have been induced to 
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appear as an author in the world, had 
I not been actuated by a strong desire 
to render the principles of the art 
more generally known ; and if it shall 
be considered, that what thirty years’ 
experience has enabled me to advance 
is in any degree calculated to facili- 
tate the attainment of excellence, I 
shall derive great pleasure from the 
reflection, that my time and attention 
have not been uselessly bestowed. 

‘* I must be permitted finally to 
express a hope, that the admirers and 
friends of this healthy exercise, will 
countenance the present undertakin 
by their support, and that they wil 
not too severely criticise the humble 
production of an individual who 
wishes to promote the knowledge of 
that art, the practice of which has 
afforded him, 1n common with many 
worthy and highly-esteemed friends, 
both in town and country, so much 
rational entertainment; and I trust 
that they will make every allowance 
for the imperfections of the work, 
when they consider that it is in itself 
of a nature peculiarly intricate. 

‘eW. Suipway.” 


“* Kingsland Green, 1818.” 


In the conclusion of this part, it 
appears that the plan of the author is 
entirely original, particularly the clas- 
sification of the different methods 
under distinct and appropriate sys- 
tems, which tends greatly to facilitate 
the art, and render a knowledge of it 
less difficult to obtain. 
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«« AROINT THEE, WiTCH ?” 

To the Editor of the Universal Mag. 
Sir, 
HERE are few texts of Shak- 

A speare which have more com- 

pletely eluded the sagacity of emen- 

datory criticism ‘than that line in Mac- 
beth, which stands:at the head of this 
letier. » Some ‘commentators have 


_tandidly relinquished it to the reader's 


own . interptetation; acknowledging 
that they could: give it none; while 
others, in the true spirit of editorial 
discovery, have,endeavoured toinvent 
or: find: a:smeaning aceording to. the 
capricions suggestions of their own 


fancies. One tells us that it should 
be Anoint thee witch, and yet he can- 
not,tell what would be the significa- 
tion of such a phrase; and another 
bids. us read Avaunt thee witch, in 
which, though we discover something 
that is intelligible, yet we are left to 
wonder how arvint ever came to sig- 
nify avauat, In the midst of this 
uncertainty and conjecture, will it be 
too bold in me to say that I have dis- 
covered the true reading of this con- 
tested passage * There may be. pre- 
sumption in supposing that J have 
succeeded, where such men as Pope, 
Warburton, Johnson, and, Steevens 
failed: but J have little hesitation jn 
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asserting, that what I have to propose 
will be supported by such a mass of 
corroborative proof, that every, one 
of your readers will concur with me 
in its adoption. 

As a preliminary, however, I must 
request you to insert the following 
ancient ballad, founded upen some 
tradition in Northumberland, the me- 
mory of which is now no otherwise 
preserved than in these verses. It is 
chiefly three or four of them that I 
shall require in establishing my posi- 
tion; but the whole is sc curious, 
and, I believe, so little known, that | 
am persuaded it wil] greatly entertain 
and gratify your readers. Its length, 
however, will cornpel me, I fear, to 
postpone my inference from it till 
your next number, when I hope ¢ 
exhibit an interesting piece of criti- 


cism. Meanwhile, I remain, 
Your obedient servant, 
June 11, 1813. ‘oe 


THE LAIDLEY* WORM OF 
DLESTON HEUGHS 


SPIN- 


Lirgo jam serpens sinuosa velumina ver 
sat, 

Mille trahens varios adverse sole colores. 

Arrectis horret squamis et sibilut ore ; 

Ardnague insurgens narem de litturs pul 
wat. 


A Song five hundred vears old, mad: 
by the old mountain bard, Vu 
e.er, li > 


an ancient manuscript. 


. 
iwi cra 





(PHE King is gone from Bambreuch 
castle: 
Loug may the Princess muurn, 
Long may she stand on the castle wall, 
Looking for his returo 





She bas knotted t 
And with her she b 

She has cast them over he 
A 


v3 Upon a string, 
ta’en, 
ft shoulder, 





And to the gate she is zané 
She tripped out, she tripped in, 
She tript into the yard 
But it was more for the King’: sake, 
Than for the Queen's regard 
It fell out on a day the King 
Brought the Queen with him homie 
And ail the Lords, in our country, 
To welcome them did come. 
* This is a northern corruption for 
loathly ; i.e. loatbsome. 














¢ on Cheviot A.D. 1270.—-Froimn 
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Oh! welcome father, the Lady cries, 
Unto your halls and bowers ; 

And so are you my st¢f-mother, 
For ali that is lfere is yours. 


A Lord said, wondering while she spake, 
This Princess of the North 

Surpasses ail of female kind 
In beauty, and in worth. 

The envious Queen replied, at least 
You might have excepted me; 

In a few hours, I will her bring 
Down to a low degree. 

I will liken her to a Laidley Worm 
That warps about the stone, 

And not till Childv * Wsnd comes back 
Shall she again be won. 


The Princess stood at her bower door 
Laughing: who could her blame? 

But e’cr the next day’s sun went down, 
A lovg worm she became. 

For seven miles east, and seven miles west 
And seven miles north, and south, 

No blade of grass or corn could grew, 
Se venomous was her mouth. 


The milk of seven stately cows, 
It was costly her to ke®p, 

Was brought her daily, which she drank 
Before she went to sleep. 

At this day may he seen the cave, 
Which held her folded up, 

And the stone trough, the very same 
Out of which she did sup. 

Word went east, and word went west, 
And word is gone awer the sea, 

That a Laidley Weem in Spindlestou 

Heughs 

Would ruin the north country. 

Word went east, and word went west, 
And over the sea did go; 

The child of Wynd got wit of it, 
Which filled his heart with woe. 

He calied straight bis merry men all, 
They thirty were and three : 

I wish I were at Spindleston, 
This desperate worts to sec. 

Ve have uo time now here to waste, 
Hence quickly let us sail ; 

My only sister Margaret 
Something, | fear, doth sil 

They built a ship without delay, 
With masts of the rown-tree,¢ 

With fluttering sails of silk so fme, 
Aad set her un the sea. 

They went aboard. The wind with speed 
Blew them along the decp, 

At length they spied an huge square tower, 
On a rock high and steep. 
* There is a street wow called the Wyad 


at Bambrough. 
+ Mountain ash. 
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The sea was smooth, the weather clear, 
When they approached nigher, 
King Ida’s castle they well knew, 
And the banks of Bambrvughshire. 
fue Queen looked out at her bower-win- 
dow, 
To see what she could see; 
There she espied a gallant ship, 
Sailing upon the sea. 
When she beheld fhe silken sails, 
Full glancing in the sun, 
To sink the ship she sent away 
Her witch-wives every one. 
‘Their spells were vain. The hags returned 
To the Queen in sorrowful mood, 
Crying, That witches have no power, 
Where there is rown-tree wood 
Her last effort, she sent a boat, 
Which in the haven lay, 
With armed men to board the ship ; 
But they were driven away. 


fhe worm leapt up, the worm leapt down, 
She plaited round the stare ; 

And ay as the ship came to the land 
She banged it off again. 


Phe child them ran out of her reach 
The ship on Budle sand; 

And jumping into the shallow sea, 
Securely got to land. 

And now he drew his berry-brown sword, 
And laid it on her head ; 

And swore if she did harm to him 
That be would strike her dead. 


Oh! quit thy sword, and bend thy bow, 
And give me keisses three ; 

For thougW# I am a poisonous worm, 
No hurtl will do to thee. 


Oh! quit thy sword, and bend thy bow, 
And give me kisses three ; 

if I am not won e’er the son go down, 
Won J shall never he. 


He quitted his sword, he bent his bow, 
He gave her kisses three ; 


. 


She crept into a hole a worm, 
But stept out a Lady. 


Né clothing had this Lady fine, 
To keep her from the cold ; 

He took iis mantle from him about, 
And round her did it fold, 


He has taken his mantle from him about, 
And it he wrapt her in ; 

And they are up to Bambrouzgh castle, 
As fast as they can win 


His absence, and her serpent shape, 
The King had long deplored : 

He now rejoiced to see them buth 
Again to him restored. 


The Queen they wanted, whom they fuund 
Ali pale, and sore afraid, 

Because she knew her power must yield 
To Childy Wynds, who said, 


Woe he to thee, thou wicked witch, 
Anil) death mayest thou dee ; 

As thou my sister hast likened, 
So likened shalt thou be. 


I will tarn you into a toad, 
That on the ground doth wend; 
And won, won shalt thou never be 
Till this world hath an end. 


Now on the sand near Ida’s tower 
She crawls a loathsome toad, 

And venom spits on every maid 
She meets upon her road. 

The virgins all of Bambrough town 
Will swear that they have seen 
This spiteful toad of monstrous size, 
Whilst walking they have been 

All folks believe within the shire 
This story to be true; 
And they all run to Spindleston, 
The cave and trough to view. 
This fact now Duncan Frasier, 
Of Cheviot, sings in chime ; 
Lest Barmmbroughshire men should forget 
Some part of it in time. 


~ egg 


VARIETIES, LITERARY §& PHILOSOPHICAL, 


With Notices respecting Men of Letters, Artists, and Works 
in Hand, &\c. Hc. 


‘N the press, a Tour in Teesdale, in- 
cluding Rokeby and its Mavirons. 
A Seientific Description of the Ra- 
rities in the Hunterian Museum de- 
posited g+Glasgow, by Captain as 
key, is tearly ready for pablication. 
Mr.d. Nathan is aboat to publish 
Hebrew Melodies, all of them upwards 
of one thousand years old, and some 
of-them said to have begun performed 
before the destruction of the Temple 
Usivencat Mas. Vor. XIX. 





Mr. T. Preston intends publishing 
a Selection of Irish Melodies, with 
symphonies and accompanginents, by 
Beethoven. 

Graphic Hlustrations of the Dra- 
malic Works of Shakspeare are.an- 
pounced, consisting of one hundred 
fine prints, engrave by Bartolozzi, 
Sharpe, Heath, Middiman, Schiavo- 
netti, &e. from, the original picturds 
of Reynolds, Opie, Smirke, North- 
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cote, Westall, Hamilton, &c. &c.— 
They will appear in twelve monthly 
parts. 

The Voyage of Discovery of Capt. 
Flinders is preparing for publication 
by the Admiralty. The object of this 
voyage was to cemplete the survey of 
New Holland. Like the voyages of 
Cooke, it will be accompanied with 
an atlas of historical and geographical 
engravings. 

Sir W. 38. Betham and W. M. Ma- 
son, Esq. are preparing for pubtica- 
tion, Hibernia; an historical and to- 
pographical account of Ireland, dis- 
playing its civil, military, ecclesiastic, 
and monastic history and antiquities ; 
the lives of eminent persons, genca- 
logies, &c. 

A Series of Flowers, coloured from 
nature, from the designs of Madame 
Vincent of Paris, engraved by Mr 
H. Busby, are in hand. 

Rustic Rhymes, by a self-taught 
Rustic Poet in the neighbourhood of 
Surfleet, will shortly be published. 

M. Palisot de Beauvois has under- 
taken to write upon the Grasses, in- 
cluding oats, barley, wheat, maize, 
rice, the sugar cane,hay, &c. in a ge- 
neral work, which he has entitled, an 
Essav on Agrostography; to be illus- 
trated with plates. 

M. de Billiardiere has finished the 
Coliection of his rare Plants of Syria 
and Liban. 

Mr. Thomas Forster has in the 
press, Researches concerning Atmos- 
pheric Phenomena, in one volume. 

Professor Leslie, of Edinburgh, is 
preparing for publication a work, on 
the Relations of Air to Heat and 
Moisture. 

Mr. Bowyer intends to publish, 
under the patronage of the Prince of 

Vales, an Engraving, commemora- 
tive of the origin, progress, and bene- 
ficial effects of the British and Foreign 
Bible Society, from a picture painted 
by T. Stothard, Esq. 

An Historical View of the Phi- 
lippine Islands; translated from the 
“panish of Martinez de Zuniga, by 
Jobn Mayor, jun. merchant, in two 
volumes octavo, is in the press. 

—_—__ 
ArTs, Sciences, &c. 

A Literary Menopoly.—The follow- 
ing have been stated as some par- 
ticulars in the mode of dealiog out 
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the foreign intelligence to the differ 

ent newspapers from the Post Office: 
—Itseems that, to avoid the evil of 
sometimes paying fifty or even sixty 
pounds, to smugglers or masters of 
vessels, for asingle French newspaper, 
an arfangement was made with the 
Post Office, through which, in future, 
the proprietors of the London papers 
were to be equally supplied with the 
same extracts from the foreign jour- 
nals whenever they arrived. The 
terms were to be eighty-four guineas 
a week, that is, forty-two guineas from 
six morning papers, and the same 
from as many evening papers as could 
afford this expense, of which there 
were but two. These evening papers 
having now given it up, the eighty- 
tour guineas are paid by the morning 
papers only, at the rate of fourteen 
gnineas per week each. None of the 
editors now ever see the foreign papers 
from which they publish their ex- 
tracts; and it is even said that the 
inspection of them has been denied 
when desired on particular occasions ! 
Neither they nor the public have any 
remedy for this inconvenience. Til! 
within a few years past, the foreign 
papers were duly delivered at every 
printing office, &c. with the letters 
upon the arrival of the mails, and the 
employed persons, under their own 
inspection, to translate them accord- 
ing to their own time or convenience ; 
buf since the foreign papers are re 
fused, unless they are taken ready 
translated, according to the terms of 
the monopolists, the newspaper prin- 
ters and proprietors have no controut 
whatever as to what intelligence they 
may take or leave, nor even as to thie 
accuracy of that for which such ex 

orbitant demands are levied by tlie 
Post Office. Add to this the trans- 
lation is frequently faulty in a very 
great degree, aud in nothing more 
so than in the names of places. 

A letter has been read in the Lin 
nwan Society, noticing a very sin 
gular change which takes place daily 
in the leaves of a species of cotyledon 
from India. In the morning these 
leaves are as sour as those of sorrel; 


at noon they are tasteless; and in the’ 


evening somewhat better. Mr. Heyne 
accounts for this singular change, on 
the supposition that the plant ab- 
sorbs oxygen gas during the night, 
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and forms an acid, which is again de- 
composed during the day. 

In the same society a fossil turtle 
has been exhibited by Mr. Bullock; 
his specimen exhibited the shell al- 
most complete. The pieces of stone 
attached to thespecimen, he conceived 
to be limestone. 

A new vegetable substance deno- 
minated the acrid principle, by M. 
Vauquelin, has been discovered by 
him inthe bark of Daphne Alpina, 
a rubefacient drug occasionally used 
on the continent to excite blisters. 
The acrid principle is oily and resi- 
nous, soluble in alcohol, and volatile 
at the temperature of boiling water. 

The very simple and effectual pro- 
cess of the celebrated M. Montgolfier, 
for making white lead, has lately been 
described for the benefit of manu- 
facturers. His apparatus consisted of 
three parts: viz.a common furnace 
in which he burnt charcoal; a cask, 
placed horizontally, having a quantity 
of vinegar at the bottom of it; anda 
chest containing the sheet lead sus- 
pended in it. The chimney of the 
furnace was inserted into one end of 
the cask ; from the other end of which, 
another tube communicated with the 
chest, Which had a small aperture at 
the top. By these means the lead is 
exposed in the chest to all the requi- 
site substances for converting it into 
white lead. The carbonic acid gas 
produced by the combustion of the 
charcoal, together with a current of 
hot atmospheric air, passes through 
the cask, heating and consequently 
volatizing and carrying with it a por- 
tion of the vinegar, and then proceeds 
forwards to the chest, from which, 
after it has exerted all its influence 
on the contents, it inakes its escape 
through the aperture at the top. 

From a paper read in the Royal 
Society, written by the late Mr. Kirby 
Trimmer, relative to fossils found in 
the vicinity of Brentford, Middlesex, 
it seems the soil, as far as it has been 
dug, consists of five distinct beds. 
The uppermost is a gravelly loam; 
the secorid, sand and grave); the third, 
a calcareous loam; the fourth, sand; 
and the fifth, blue clay; which passes 
under London, and is found every 
where in the neighbourhood. The 
thickness of the clay bed is 200 feet, 
reckoning from the surface of the level 
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ground. Its depth on hilly grounds 
is greater; thus Lord Spencer, at 
Wimbledon, was obliged to dig a well 
530 feet deep, before he got through 
the clay. The uppermost bed con- 
tains no fossil remains whatever. The 
next three contain the tusks of ele- 
phants, both African and Indian; of 
the hippopotamus, the horns and jaws 
of oxen; of deer, snail shells; and 
shells of fresh water fish, but no sea 
animals. The clay contains the fossil 
remains of sea animals alone, as echini 
shells, &c. ‘These fossils are scattered 
without order in the beds, and the 
bones must have been deposited long 
after the death of the animals, as no 
two are found contiguous, in the order 
in which they existed in the living 
animal. 

Earl Morton has read a paper in the 
Royal Society, describing a newly- 
invented lamp to be used in coal- 
mines, to prevent the dreadful ex- 
plosions which are still so common. 
The principle of the lamp is that of 
merely isolating it from the atmos- 
phere, enveloping it witha large globe, 
surrounding the base of the burner 
with water, and conveying the atmos- 
phere of the mine to it by means of a 
pair of common bellows to support 
combustion. A lamp, so situated, 
can never be affected by any sudden 
current of inflammable gas, and would 
answer every pwrpose of affording 
light tothe workmen. During the last 
seven years more than 100 miners, 
in Durham only, have been killed by 
explosions, leaving 300 women and 
children unprovided for. 

Formation of fat in the human body. 
—Sir Everard Home conceives that 
the situation of the food, in the lower 
intestines, is similar to that of bodies 
converted into adipocire in the ground. 
He quoted an example of this change 
in Shoreditch Church-yard, where 
several bodies were found converted 
into adipocire in the course of ten 
years. They were buried about ten 
feet from the common sewer, and 
about two feet below it. There is 
always a current of water in this sewer, 
and at new and full moon it rises 
two feet higher than usual, and at 
that time there is water in the graves. 
Ambergrease is found in the lower 
intestines of whales; he conceives it 
to be formed in consequence of a dis- 
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ease in the animal, which prevents 
the fat from being absorbed as it is 
formed. Fat is sometimes formed 
and thrown out of the human intes- 
tines. Of this Sir Everard related 
several curious cases; he conceived 
that the formation of fat is owing to 
the action of bile on the food in the 
greater intestines; the human feces 
retained in the intestines six days, 
contained fat separated by digestion 
in hot water. He instanced a child 
that never grew, though it took food, 
and was not emaciated; on dissection 
it was found witheut a gall bladder, 
or biliary ducts. Hence he conceives 
the fat was not secreted. ‘This theory 
throws a new light upon digestion, 
and shews that the fatty concretions 
jn the gall bladder, are owing to the 
action of the hile on the mucus of the 
ladder. 

Model of Pariz.—Captain Alleaume 
has lately produced one of this capital. 
His plan includes that city, with its 
suburbs, and a part of the country 
adjacent. It is the scale of an inch 
to an hundred fathoms, and the whole 
contained in a frame measuring four 
feet by three anda half. It is placed 
on‘a pivot to take any inclination at 
pleasure, and may be placed against 
awall. The principal buildings are 
cast separately, and casts may be taken 
in card, or in any other mouldable 
matter. Objects of the least elevation 
are combined in the general mould 
at discretion; and gardens, public 
walks, rows of trees, &c. are coloured. 
A stranger, by this model in relief, 
can scarcely fail finding his way to 
any part of Paris. 

To close bottles and glasses her- 
metically, and to prevent any kind of 
fluid from evaporating, take of yellow 
wax, two ounces; colophony, four 
ounces; and resinous pitch, an equal 
quantity: first melt the wax, then add 
the resins, and when the whole is 
thoroughly melted and incorporated, 
dip the neck of the bottle into the 
mixture; turn the bottle round, then 
set it upright, turning it again, in 
order that the laver of the composition 
nay spread itself equally all over the 
mouth of it. 

Slate used as a graduated Thermo- 
meter.—Mr. Hofman, of Leipsic, has 
constructed thermometers, the scale 
of which is marked on slate. He has 
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found them less affected than those 
commonly used by the extremes of 
the seasons: the colour of the ma- 
terial serves as a ground colour of 
blackish blue, by which the glass is 
relieved, and the state of the mercury, 
with its variations, more accurately 
distinguished. 

Mr. Timmins, of Birmingham, has 
obtained a patent for an improved 
method of erecting hot-houses; his 
object is to remove the complaints 
made against wood as quickly going 
to decay, and against cast iron, on 
account of its oxidation; evils that 
are occasioned by the damas: and 
steam necessafe’y existing in ail hor- 
ticultural buildings. T'o avoid these, 
the patentee makes use of copper in 
the rafters, and all other parts of the 
building that are liable to the action 
of thesteam: this, though not half 
the size of wood or cast iron, is 
stronger than either, and will not only 
last a much longer time, but admit a 
much larger proportion of sun and 
light. The expense is proportionably 
greater, but the method is applicable 
to all other purposes where sash win- 
dows are used, in which light, 
strength, and durability are an object. 

To make permanent Ink.—Take any 
quantity of nitrate of silver usually 
called caustic, suppose a drachm, and 
dissolve it in a glass mortar, with 
double its weight of pure water: this 
is the zz Ir another glass vessel 
dissolve a drachm of salt of tartar in 
an ounce and a half of water: this is 
usually named the diguid pounce, with 
which the linen is saturated previously 
to the application of the ink. 

Among the new facts introduced by 
Mr. Turnbull, in his voyage to the 
Pacific Islands, he mentions a part 
proper for a pearl fishery. The spot 
has been visited by some commercial 
persons, who were astonished that no 
vessel could sail over the banks he 
pointed out. They now afford but 
two or three feet water; aud in many 
places they exhibit verdant spots 
above the water. Mr. Turnbull 
ascribes this change solely to the un- 
remitting labours of the polype and 
coral insects, and confirms the opinion 
of others, that many groupes of the 
islands that stud this vast ocean have 
derived their origin from similar 
causes. 
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A new relievo, namely the Mezzo, 
has lately been distinguished by an 
artist. Basso relievo, he observes, is 
when the projection is less than one 
half of the-natural thickness of the 
object represented, such as is seen in 
coins and medals, and the friezes and 
other ornaments usually employed in 
buildings. Mezzo relievo, when one- 
half the figure emerges, as it were, 
from the sub-stratum. Adfo relievo, 
when the figure is so completely sa- 
lient, that it adheres to the plane only 
by a narrow strip. 

The new art of playing the oboe, 
invented by Professor Schmidt, is 
maintained as the mepscientific; it 
consists merely in revéfsing the end 
of the tube when blowing, by which 
simple method the tone is not only 
produced with greater force, but the 
effect is more natural and much 
sweeter. 

Cure for the Stone and Gravel.—A 
dessert spoonful of raspberry jam, 
taken ina glass of gin and water, twice 
a day, was a re medy or ge" by a 
clergyman in South Wales, who had 
long suffered by the above complaints; 
but for the last twenty-four veass, 
since he used this remedy, he has 
experienced no inconvenience what- 
ever. 

A new recipe to make Carrot Ale.— 
To twelve gallons of water, add twenty- 
four pounds of carrots; take of treacle 
four pounds, bran two pounds, buck- 
bean dried a quarter of a pound, and 
yeast half a pint; the whole expense 
will be about three shillings and four- 
pence. The carrots must be cut in 
thin slices, and boiled in the water 
for an hour, making up the waste in 
boiling, by adding alittle water. After 
straining, the mash must be *made 
with the bran and carrot water; stir 
it well to prevent its clotting. The 
treacle being added, it must stand for 
haifan bour; then the strained liquor 
must be boiled for a quarter of an 
hour with the buck-bean; after being 
set aside to cool, the yeast must be 
added, and tunned like malt liquor. 
This is said to be a pleasant nutritive 
beverage. 

Captain Carnal, of Kensington, has 
begun to cultivate the cmsarian, or 
sea-kale, a valuable vegetable likely 
to rank high iv esteem, though at pre- 
sent but little known. During the 
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most severe frost and snow, when 
other green fodder cannot#™®e had, 
this hardy plant, growing to four or 
five feet, will yield abundant supplies. 
Early in spring it produces vast num- 
bers of delicious sprouts, equal in 
sweetness to asparagus. Cows may 
be profitably fed on this plant. 

Captain Layman has discovered 
the means of extracting all the cor- 
rupting juices from green timber, so 
that it may be directly applied to 
ship-building. His preparation di- 
minishes the specific gravity, as the 
timber increases in strength. 

It is asserted, in Mr. Forbes’s Ori- 
ental Memoirs, that in India the bite 
of venomous snakes is actually cured 
by the waving of a dagger over the 
affected person, without touching him. 
This, ia some degree, is thought to 
confirm the effects attributed to tractors 
and magnets. 

To obtain perfection in wool, Mr. 
Shepherd, of Uley, in Gloucestershire, 
recommends that the native grease be 
preserved in it as much as possible, as 
well afier, as before shearing. He 
proves that Merino fleeces average 
four pounds one ounce, when not 
washed on the sheeps’ back, and only 
three pounds fifteen ounces when 
eal 

A late Portuguese work, on Port 
wine, states, as matter of complaint, 


that the growers are in the habit of 


giving only a few hours boiling to 
the wines, and of dashing them ip 
the course of fomentation with bad 
brandy, to give them strength, and 
with the elderberry and the rind of 
the ripe grape, to give them colour: 
A Scotch: naturalist has rebutted 
the conceits of Dr. Johnson, by pub- 
lishing an account of large trees in 
Scotland. He mentions an oak 24 feet 
6 inches round, at 4 feet from the 
ground; an ash, at Kilmalie, in Lo- 
chaber, 58 feet round ; and another, 
at Bonhill, 34 feet round, at the same 
height from the earth. A chesnut, at 
Finhaven, was 42 feet 8 inches round; 
and a yew, at Fortingal, 52 feet round. 
A cheap Verdigrease—To obviate 
the high price of French verdigrease, 
about 7s. the pound, a correspondent 
recommends to take about twelve 
pounds of blue vitriol stone, dissolve 
it in as little warm water as will just 


take it up; then take two quarts of 
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strong pyroligneous acid, and saturate 
with lime till it tastes of the acid no 
more; then add to it, the liquid blue- 
stone, stir them well, let them settle, 
and the clear is liquid verdigrease. 
This. will answer every purpose, for 
dyers, of the French verdigrease, at 
an expense of little more than 1s. 6d. 
As the proportion depends on the 
strength of the acids, only so much 
lime or chalk is wanted, as will satu- 
rate them, and no more, and as much 
vegetable acid as will hold up to the 
copper. To have as little loss as pos- 
sible, wash the grounds with water, 
and use the clear in the next making. 

Ships Bottoms preserved.—Demerara 
produces a tree called Scrawbolla, 
which effectually resists the sea-worm, 
So long since as 1778, an experiment 
was made by fastening a piece of this 
wood to a mooring chain at Barba- 
does, where it remained untouched 
by the grubs six months. Another 
plank of the Serawbolla was nailed to 
the bottom of a brig trading to Mary- 
port, during a voyage to London; 
when, though the brig’s bottom was 
studded with barnacles and much 
eaten with the worm in some places, 
the plank remained sound and un- 
touched. In fact, so obnoxious is this 
tree to the whole tribe of insects, that 
ants, scorpions, cock roaches, &c. 
will not approach it even in the shape 
of saw-dust or shavings. Its smell is 
agreeable, resembling the orris root. 

Produce of the Carrot doubled.—In 
Germany the farmers cultivate pop- 
pies and carrots together. The poppy 
branches shoot out but little, and its 
Toots are scarcely sheltered trom the 
strong heats; the carrots cover this 
root with their leaves, and preserve 
them from drought by retaining the 
moisture in the ground; the carrot 
roots strike perpendicularly down- 
ward, while that of the poppy rami- 
fies near the surface. The produce of 
the ground is thus doubled, and some 
carrot seed sown between the intervals 
of the poppies, on a quarter of an 
acre of land, produced nearly eleven 
bushels of poppy seeds, froin which 
twelve quarts of clear oil, and twenty- 
oné pints of thicker oil, were ex- 
pressed. 

The number of Almanacks printed 
in the Huugarian language annually, 
is said to exceed 150,000! ! 
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A Jew named Stern, of Lublin, in 
Poland, has invented a machine for 
calculating the four rules of arith- 
metic, superior to those of Pascal, 
Grillet, and Schott. 

Dr. Woellaston, recently wanting 
some five wire for telescopes, and 
remembering that Muschoenbroek 
mentioned to have seen 500 feet of 
wire, which weighed only a single 
grain, determined to try the experi- 
ment. Hetook arod of silver, drilled 
a hole through it only one-tenth its 
diameter, filled the hole with gold, 
and succeeded in drawing it into wire 
till it did not exceed the three or 
four thousan part of an inch, and 
could have drawn it to the greatest 
fineness perceptible by the. senses. 
Drilling the silver he found very 
troublesome, and determined to try to 
draw platina wire, as this metal would 
bear the silver fo be cast round it. 
In this he succeeded with greater ease, 
drew the platina to any fineness, and 
plunged .the silver iv heated nitric 
acid, which dissolved it, and left the 
gold or platina wire perfect. The 
process may be useful to manufac- 
turers, as no method of making such 
fine wire has ever been published. 

To clean marble, a correspondent 
says, | have frequently found muriatie 
acid, either dilated or pure, prove 
eflicacious; and if it sometimes takes 
the polish off the marble for a time, it 
may be easiiy restored by the use of a 
piece of felt, with powder of putty, or 
Tripoli, and water. 

Sulphur, which has hitherto been 
considered znd?genous only where deep 
seated mines of metals are found, or 
where volcanoes or earthquakes have 
ravaged the bowels and surface of a 
country, has lately been found, by 
Dr. Heyne, surgeon in the Madras 
army, inasalt lake about twelve miles 
east of Ammalpore, and communi- 
cating, at its southern extremity, with 
a branch of the Godavery. The na- 
tives collect it in a loose soft form, or 
in semi-indurated nodules, of a grey- 
ish yellow colour, after it is dry; and 
never deeper than a foot from the 
surface of the ground on which the 
water stands. Fifty years ago the 
spot was under cultivation, and the 
country is still quite plain without.a 
hillock to be seen for fifty miles. 
Earthquakes are entirely unknown in 
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that district, and volcanic substances 
are not to be found. Dr. Heyne 
filled some bottles with the water of 
the lake; but his experiments proved 
it not to be impregnated with sulphu- 
rets of any description ; but like most 
sea-waters, to contain some sulphates: 
and he suggests, that the presence of 
brimstone in substances which not 
only can, but actually do preduce 
hydrogen gas, proves that sulphur 
itself may be a product of them, and 
possibly only a modification of hydro- 
gen. 


Theatrical Recorder. 
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Prospectuses have been issued in 
America for uniting the Chesapeak 
and Delaware by means of a canal. 
A great recommendation of the pro- 
ject is, that the mouths of those rivers 
are blockaded by British squadrons. 

A most beautiful trinket is in the 
possession of Mrs. W. Pole, late Miss 
Long; it is a broach in the form of a 
bee, composed entirely of precious 
stones. ‘The wings of the bee are 
extended, and upon touching a spring, 
they open and discover one*of the 
smallest watches ever seen. 


THEATRICAL RECORDER. 


Drery Lawe THEATRE. 
Lose no Time. 

FRNHIS new comedy is from the pen 
of Mr. Sheffington. The fol- 

lowing is a sketch of the fable :— 
Emmeline, the daughter of Del- 
moot, a whimsical character, who re- 
sides near York, is beloved by two 
voung officers of the same regiment, 
Albany, and Melborough. Although 
rivals, they continue to be friends. 
Her father, who cannot determine to 
which he shall give her hand, writes 
to each of them that he who arrives 
first at Woodlands, shall be his son 
in law. ‘The friends communicate to 
each other this letter, and atmicably 
agree not to set off till six o'clock, and 
to adopt no other means of convey- 
ance thana post-chaise. Melborough 
has a groom, from whom he thinks of 
parting, but offers to retain him at 
any price, provided he will find 
means to retard his rival's journey. 
For this purpose he gives hima purse, 
the groom accepts it, aud promises 
todo his best. Albany has recourse 
ty the same means ; he makes a simi- 
iar offer to Handicap, which is also 
accepted. Thus, he is engaged to 
both parties, and, that he may be 
honestly entitled to his double wages, 
he employs a crowd of creditors, to 
impede the progress of Melborough, 
and intends himself to become the 
driver of Albany's chaise, and over- 
turn it on the road. On the contri- 
vances of this servant, the whole plot 
turns. After a variety of projects, 
tricks, and unforeseen accidents, Al- 


‘bany is the first who arrives at Del- 


mont's; but his triumph is not of long 
continuance, for Delmont produces a 
letter, in which he is,apprised that an 
imposter will shortly make his ap- 
pearance, in the assumed character of 
the person who is entitled to the hand 
of Emmeline. This letter, which 
Albany himself had written to frus- 
trate the hopes of Melborough, ope- 
rates against his own interest: he is 
considered as an adventurer, and con- 
fined.—Melborough now arrives, and 
is well received; he is just about to 
sign the contract, when seeing his 
friend enter, who has been released by 
he contrivance of the groom, he calls 
him by his name, and this convinces 
Delmontof hiserror. Albany, there- 
fore, asthe first comer, recetves the 
hand of Emmeline. 

The piece is full of life and bustle, 
and abounds with incident, and ex- 
cellent equivogue. It concludes with 
the following appropriate lines, which 
had a very good effect :— 

Vone can deny, though other points be 
brav’d 

‘The best economy is time well sav’d ; 

Then votaries of wit, of fame, of wealth. 

Maintain such treasure from an idler’s 
stealth. 

With love, inaction is a signal crime, 

For lovers (if ¢rue lovers)—lose no. time. 

The prologue, written by Mr. 
Chandos Leigh, was spoken by Mr. 
De Camp. The epilogue, written by 
Mr. G. L. Peacock, the author of 
Palmyra, &c. abounds with excellent 
points, and was admirably delivered 
by Mrs. Edwin. The piece went off 
with ec/at, and was announced for re- 
petition amidst shouts of applause 
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MEMOIRS OF REMARKABLE PERSONS. 


Mr. Jousx Huppiestone Wywxve. 
HE relative obscurity of genius 
here complained of, would cer- 

tainly be much greater than it is, were 

it not for the frail memorials some- 
times preserved in the periodical prints. 

Mr. John Huddlestone Wynne, who 

can stil be remembered by many that 

used to visit those schools of eloquence 
at the Rebin Hood, the Queen's Head 

Tavern, and Coachmakers’ Hall, pos- 

sessed talents in oratory and compo- 

sition, which would infallibly have 
raised him above any depression of cir- 
cumstances, had it not been for some 
peculiarities of temper and disposition, 
particularly in his dress, injurious only 
to himself. He was in a very great 
measure a living illustration of UHo- 
race's ?rritabile catum—and as orator, 

poet, editor of a newspaper, &c. 

made no small figure in his day. The 

following sketch written by his son, 

Charles Edward Wynne, in 1806, is 

as just and impartial as could be ex- 

pected, and in accuracy superior to 

any information coming from a 

stranger :— 

“Edward Wynne, Richard Wynne, 
and ‘Shomas Wynne, were sons of a 
gentleman of Welsh extraction, who 
gave them respectively a liberal edu- 
cation. Edward enjoyed a situation 
under government, and resided on a 
small estate in Southampton. Richard 
had a-classical education, obtained 
the degree of master of arts, became 
afterwards chaplain to the Larl of 
Dunmore, and rector of St. Aiphage, 
Londen; was author of An Univer- 
sal Grarimar of the Learned Lan- 
‘wuages, Letters on Education, and 
several other productions. And Tho- 
mas held a situation in the office of 
the Duke of Bedtord. Edward was 
considered handsoine, and had a good 
address. fle married thrice, and had 
portions-with all his wives. By the 
first of. these dadies be had one son 
only, who was christened John Hud- 
dlestene, the subject of the present 
-memoir—Mr. Joln Huddlestone 
Wynne, a-character pretty generally 
known in.fhe literary world, was born 
in the year 1743, and fiourished be- 
tween-the sears 1760 and 1786. 

“Taught by his father early to 


coutemn mechanical employments, 
and expecting he should be bred to 
some liberal profession, he was much 
disappointed by being, contrary to 
his expectations, prematurely ap 
prenticed, at the age of thirteen, as 
compositor to a letter- press printer. 
His education was by no means finish- 
ed: he had been initiated in Latin 
at St. Paul's school: the progress he 
afterwards made in classical knowledge 
must have been attained duting his 
leisure-hours, when the business of 
the day was over, undirected by any 
and the sole result of his own exer- 
tions. Very early in life he evinced 
his poetical talent, having, when 
scarcely eight years of age, written a 
poem, which he afterwards dec!arec 
would not have disgraced his ripe: 
years. During bis apprenticeship he 
sent many of his effusions to different 
periodical publications, where they 
obtained a ready insertion, and were 
generally approved by those who read 
them. Shortly after completing his 
term, not choosing to follow the busi- 
ness of a printer, he obtained a lieu- 
tenaacy in the Kast- India service, whi- 
ther he went; but, on account of 
some unhappy controversy with a 
superior officer, and from a disgust he 
had taken to some unfair proceedings 


in that hemisphere, he in less than- 


two years from his departure returned 
to England, and being received coldly 
by his relations, who were not pleased 
at his quick return, he resolved on 
the expedient of trying his success 
as an author. He got accordingly 
introduced to several booksellers of 
that day, among whom were Kearsley, 
Riley, Bel!, Evans, and Wilkie, who 
availed themselves of bis literary ta- 
lents. Mr. W heble engaged him tocon- 
duct his Lady's Magazine, for which 
he received a regular monthly stipend; 
nor had he any reason to complain of 
their liberality for his labours, as it is 
certain several of these gentlemen 
were great friends to him in future 
life. Many of Mr. Wynne's poetical 
productions are to be found in a 
publication, intitled The British Ma- 
gazine and Review. Some of these 
appeared in his own name, others un- 
der the fictitious signature of ‘ George 
Osborne, Esq.’ Mr. W, also wrote 
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The History of England in verse, 
which has not yet appeared in print. 

“Though Mr. Wynne excelled as 
a poet, kis prose productions are like- 
wise numerous. It was by the advice 
ot Dr. Goldsmith, who was his con- 
temporary, that he first begun the 
History of Ireland, which he after- 
wards dedicated to the Duke of 
Northumberland. The Doctor jo- 
cosely observed, ‘* That it would be 
better to relinquish the draggle-tail 
Muses; as for his part he found pro- 
ductions in prose were more sought 
after and better paid for.” Mr. W.’s 
reputation as a writer soon became 
established; and had his economy 
kept pace with his success, it is cer- 
tain he might have passed through 
life, if not in affluence, at least above 
indigence. But want of economy was 
his prevailing fault. Possessing a 
sanguine imagination, and having the 
highest sense of honour and rectitude 
himself, he was easily imposed upon ; 
and while be had money he consi- 
dered but little the value of it; yet 
wanting it, perhaps none suffered more 
from the poignancy of poverty than 
he did. His acquaintance, knowing 
his failings, took advantage of his 
unsuspecting benevolent disposition, 
by soliciting him to become surety 
fura person of the name of Steven- 
son, which he did, for goods to a 
considerable amount, which were to 
be disposed of in India, whence Ste- 
venson was to remit the value ata 
stated period; hut through change 
of climate, and ihebriety, Stevenson 
died, no remittance; came from India, 
and his security, unable to pay the 
demand, was forced to prison, where 
he remained in great distress for a 
considerable time, until, by the as- 
sistance of his-uncle Edward, the 
debt was paid, and he obtaiued his 
discharge. 

“Iv the beginning of the year 1770 
he married the daughter of av emi- 
nent mason of Lambeth, who had at 
his death bequeathed a thousand 
pounds to each of his daughteis; but 
the brother, being principal executor 
to the will of his father, applied his 
sisters’ fortune to his own use in trade, 
and through his ill success, not a 
guinea of Mrs. W.’s portion was ever 

aid. This lady, however, had re- 
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ceived a good education, possessed 
an agreeable person, and was not 
more than seventeen when she was 
married. She was accomplished, and 
had an excellent understanding, which 
became afterwards materially im- 
proved by her connexion. Before 
she was eighteen, the fruit of their 
union was the writer of this memoif. 
** From the great number of ac- 
quaintances Mr. W. at this time had, 
some of whom were persons of wit 
and erudition, it was almost impos- 
sible fora man. of his ardent imagi- 
pation to avoid on every occasion sa- 
crificing too freely at the shrine of 
Bacchus ; and it frequently happened 
that it was one or two u'clock in the 
morning when he returned home. 
This occasioned an unquiet house; 
and his bride being very abstemious 
herself, often admonished him in 
strong terms on the impropriety of 
his conduct; but, notwithstanding 
such remonstrances, he was too fre- 
quently led toerr in the same way; 
and though gentle means would pro- 
bably have brought him to reform, 
harsh treatment had a contrary effect. 
Had his wife’s good sense led her to 
adopt those endearing methods of 
persuasion which some few women of 
discernment know how to employ with 
such great ettect, she would have ul- 
timately succeeded ; but alas! in this 
respect she only copied the generality 
of her sex. Repeated brawls at home 
not suitiag her husband's irritable dis- 
position, and tending to disturb his 
studies, constrained him at length to 
seek an asylum elsewhere, so that the 
remainder of his life was passed more 
like a single than a married man. 
Nor can it occasion much ‘surprise 
that a man of literary pursuits should, 
under such circumstances, abandon 
his home, especially when it is so well 
known that a Xantippe was never a 
friend to the students in philosophy 
or the suitors of the Muses. Hence 
he was perhaps induced to deviate 
from the straight path, by preferring 
the smiling gatety of some buxom 
dame (mistress perhaps of a-.tavern,) 
to the mvre praiseworthy intercourse 
of lawful connubial love. ‘These fre- 
quent separations from his family 
renders it impossible for any biogra- 
are furnish a complete history of 
sR 
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his life... Mr. Wynne was editor of 
the Gazetteer a considerable time, and 
was a well-known speaker at the Robin 
Hood and Coachmakers Hall debating 
societies but being unhappily a 
staunch supporter of an administra- 
tion whose measures were extremely 
unpopular, he got little good by his 
political speculations. In those days 
such topics were freely discussed, and 
often agitated with much warmth. 
Mr. Wynne in this respect acted the 
part of a champion, and undertook to 
defend the ministry in their war with 
America, and other ruinous measures. 
This was done in the most disinter- 
ested and ingenious manuer possible, 
as he acted purely from the dictates 
of his own opinion. On his return 
trom these heated debates, way-laid by 
some of the opposite party, many an 
unmerciful drubbing has he suffered, 
and once was so cruelly beaten that 
his life was endangered. It was in 
one of these rencounters that the 
lachrynal vessels of his right eye be- 
came contused, and occasioned him 
to undergo at times the most excru- 
tiating agonies, to alleviate which he 
frequently had recourse to large doses 
of opium. 

** But the most fatal accident hap- 
pened at the time he was in the zenith 
of his fame, about the year 1778, when 
crossing Snow-hill on a dark night, 
he was run over by a hackney-coach, 
and his leg broken in three places. 
Surgeon Young reduced the fracture 
as well as he could, being Joth to am- 
putate the limb; but, owing to the 
terrible manner in which it was shat- 
tered, sixteen weeks elapsed ere it 
was judged proper to shift the leg 
fiom the cradle that encompassed it. 
The limb, from remaining so long 
in one posture, becaine coustricted, 
and an instrument was obliged to be 
had to enable him to walk, and by de- 
grees to reduce the contraction of the 
sinews, which intime it nearly effected. 
It was during this confinement (al 
though obliged to remain early ina 
horizontal position,) that he wrote 
the kiegy on the Death of Grarvick, 
publi-hed by Mr. Harrison. This 
accident was severely felt by his fa- 
mily, and occasioned himseif much 
pain and auxiety. After writing 
many volumes, of which the writer of 


this article can give no satisfactory 
account, an asthmatic complaint, 
with which he had long been afflicted, 
occasioned his death, November 1788, 
in the 45th year of his age. His wife 
survived him but a few days, leaving 
three children totally unprovided for, 
the eldest of whom alone survives, 
and has now a wife and six children ot 
his own. 

‘* Mr. Thomas Wynne died at an 
advanced age. The Rev. Richard 
W yune lived till the year 1793, being 
more than eighty years of age when 
he died. The whole of his fortune 
he left to an orly daughter. 

** Mr. John Huddiestone Wynne 
was below the middle size, (about five 
feet four inches in height,) of a clear 
complexion, dark hair, a sanguine 
temperament, irritable and nervous. 
Previous to his lameness, though he 
always took short steps, vet be walked 
remarkably fast. In his youth he ac- 
quired a bad habit of stooping, which 
his subsequent infirmities tended to 
increase. His eyes were piercing; 
his brow remarkably fine, and had the 
appearance of being pencilled; his 
nose aquiline, which, as Lavater 
well observes, always indicates a good 
arrangement of features. He cer- 
tainly had many peculiarities, was 
very absent and négligent in his ex- 
ternal appearance, and the dress worn 
when himself a youth he seemed al- 
ways to prefer, and would probably 
have done the same had he lived in 
atHuence. : 

** He spoke and read with wonder- 
ful facility, yet with accuracy aud 
taste. When speaking in public, 
which he was much in the habit of, 
his delivery was flowing, animated, 
and eloquent, and almost forced con- 
viction on his hearers. His reading 
must have been multifarious, and his 
memory very retentive, for, without 
the advantages of a classical educa- 
tron, or being taught any language 
than the Latin, he nevertheless by 
his own exertions attaised a perfect 
knowledge of the French, anda cur- 
sory one of the Greek and Hebrew. 
Nor was he ignorant of the elements 
of physic, astronomy, mathematics, 
and. navigation, and in theological 
and philosophical subjects in generad 
he stood high in repute. But his 
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chief delight was poetry; and to his 
friends it is well known that he has 
sometimes composed a poem with as 
much facility as a merchant would 


ee 
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write a letter on the ordinary concerns 
of business; so that many of his pro- 
ductions may be considered as mere 
extempore effusions.” 


i 


STATE OF PUBLIC AFFAIRS, 


RUSSIA. 

UR remarks upon the folly of the 

allies in the State of Public Af- 
fairs for April, relative to their avow- 
ed intention of driving the French 
into their own limits, together with 
their Quixotic proclamation, issued 
at Berlin, not on the first, but on the 
third of April, for restoring and se- 
curing the foundation of every Euro- 
pean state, in the name of their Ma- 
jesties, the Emperor of Russia and 
King of Prussia, sanctioned by Great 
Britain, will now probably appear to 
have been founded on just and ra- 
tional views, since established by facts. 
We also hinted, under the head of 
‘ Austria,’ that ‘‘she might have as 
much to fear from the liberator as the 
supposed disturber of Europe—and 
that the seeds of disunion among the 
allies had begun to appear already.” 
Those seeds of disunion, none will 
deny, have now shot up into pretty 
visible plants of discord; and these 
will produce a division of interests on 
the continent, that neither force nor 
address will ever be able to re-unite 
again. The firmness, and the one in- 
terest pursued by the French, has but 
too fatally triumphed over the differ- 
ent interests pursued by the allies. 
‘he zeal of a gallant nation, outraged 
by the indignant terms of peace offer- 
ed them under the reverses princi- 
pally brought about by the climate, 
assisted by the military skill of their 
leader, have dissolved every obstacle ; 
so that, instead of receiving, he will 


‘probably dictate the terms of peace 


to two monarchs, with half of Europe, 
at their heels, who but a few inonths 
since declared they would be satisfied 
with nothing less than an exchange 
of all the dynasties established by 
conquest and defensive war on the 
part of France for the last twenty 
years! but Sic transit gloria mundi : — 
and thus a few weeks, as we expressed 
itin the latter end of April, ‘‘ has put 
every one in possession of facts which 
could only have been foreseen by a 


few as to the final result of the cam- 
paign.” 

The steps that led to a conclusion 
so unexpected by the many, and those 
governed by common fame, who is 
always said to be a liar, will in a great 
measure appear from our own official 
documents. 

The London Gazette for May 25, 
contains a dispatch from Lord Cath- 
cart, dated Dresden, May 6, 1813, 
which describes the battle of Lutzen 
that took place on the 2d.__He states, 
that on that day, as soon as their Ma- 
jesties saw the troops placed according 
to the disposition, the whole w.s put 
in motion towards the enemy, placed 
behind a long ridge, and in a string 
of villages, of which Gorschen is the 
principal, with a hollow way and 
small stream in the front, waiting the 
near approach of the allies, He had 
an immense quantity of ordnance dis- 
tributed throughout the line and in 
the villages; the batteries in the open 
country were supported by masses of 
infantry in solid squares. The plan 
was to attack the village of Gros Gors- 
chen with artillery and infantry: here 
the Prussian cayalry presented them- 
selves, and supported their movements 
with great gallantry; but the showers 
of grape-shot and musketry near a 
hollow way made it impracticable for 
them to penetrate, and the enemy ap- 
pearing determined to maintain the 
villages at any expense, the affair as- 
sumed the most expensive character 
of attack and defence, of a post re- 
peatedly taken, lost, and retaken.— 
Late in the evening, Bonaparte hav- 
ing called in the troops from Leipsig, 
and collected all his reserves, made 
an attack from his left on the right of 
the allies, supported by the fire of se- 
veral batteries advancing. ‘The viva- 
city of this movement made it expe- 
dient to change the front of the near- 
est brigades on the sight, and as the 
whole cavalry from the left was or- 
dered to turn this attack, and to charge 
it, 1 was not (said bis Lordship) with- 
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out hopes of witnessing the destruc- 
tion of Bonaparte and of all his army; 
but before the cavalry could arrive, 
it became so dark that nothing could 
be distinguished but the flashes of his 
guns. ‘The allies remained in posses- 
sion of the deputed villages, and of 
the line on which the enemy had 
stood. Orders were given to renew 
the attack in the morning, but the 
eneiny did not wait for it, and it was 
judged expedient, with respect to the 
general posture of the cavalry, not to 
pursue. 

We were next to this put in posses- 
sion of the French account of the 
battles of Bautzen and Wurtchen, 
where the Russians and Prussians now, 
we are told, are reduced to 65,000 
men, then collected from 150 to 
160,000! The aftuir on the 19th of 
May opened on the part of the French 
with the repulse of a General Perin, 
who, we are told, had taken bad dis- 
positions, and Jost 600 men, 2 pieces 
of cannon, &c. This, however, was 
repaired by Count de Valmy, and the 
cavalry, at the head of the Italian di- 
vision. After a battle of three hours, 
the village of Weissig was carried; 
this the French deemed an important 
event. On the 20th at three in the 
morning, the Emperor went to the 
heights in the rear of Bautzen; at 
noon the cannonade commenced, and 
after the French army had forced the 
passage of the Spree, the Emperor en- 
tered Bautzen at eight o’clock. This 
day was merely the prelude to the bat- 
tle of Wurtchen.. On the 21st, at five 
in the morning, the Emperor marched 
towards the heights, and at eleven the 
Duke of Treviso'’s corps was engaged 
in 2 dreadful cannonade, before all the 
enemy's redoubts and entrenchments. 
At three in the afternoon, the village 
of Preissig was taken, and whilst the 
army was in the greatest incertitude 
of success, a heavy firing, heard along 
a line of three leagues, announced to 
the Emperor that the battle was won. 
The enemy finding that his right was 
turned, began to retreat, and this re- 
treat soon becameaflizht. The Duke 
of Ragusa then made a movement, 
which took the whole of the enemy's 
left in flank, which then fell into an 
unavoidable rout. On the 22d, at 
four in the morning, the whole French 
ariny again put itself in motion; the 
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enemy fled the whole night, making 
no resistance till he had gained the 
heights in the rear of Reichenbach. 
Here they first saw the French cavalry 
of Polish and Red Lancers, who over- 
threw their's. General Latour Mau- 
bourg also arrived to assist with 14,000 
horse, and the French and Saxon Cu- 
rassiers, a sight which astonished the 
allies, who thought the French had 
been unprovided with horse of. any 
kind. ‘The French were to have slept 
at Gorlitz, but found a guard on the 
heights in front. The French loss, on 
the 20th and @Qist, is estimated at 11 or 
12,000 men in killed and wounded. 
Duroc and other officers were killed. 
All Saxony, it was said, was delivered 
in consequence of this success, and by 
the 24th, the French army would bein 
Silesia. More than 10,000 wounded 
of the allies remained in the hands of 
the French, and if, as the country 
people report, 18,000 more were re- 
moved in carriages, it may partly ac- 
count for the present amazing defi- 
ciency in their numbers as stated in 
the official dispatch from General 
Stewart, who was present. 

The next official dispatches from 
Gen. Stewart, published in a supple- 
ment to the London Gazette of Tues- 
day, June 9, dated Goldberg, May 24, 
stated, that the allies under Count 
Wittgenstein, in position in advance 
of Wurtchen and Hochkirch, was 
attacked by the enemy at day-break, 
comi.anded by Bonaparte in per- 
son, onthe morning of the Qist; that 
he had assembled all his forces for this 
effort, and had not detached largely, 
as had been supposed, to other quar- 
ters. The strong position of the allies 
is described much in the same manner 
as the French had done in their dis- 
patches, as are also their movements. 
Near Bautzen, Bonaparte was visible 
on a commanding spot, directing the 
battle; yet after the allies had main- 
tained the contest from day-break till 
five in the evening, they were induced 
to change their position, and his Im- 
perial Majesty of Russia would have 
made efforts to sustain the position by 
renewed attacks, had not reasons of 
prudence, with the most important 
considerations, decided otherwise. 

The postscript says, the loss on both 
sides was great. The enemy's must 
have been tremendous; but General 
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Stewart was unable to state the num- 
bers with any accuracy. 

Another letter of the same date 
mentions that the army continued to 
retire to Reichenbach, which they de- 
fended in the most obstinate manner 
against the enemy's advance, led-byBo- 
naparte in person, and a strong force 
of cavalry; till bringing up a number 
of guns and out flanking the rear 
euard of the allies, it was obliged to 
fall back on Gorlitz in the best order. 
The allied army was left moving in 
the direction of Schwiednitz, and on 
the morning of the 24th, the enemy 
had not pressed them in their retreat. 

There is nothing in Gen. Stewart's 
dispatches to counteract what the 
French say as to the amazing strength 
of the position chosen by the allies. 
The enemy, they say, had the greatest 
confidence in the works they had there 
thrownup. ‘ An idea may be formed 
of them when it is known that they 
were the labour of 10,000 workmen, 
during three months: the position the 
Russians considered as unattackable.” 
The maneuvres of the French, one of 
our journalists observes, were bril- 
liant; their positions were fine, the 
young troops fought with infinite gal- 
lantry, and their artillery spread de- 
struction among the evemy’s ranks. 

The enemy's account of the pro- 
ceedings in this quarter, down to the 
29th, mention their advanced guard 
being within seven leagues of Breslau, 
and that it was belicved that Count 
Shouvaloff and Gen. Kleist, who had 
presented themselves at the advanced 
posts, had arrived there on account of 
proposals relative to an armistice. 

A dispatch from Gen. Lyon, con- 
taining another from the Russian Gen. 
Czernicheft, was published on Satur- 
day, June 19, in a supplement to the 
Gazette, giving an account of the 
enemy being surprized at Halberstadt, 
and the capture of 1000 men, $00 draft 
horses, and 14 cannon, 700 of the 
eveny killed, &c. The General 
of Division Ochse, and a colonel, 
were among the prisoners. The 
French papers had previonsly alluded 
to this affair, and hinted at some kind 
of treachery and the intended punish- 
ment of the commandant. 

FRANCE. 

A series of fortunate and unexpected 

events have again placed this country 
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upon an eminenee, from whence she 
seems to look with conscious superi- 
ority upon the manifest defeat and dis- 
vuion of her enemies. The retreat of 
the allies after the decisive battles of 
Lutzen, Bautzen, and Wurtchen, has 
undoubtedly led to the signing of an 
armistice on the 4th of June, which 
is to continue till the 20th of July 
This was preceded by the arrival of 
Count Shouvaloff, and the Prussian 
General Kleist, atthe French head- 
quarters, and a conference of eighteen 
hours. During this time the allies re- 
main in East Prussia, and the French 
in Saxony and Silesia, the latter hav- 
ing the privilege to provision the gar- 
risons of Dantzic, Stettin, Custrin, 
Molsk, &c. every five days, with a free 
use of a French league of ground in 
the rear of them. A corps of the al- 
lies that blockaded Magdeburg, and 
annoved the rear of the French, will 
be also got rid of. Thus they have 
every advantage ofa cessation of arms, 
and the allies little or none, excepting 
their not being attacked. The Poles 
that have been admitted to pass 
threugh Bohemia, were expected at 
Zettau on the 10th, as was the Empe- 
ror of Austri. at or near Prague, where 
it is still said a congress is to be held. 
The French Emperor is said to ‘have 
taken up his residence at Dresden, 
though in this interval of rest he is 
fortifving his positions, having order- 
ed a new fortress to be built at the 
mouth of the Havel. Hamburgh also, 
it is said, will be made uncommonly 
strong, and the approaches to it partly 
laid under water, This London in 
miniature, the French papers say, 
with the assistance of the Danes, was 
entered by main force, on the 30th ult. 
when an English Prince arrived there 
just in time to see what was going on, 
and to save himself. Thus tn a short 
cainpaign they say, the enemy has been 
driven back, half Silesia conquered, 
the whole of Saxony and the 32d mili- 
tary division recovered. It is also 
hinted that hostilities are likely to re- 
commence between Denmark and 
Sweden, the Swedes aud the English 
having deprived the Norwegians of 
the supplies lately sent there from 
Denmark, 

The abilities of Napoleon in the ca- 
binet are now of course more dreaded 
than they were in the field, and where, 
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as if all his opponents were smitten 
with judicial blindness, there is not 
one man of equal genius to oppose 
him. The plain reason of the want of 
success among the allies is not because 
this or that system of policy was not 
adopted and pursued; but because 
they have always acted as if that which 
was morally wreng could be political- 
ly right. War, which bas bitherto 
been a dreadful, though only a tempo- 
rary expedient, they have endeavour- 
ed to render perpetual. That which 
has never been begun without some 
definable object, they have in vain en- 
deavoured to carry on without any; 
and what has only been just and ne- 
cessary at some certain times, they 
have endeavoured to make so beyond 
all the bounds of prescription or pre- 
cedent, never dreaming that the idea 
of raising or conducting a state with- 
out morality—or that setting its re- 
strictions at defiance, is like throwing 
away the line and rule, and then 
attempting to raise a strong or a beau- 
tiful edifice. 
AUSTRIA. 

This power, by some politicians 
supposed to hold the balance of Eu- 
rope, has of late evidently let it incline 
in favour of the French: we say of 
late, because, before the battles of 
Lutzen and Bautzen, when there were 
ardent hopes of the allies not only 
maintaining themselves, but also of 
realizing some of those promises to re- 
store the equilibrium of Europe, Aus- 
tria drew back, and hesitated to com- 
mit herself. She might for a short 
time suppose that the genius and for- 
tune of Napoleon had forsaken him, 
and like the rest of the nations be 
willing to rise again from the'ruins of 
the crowns and sceptres which he had 
broken. But unaccountably the iron 
frontier of France could not be pene- 
trated, neither could the allies, assist- 
ed by the population of Germany, 
maintain themselves upon the ground 
they had taken during the winter 
without opposition! 
tur et nos in illis. 

Among other proofs of an alteration 
of sentiment in the court of Vienna, 
the following circumstance has lately 
transpired:-—** Mr. Boughton, a geu- 
tieman net long arrived in town, was 
entrusted by Mr. Liston, our ambas- 
sador at Constantinopke, with dis- 
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patches for Lord Castlereagh: he 


came through Vienna. When he ar- 
rived in that city, he was told by the 
police that he must suffer his dis- 
patches to be examined: on his refu- 
sal, he was confined in a dungeon, 
denied pen, ink, and paper; even his 
pen-knife and snuff-box taken from 
him—and on the sixth day of his con- 
finement, the emissaries of this friend- 
ly and half-allied government were 
proceeding to open the dispatches by 
force, on which Mr. Boughton (who 
had no other. means of opening a di- 
rect communication with the Austrian 
minister) tore-up the floor of bis dun- 
geon, and with a little bit of wood, 
which he burned into charcoal, wrote 
& remonstrance on another bit of 
board to Count Metternich, stating he 
was an English gentleman charged 
with dispatches for his government; 
that nothing should induce him to 
sutier these dispatches to be forced 
fiom him; and that if the Austrian 
government proceeded in these acts 
of violence, the time might come 
when his government might severely 
retaliate. Upon this renionstrance 
Count Metternich sent an order for 
Mr. Boughton’s liberation. But bad 
Mr. Boughton shewn less firmness and 
determination, the Austrian govern- 
ment would have possessed themselves 
of the English dispatches. This fact 
surely will convince the most sanguine 
that all hope of Austrian co-operation 
is vain.” 

Since this the court of Austria has 
further committed itself, by the suffer- 
ance of the Polish troops to march 
through Bohemia to join the French 
grand army; and if further proof was 
wanting of her opposition to the vital 
interests of this country, it might be 
found in her approbation of the 
treaty of Utrecht, as the basis of the 
congress of peace to be held under 
her auspices, in which it is agreed 
that free bottoms shall make free 
goods. 

SWEDEN. 

The treaty between this country 
and the cz-devant French Prince, or 
General, who now governs that coun- 
try, isone of the most extraordinary 
that ever was framed, It confirms all 
the rumours, as to the terms thrown 
out in the ‘ministerial prints, which 
were at first deemed top extravagant 
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and offensive to be true; but from 
which it appears that England was to 
heve lent her naval force to Sweden, 
to assist in depriving Denmark of the 
same; to grant Sweden a subsidy of 
no less than a million of money; and 
to cede to her the Island of Gauda- 
loupe—for no other consideration in 
the world than Sweden furnishing 
$0,000 mercenary troops, to act in 
concert with Russia in a direct opera- 
tion against France, according to pre- 
vious stipulations with the court of 
St. Petersburgh. Now though it had 
not been officially announced that a 
single musket had been fired by Swe- 
den in our behalf from the 2d of 
March, the period of signing the trea- 
ty, up to the middie of June, there 
were not wanting persons who assert- 
ed, that only in keeping Denmark in 
check during that time Sweden had 
merited her subsidy, &c. The real 
fact is, that the plan of the English 
government only failed in part; 
hecause, if the design of intimidating 
Denmark, by means of Sweden, had 
succeeded, instead of 30,000, they 
would have brought 60,000 men into 
the field against France: and thus 
these people, whose advocates fre- 
quently tell us that Bonaparte’s con- 
scripts are conducted to the army in 
chains, would have had the Danes to 
have served through terror, while the 
Swedes were to be lured into the field 
under hopes of reward! — This, like all 
the disjointed plans of the last twenty 
years, has failed; and while it involves 
its authors in absurdity and confusion, 
affords a fresh proof that there are cer- 
tain vicious habits in some abandoned 
subjects which no experience will 
correct, and that no remedy short of 
dissolution will cure. Still there are 
several circumstances that will in a 
very great measure exculpate the 
Swedes from the charge of inactivity. 

It appears by the papers laid upon 
the table of the House of Commons, 
that by the treaty between Russia and 
Sweden, to which Great Britain has 
by invitation acceded, that the court 
of Stockholm was to furnish an army 
of 25 or $0,000 men, to co-operate 
with a Russian force of 15,000, after- 
wards carried to 35,000, in a diversion 
on the coast of Germany. As the 
price of this co-operation Russia ex- 
pressly engaged to effect ‘the union, 
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and guarantee the possession of the 
kingdom of Norway to Sweden, and, 
until that object was accomplished, 
the court of Sweden was not bound to 
furnish its contingent. The over- 
tures made by the Russian minister at 
Copenhagen for that purpose, how- 
ever, totally failed, and as Russia had 
not an adequate force to accomplish 
the object any other way than by trea- 
ty or intimidation, the treaty became 
null and void. The impolicy of this 
treaty, which certainly arose out of the 
weakness of this country, was in suf- 
fering themselves to be in any degree 
bound by Russia, for want of which 
the latter has only been a dead weight, 
where she ought to have furnished an 
irresistible momentum or impetus. It 
appears that out of this number 
$0,000, Sweden has absolutely landed 
28,000 at Stralsund, where they are in 
a manner locked up, with their hands 
before them; not so much by the 
effects of the armistice agreed on be- 
tween the French and Russians on the 
4th of June, as by the want of forces 
on the part of the Russians, before 
and after the battles of Lutzen and 
Bautzen. So that, it seems, the allies 
have no more right than ourseives to 
plume themselves upon calculations 
which it is evident, though willing, 
they have not been able to carry into 
execution. 

Sweden, too, after all that has been 
said of her real enmity to France, it 
will appear, notwithstanding the im- 
pediments thrown in the way of her 
commerce by the French Emperor, 
ever since 1510, was but an unwilling 
assistant. Besides professing her de- 
votion for France during the long in- 
terval of complaint, she never with- 
drew her ambassador till 18138, after 
the disastrous return of Napoleon 
trom Russia; a period which would 
have held out but a very poor prospect 
to a country like Sweden, bad she even 
persisted in maintaining a neutrality, 
towards such powerful neighbouts as 
Alexander and his allies. 


AMERICA. 


-The American loan, which some of 
our papers say the President would be 
unable te obtain, has been raised in 
the single city of Philadelphia: there 
is, therefore, an end to the delusion 
attempted to’be imposed upon us, as 
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to their inability to carry on the war 
for want of funds. A circumstance 
of no small importance is also related, 
stating that since the war has been 
going on, our government not chusing 
to trust the bumber of their seamen 
which we have in our service, chuse 
to consider them as prisoners of war, 
and retain them as such, to be ex- 
changed against persons whom the 
Americans may have really taken 
from us in open and actual war ! 


Since the well contested affair at 
Ogdensburg, described by Sir George 
Prevost, in which a part of the Ame- 
rican army of Canada were defeated 
with considerable loss, nothing of 
monient has occurred, excepting what 
we have learnt from unofficial reports 
of the capture of York ‘Town, the 
second capital of Canada, by the 
Americans, who attacked it by land 
and water, killing many, and making 
a number of prisoners, English and 
indians. ‘he American Geueral Pike, 
200 Americans, and abont 50 British 
artillerymen, were accidently killed by 
an explosion of powder, in one of 
the magazines. The American frig- 
ate President, now made to carry 64 
guns, and another of 58, have lately 
proceeded to sea. The predatory 
warfare carried on by the British on 
the American coast, excepting inthe 
Chesapeake, has not been attended 
with any remarkable success. 


DENMARK 


Has, by the last instance of the 
want of foresight in the British mi- 
nistry, been precipitated into the 
arms of France. Sweden by promises 
of aggrardizement, being made her 
determined enemy, the whole of the 
Danish troops have been put under 
the disposal of the French Prince of 
Eckmuhl; and the king of Denmark, 
whose ambassador was lately sent from 
England without a hearing, it is said 
has deputed Count Saas to the French 
Emperor upon an important mission, 
in which it is since reported he has 
succeeded, whilst an English, a Rus- 
sian, and a Swedish envoy, sent to 
Copeahagen, to recover the lost con- 
fidence of that nation, were ordered 
away without a hearing. It is since 
understood that the Danes have taken 
possession of Lubeck, on the Trave, 
thirty-one miles from Hamburgh, and 
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that hostilities between them and the 
Swedes are unavoidable. 
DOMESTIC. 

Remarkable Trial of Mr. Nash.—A 
new feature in the administration of 
the laws of this country has occurred 
in this case; Joseph Nash was, on 
Tuesday June 8, indicted for forging 
upon the name of, James Edmonds, 
for 482l. 3s. with intent to defraud 
the Bank of England, with various 
other counts changing the form of 
the indictment. ‘Thomas Cobb, a 
grocer, stated that he had been in the 
habit of doing business with the pri 
soner, who was a grocer in Newgate 
street, in partnership with his brother, 
by reciprocal accommodation bills. 
That the credit of neither should suf- 
fer by this practice, too frequent in 
the money concerns, the prisoner 
said he hada friend in the country 
of the name of Edmonds, who would 
draw upon him fur his acceptance, 
and this had been a practice since 
1808. ‘The bills were generally dis- 
counted at the bank. The witness, 
Cobb, looked at the forged bill pro 
duced of hls own acceptance, and 
also endorsed Thomas and J. Nash, 
which was in the prisoner's hand- 
writing. The bill had been discounted, 
but witnesses having stopped pay- 
ment, the house of the prisoner's be- 
came embarrassed also, and the bili 
was not taken up, which had never 
before been the case with bills dis- 
counted at the bank. 

Oncross-exainination, witness stated 
that he had tendered money for the 
billat the bank after it was disho- 
noured, but it was not accepted; he 
also stated himself to be solvent, 
though sudden eyents had pressed on 
him, and disabled him from going on 
with his business. The bank clerks 
proved having discounted the bill, 
for Thomas and James Nash, in Fe- 
bruary. James Wyatt, post master 
and collector of taxes, proved that no 
such person as Jaines Edmonds re- 
sided at Banbury, as the forged bill 
expressed. He did not know a James 
Edmonds, and he had lived seventeen 
years in the place. 

Mr. Kaye, solicitor to the Bank, 
stated that on the bill being dis- 
counted, he was directed to find the 
drawer, and he saw Cobb and Cu. and 
the psisoner on the subject. There 
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were three bills discounted at the 
Bank, overdue, and two not due, 
amounting to 7001. Witness asked if 
Edmonds lived at Banbury, and the 
prisoner replied, he never did live 
there; that he was in the habit of 
calling on him to draw, bills, but that 
he could not give his address, as he 
was bound to hold him harmless. 

The prisoner added, the Bank should 
not he injured, and he sent in the 
state of his affairs. Witness stated 
that money had been offered for the 
forged bill, but that it could not be 
accepted. 

In defence, the prisoner acknow- 
fedged his guilt, and urged that he 
had a wife and four children dependent 
on him. He protested he bad no in- 
tention of fiaud, and meant to have 
taken up the bills, but for sudden 
temporary embarrassments. 

More than twenty respectable wit- 
nesses gave the prisoner a most irre- 
proachable character for honesty, 
sobriety, and industry. Verdict, 
Guilty. 

Some persons, in mitigation of Mr. 
Nash's offence, say, that by the sta- 
tutes it-is described to be “ falsely 
making, forging, or counterfeiting ;” 
and, therefore, to forge or to counter- 
feit, cau only be to sign the name of 
some EXISTING ‘person without his 
consent, atid passing off the writing 
asthe act of that person, with the 
sutention to defraud also, which should 
be made manifest to the Jury. They 
say it must likewise be proved, that 
no such names as James Edmonds, 
&c. exist. As,to the non-residetice 
of Edmonds, at Banbury, it is stated, 
that the residence of an hour is suffi- 
cient to enable a man to date a bill, 
and that this offence may, and does 
amount to a deception, but not to a 
forgery. It has been further urged, 
that it is ervel in the Bank directors 
to seek the death of a respectable 
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individual, for doing that which -has 
been a constant and common practice 
for vears. But whatever may be said 
in mitigation of this particular case, 
the general practice bas an evident 
tendency to injure society, and the 
nore specdily to ruin the paper credit 
that remains, and which is now un- 
fortunately the principal means left 
for carrying on trade. 

The loan for twenty-seven millions 
has at length been filled; and what is 
remarkable, there were no more than 
two competitors, Messrs. Barns and 
Co, and Messrs. Baring andCo. The 
premium which these loan-mongers 
have consented to take, for advancing 
their money, is no less than seven and 
anda half per cent. 

The Catholic Bill has been rejected ; 
for,on Monday, May 24, upon the 
motion of the Speaker to leave out the 
clause giving the Catholics seats in 
parliament, there was, for the motion, 
amajority of four, upon which the 
partisans of the bill gave up the rest. 
That the friends of Catholic eman- 
cipation will resume their endeavours, 
in the next session of parliament, can 
scarcely be doubted; but since their 
pretensions have assumed so much of 
the appearance of a struggle for power, 
rather than for the exercise of reli- 
gion, it is certain that they have, and 
will lose, a number of their friends, 
notwithstanding they may still stvle 
themselves friends of civil as well as 
religious liberty. The constitution 
of Enyland knows nothing of any 
kind of obedience to any foreign 
prince whatever, neither as the head 
of achureh, vor the head of a state, 
at Paris, Avignen, or the Vatican. 
Jo the-right which the majority of 
the Catholics contend for, to appeal 
toa foreign bishop, they ask a degree 
of liberty not granted, nor even re- 
quested, by any other subjects in 
Engiand. 
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BIOGRAPHY. 

Clarkson's Memoirs of the Private 
and Public Life of Wim. Penn. 2 vols. 
8vo. . 24s. 

Bower's Life of Luther; with an 
Account of the early Progress of the 
Reformation. 8vo. 12s. 

Southey's Life of Nelson. 2 vols. 
fc. 10s. or 2 vols. cr. 8vo. 15s. 

DRAMA. 

The Englishman at Verdun, or the 
Prisoner of Peace: a Drama, in Five 
Acts. By J. Lawrance. fe. 5s. 6d. 

EDUCATION. 

Carpenter's English Vocabulary ; 
designed as a Sequel to the Scholar's 
Spelling Assistant. 12mo, 2s. 

The Nature and Objects of Elo- 
cution explained; with Mr. B. H. 
Smart's Prospectus and Term. Is. 

GEOGRAPHY. 

Rutler’s Sketch of ancient and mo- 
dern Geography. 8vo. 4s. 

A Statistical Chart of Europe; 
uniting all that is most interesting in 
the Geography of that distinguished 
Portion of the Globe; and shewing 
at oue View, the territorial Extent, 
the military Strength, and the com- 
mercial Imporiance of each State. 
By T? Myers. 5s. 6d. or on cloth 
and rollers, 10s. 

HISTORY. 

Burney's History of Voyages and 
Hiscoveries in the South Sea, Part IIL. 
from 1620 to 1668. royal 4to. I, 2s. 

Bailey’s Epitome of Universal His- 
tory, aucient and modern. 2 vols. 
8vo. is. 

The Annual Register, or a View of 
the History, Politics, and Literature, 
forthe Year 1812. 8vo. 16s. 

The History and Antiquities of 
Hinckley, in the County of Leicester; 
including the Hamlets of Dadlington, 
Stoke, Wykin, and The Hyde. The 
-econd edition. By the late Benjamin 
Bartlett, Esq. F.S.A. with additions. 
By John Nichols, F.S.A. Lond. Edinb. 
and Perth. folio. 

The History and Antiquities of 
Hawsted, and Hardwick, io the County 
of Suffolk, By the Rev. Sir John 
Cullum, Bart. F.R.S. and F.S.A. The 
Second Edition; with Corrections by 
the Author, and Notes by his Brother, 
Sir Thomas Gery Cullum. royal 4to. 
21. 2s. imperial paper, 4l. 4s. 

The Third Volume of a.much-im- 
proved Edition, by Mr. Gough, of 
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Hutchins’s History of Dorsetshire. 
6l. 6s. or on large paper, Sl. 8s. 

Stewart's History of Bengal. 4to. 
63s. 

Hewlett’s concise History of the 
Jews. 12mo. 6s. 

HORTICULTURE. 

Abercrombie’s Practical Gardener, 
in every Department. 12mo. Qs, 

LAW. 

Toone’s Magistrate’s Manual, or 
Summary of the Duties and Powers 
of a Justice of the Peace. 8vo. 19s. 

Williams's Law relating to the 
Clergy; being a Practical Guide to 
the Clerical Profession in the legal 
and canonical Discharge of their 
Duties. 8vo. 16s. 

MATHEMATICS. 

Lockhart’s Method of Approximat- 
ing towards the Roots of Cubic Equa- 
tions, belonging to the Irreducible 
Case. 8vo. 7s. 6d. 

MECHANICS. 

Martin's Circle of the Mechanical 
Arts. 4to. 2l. 

MEDICAL AND SURGICAL. 

Park's Inquiry into the Laws of 
Animal Life; being an Analysis of the 
Principles of Medical Science. Part I. 
royal Svo. 25s. 

Fraser's Essay on the Shoulder 
Joint Operation ; principally deduced 
from Anatomical Observation. 2s. 

Mills’s Essay on the Utility of Blood- 
letting in Fever. 8vo. 7s. 

Bateman’s Practical Synopsis of 
Cutaneous Diseases, according to the 
Arrangement of Dr. Wellan. Svo. 
12s. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

Polehampton'’s Gallery of Nature 
and Art, or a Tour through Creation 
and Science. Illustrated with Plates, 
Vol. I. Svo. 24s. 

Smeaton’s Narrative of the Building 
and Description of the Construction 
of the Eddystone Light House. folio, 
6l. 6s. 

Broughton’s Letters; written in a 
Mahratta Lampin 1809. 4to. 48s. 

Oxford University Calendar for 
1813. 4s. 6d. 

‘Plummer's Letter to the Right Hon. 
the Earl of Buckinghamshire, on the 
Renewal of the East India Company's 
Charter. 6s. 

The Orange Institution; a slight 
Sketch: withan Appendix. Contain- 
ing the Rules ard Regulations of the 














Orange Societies of Great Britain and 
Ireland. 2s. 

A Letter to his Royal Highness the 
Duke of Sussex, on the Self Mis- 
named Friends of Civil and Religious 
Liberty. By an Orangeman. 1s 6d. 

Forster's Researches into Atmos- 
pheric Phenomena. 8vo. 7s. 

Rippingham’s Art of Extempore 
public Speaking. 12mo. 6s. 

Blaquire’s Letters from the Medi- 
terranean ; containing an Account of 
Sicily, Tunis, and Malta. 2 vols. 8vo. 
28s. 

Horner's Description of an im- 
proved Method of delineating Estates. 
8vo. 7s. 6d. 

Milner’s Strictures on some of the 
Publications of the Rev. H. Marsh, 
D.D. 8yvo. 9s. 

The Beauties of Anna Seward; care- 
fully selected, and alphabetically ar- 
ranged, by W.C. Oulton. -12mo. 5s. 

Asculapean Secrets Revealed, or 
friendly Hints and Admonitions; ad- 
dressed to Gentlemen of the Medical 
Profession, and the Public in general. 
12mo. 6s. 

A Letter toa Friend in Ireland, on 
India Affairs. By P. O'Hara. 1s. 

A Letter to her Royal Highness the 
Princess of Wales, on the Nature and 
Extent of her Acquittal. 4s. 

An Account of the HighJand Society 
of London, from its Commencement 
in May 1773, to the Commencement 
of the Year 1813 By the Right Hon. 
Sir J. Sinclair. 3s. 

Nichols’s (John, F.S.A.) Literary 
Anecdotes of the Eighteenth Century, 
Vol. V.II. (Index) delivered Gratis to 
Purchasers of the preceding Volumes. 

The Sorrows of Cesar, or the Ad- 
ventures of a Foundling Dog. By 
Mrs. Pilkington. 12mo. 3s. 6d. 


NOVELS. ; 
T Can't Afford It; and other Tales. 
2vols. 10s. 
Opie’s Tales of Real Life. 3 vols. 
18s. 
Houghton's Border Chieftains, or 
Love and Chivalry. 3 vols. 18s. 
ORIENTAL LITERATURE. 
Shakspeare’s (John) Grammar of 
the Hindustani Language. 4to. @Is. 
Strachey’s (Edward) Bija Granita, 
or the Algebra of Hindus. 4to. 15s. 
POLITICS AND POLITICAL ECO- 
NOMY. 
Speech of the Hon, J. Quincey, 
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delivered in the House of Representa- 
tives of the United States of America, 
Jan. 5, 1813. 2s. 

Considerations on the Trade with 
America; extracted from the Times 
Newspaper, April 5, 1813. 1s. 

POETRY. 

Forbury Hill: aPoem. 2s. 6d. 

Modern Poets; a Dialogue, in 
Verse. Qs. 

Poems, by S. B. Frome. 12mo. 4s. 

The Peruvian’s: a Poem. In Ten 
Cantos. By R. Huish. 8vo. 10s. 

Bidlake’s Year: a Poem. 8vo. 
10s. 6d. 

The Giaour: a Fragment of a 
Turkish Tale. By Lord Byron. 8vo. 
4s. 6d. 

The Nature of Things: a Didas- 
calic Poem. Translated from the 
Latin of Titus Lucretius Carus, By 
T. Busby. 2 vols. royal 4to. 51. 5s. 

RELIGION. 

Kerr's Sermon, Sept. 6, 1807, on 
the Opening of a Monument, set up 
in St. Mary's Church, Fort St. George, 
to commemorate the Virtues and 
Services of the late Rev. Mr. Swartz. 
Qs. Gd. 

Totton’s Sermon, in the Parish 
Church of Debden, Essex, March 10, 
18i3. 1s. 6d. 

Ackland’s Sermon, at Christ Church, 
Surrey, April 4, 1813. 1s. 6d. 

Penuock's Sermon, at the Found; 
ling Hospital, May 2, 1813. 1s. 6d. 

Middleton's Charge, delivered be- 
fore the Society for promoting Chris- 
tian Knowledge, March 28, 1813, to 
the Rev. C. A. Jacobi; together with 
his Reply. 1s. 6d. 

Jesus Christ, a Man of Sorrows, 
and acquainted with Grief: a Sermon, 
at the Protestant Dissenter’s Chapel, 
at Cockey, in Ainsworth, April 4, 
1813. By J. Bealey. 1s. 

Bealey's Two Discourses, at Man- 
chester, Dec. 30, 1812, and Jan. 10, 
1813. 1s. 6d. 

The Book of Common Prayer re- 
formed, according to the Plan of the 
late Dr. S. Clarke; together with the 
Psalter or Psalms of David, and @ 
Collection of Hymns for Public Wor 
ship. 12mo. 8s. 

Belsham's Review of Mr. Wilber- 
force’s Treatise, in Letters, toa Lady ; 
with a Preface, containing the Au- 
thor’s Reply to Animadversions upon 
thisReview. 8vo. 6s. 
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A Protestant Catechism: shewing 
the principal Errors of the Church of 
Rome. 38s. 

Harrison's Sermons, on various im- 
portant Subjects. 8vo, 10s. 

D'Oyley’s Remarks on Sir William 
Drummond's CEdipus Judaicus.— 
Part Ih. 8vo0. 6s. 

Ryder’s Sermon, before the Benefit 
of St. Mary's School, in Liecester. Qs, 

Cogan’s Theological Disquisition. 
Vol. Il. vo. 12s. Gd. 

Munkhouse’s Sermons on various 
Subjects, chiefly practical.  8vo. 
10s. 6d. 

Wilkinson’s Five Discourses; in 
which the chief Errors of Popery are 
considered, Qs. 

Cotterill’s Speech, delivered at the 
Anniversary of the Branch Bible So- 
ciety, for Newcastle and Neighbour- 
hood, June 8, 1813. 1s. 


Craven's Jewish and Christian Dis- 
pensations, compared with other In- 
stitutions. 8vo. 8s. 

Steven's Scriptural Display of the 
Triune God, and the early Existence 
of Jesus's Human Soul. 8vo. 7s. 6d 

VOYAGES AND TRAVELS. 

Hall's Toyr through Ireland; par- 
ticularly the Interior and unknown 
Parts. 2vols. 8vo. Is. 

Hobhouse’s Journey through Al- 
bania to Constantinople, in 1809 and 
1810. 4to. 5l. 5s. 

Langsdorf’s Voyages and Travels 
in various Parts of the World, during 
the Years 1803 to 1807. 4to. Ql. 12s. Gd. 

Voyage round the World, in the 
Years 1803 to6; by order of Alex- 
ander the First, under the command 
of Captain A. J. Von Krusenstein. 
Translated from the German, by R. 
H. Reppuer, Esq. 4to. Ql. 12s. 6d. 
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HISTORICAL 
RUSSIA. 


ISPATCHES from Sir Charles 

Stewart, dated Schweidnitz, 
May 31, and from Reichenbach, June 
6, have appeared in the London ga- 
zettes, claiming singular advantages 
over the enemy, and stating his loss 
in the battles of Bautz@m and Wurt- 
chen at 14,000, and that of the allies 
at 6000. The first dispatch from 
Reichenbach, meutions that the ar- 
mistice was not made known till the 
6th, when his Imperial Majesty, and 
the King of Prussia, fixed their head 
quarters at country-houses, near that 
place. Wittgenstein and Blucher’s 
corps were at Schweidnitz. A hint 
then follows, as if the armistice was 
either not known or disregarded, as it 
is said the operations of the Prussian 
fencrals, Boitsch and Bulow, in the 
tear of the enemy, still continued to 
alarm him, and to be attended with 
the greatest success, which probably 
forced him to dispatch. 


This statement of operatiens in the 
rear, and the detaching of several 
French columns to counteract them, 
has since heen noticed in the French 
papers, which, like those of Schill, 
they would persuade their readers 
wis done without authority from the 
King of Russia. 


The same. dispatches, f.om Sir 


CHRONICLE. 


Charles Stewart, represent the allies 
to have been uniformly victorious and 
triumphant, in having giving two bat- 
tles to infinitely superior numbers ; 
and that their retreat from Lutzen 
was only occasioned by the difficulty 
of getting up ammunition. In the 
prescnce of a superior enemy, he says, 
they had traversed an extent of coun- 
try of near three hundred miles; 
retiring, contending position after po- 
sition, and carrying with them be- 
tween six and seven hundred pieces of 
cannon, without losing a gun, &c.! 
Now, this ample statement of the 
victories and advantageous situation of 
the allies, in which so little necessity 
appears for any armistice, is most pro- 
bably calculated to be converted into 
amostserious accusation against them, 
should the armistice be continued 
without interruption, and the con- 
ferences between the Generals un- 
fortunately for the other parties in 
the war finally terminate in a peace. 





OBITUARY. 


On the 22d of May, eight leagues 
from the field of battle at Bautzen, 
Marshal Duroc, Duke of Friuli. At 
seven in the evening (say the French 
papers) the great Marshal béing on a 
small eminence along with the Duke 
of Treviso and General Kirgener, all 
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three with their feet on the ground, 
and at a sufficient distance from the 
fire, one of the last balls fired by the 
enemy struck down close to the Duke 
of Treviso, tore the lower part of the 
great Marshal, and killed Gen. Kir- 
gener on the spot. The Duke of Fri- 
uli immediately Telt that he was mor- 
tally wounded, and expired twelve 
hours after.—As soon as the posts were 
fixed the E:mperor Napoleon went to 
see him. fle found him master of him- 
self, shewing the greatest sang froid. 
The Duke offered his hand to the Em- 
peror, who pressed it to his lips. *My 
whole life,” said he to him, ‘ has been 
consecrated to your service, nor do [ 
regret its loss but for the use it still 
might have been to you.’ ‘ Duroc!’ 
replied the Emperor, ‘there is a life 
to come; it is there you are going to 
wait for me, and where we shall one 
day meet again.’—‘ Yes, Sire, but that 
will not be yet these thirty years, when 
you will have triumphed over your 
enemies, and realised all the hopes of 
our country. [have lived an honest 
man—I have nothing to reproach my- 
self with: L leave a daughter behind 
me. Your Majesty will fill the place 
of a father to her.” The Emperor, 
grasping the right hand of the great 
Marsha!, remained for a quarter of an 
hour, with his head reclined on his 
right hand, in deepsilence. The great 
Marshal was the first who broke it. 
‘Ah, Sire!’ said he, ‘go away; this 
sight gives you pain.’ The Emperor, 
supporting himself on the Duke of 
Dalmatia and the Grand Master of 
the Horse, quitted the Duke of Friuli, 
without being able to say more than 
‘Farewel, my friend!’ fle went to 
his tent, and saw no person during 
the night.—As a glaring instance of 
the perversion of generous sentiments, 
this dying scene, which would not dis- 
grace the feelings of friend or enemy, 
aud some of the best in our nature, 
has been held up to ridicule by daily 
journalists, who, instead of supplying 
juformation, frequently give a perni- 
ciovs bias to public opinion, and even 
to the eommon dictates of pature! 
On the Qist inst. at his house in the 
Adelphi, Sir J. W. AnDerson, Bart. 
alderman of Aldersgate Ward, presi- 
dent of Christ's Hospital, and formerly 
M.P. for the city of Londons. He was 
born of Scottish parents, at Dantzic, 
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where his father kept a tavern. He 
was many vears at the head of a house 
in the Baltic trade, but had retired 
with a large fortune. While in par- 
liament he was a sycophant of the mi- 
nister, and had his full share in the 
responsibility incurred by the authors 
and abettors of twenty years devasta- 
ting wars. 

In Dublin, Isaac Corry, Esq. 
many years Chancellor of the Irish 
Exchequer, and well known as a poli- 
cal character. 

At Buntzlau, in Silesia, of a ner- 
vous fever, in the 7ist year of his age, 
the Prince of Smolensko, Field-Mar- 
shal KutusorFr. He took the command 
of the Russian armies after the mortal 
wound of Prince Bagration in the bat- 
tle of the Moskwa, and retained it till 
his death, when he recommended 
Count Wittgenstein as his successor. 

In the battle of Lutzen, on the 2d 
of May, his Serene Highness the 
Prince of MecKLENBURGH STRE- 
Litz, nephew to her Majesty the 
Queen. 

At Berlin, in his 88d year, Prince 
AuGustus FerDINaND of Prussia. 
Ile was the youngest son of Frederick 
William I. brother to Frederick IL. 
and great uncle to the present reign- 
ing monarch. 

At North Stanley, aged 83, Mr. W. 
Mitcuev. At his funeral the inha- 
bitants were accommodated with car- 
riages to Burneston, where he was in- 
terred; after which the procession 
moved to the Old Oak, where a hot 
dinner was provided for 150 persons. 

After an illness of two days in Port- 
land-place, Sir M. W. Riptey, Bart. 
in the 68th year of his age. He sat 
for Newcastle iv eight successive par- 
liaments, and has left an issue of five 
sons and one daughter. 

In George-street, Blackfriars-road, 
Mr. JAMEs WRENCH, master of the 
academy, a place which he had filled 
several years, with credit to himself 
and to his pupils. The father of Mr. 
W.arespectable shoemaker, in Lamb» 
street, Spital-fields, had several sons, 
all of whom were well settled in life. 
The deceased, only from his manne: 
and address, was generally distinguish- 
ed by the name of the gentleman. As 
Mr. W.’s education had been liberal, 
and as his inclination led him to the 
cultivation uf his mind rather than to 
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any mechanical pursuit, on the death 
of his father the business, which de- 
volved to him, he readily gave up, and 
engaged himself in an eminent bank- 
ing-house in the city, when, in conse- 
quence of some disagreement with 
one of the partners who had failed, 
he quitted their employ, and was for a 
considerable period reduced to the 
most cruel extremities. During this 
interval, having courted the Muses, 
he applied for several literary situa- 
tions, but only succeeded in obtaining 
that of corrector of a newspaper for a 
short period. The experience which 
Mr. W. learnt in this bitter schoo! of 
atHiction, and those sufferings which 
his natural dignity prevented him 
from making known to his relatives, 
he never forgot. After various vicis- 
situdes he purchased a school, which, 
by the assiduity of sixteen or seven- 
teen years attendance, he increased to 
that degree, that an easy and honour- 
able independence was full in his 
view, when death suddenly arrested 
his course. The gout, to which he 
had been occasionally subject, though 
in every other respect enjoying ex- 
cellent health and spirits, unexpect- 
edly siezing him in the stomach, 
occasioned his decease. Between the 
years 1789 and 1798, there were very 
few of the monthly or daily publica- 
tions to which Mr. W. had not been a 
poetical contributor, under , various 
signatures, particularly that of Nerva. 
However, after he became a man of 
business, which he was in the strictest 
sense of the word, he affected to treat 
the making of verses as an occupation 
not less idle than ridiculous! and 
once went so far as to tell a literary 
acquaintance, whom he had hindered 
by a visit from sending off a letter 
in good time, ‘*that for his part he 
would not lose half av hour in his 
business for the best friend he had in 
the world.” But notwithstanding this 
apparent rigour, and a loftiness of 
deportment that sometimes gave a 
temporary dislike to strangers, the 
breast of Mr. W. was never wanting in 
the milk of human kindness. The 
writer of this article, whom Mr. W. 
might have considered as a rival, can 
witness to his admiration and assist- 
ance of merit wherever he found it. 
One of the last instances.of this in 
Mr, W. was his seeking out, and visit- 


ing the less fortunate Harry Lemoine,* 
of facetious memory on his death-bed, 
whom he had known in his better days, 
and in the fair sunshine of prosperity. 
Mr. W's acquaintance were few and 
select. Early in life he paid his ad. 
dresses to a young lady of distinguish. 
ed beauty, and whose accomplish- 
ments were congenial with his own: 
whether in relinquishing the muses, 
he at the same time relinquished their 
admirers, is uncertain; but he after- 
wards married another female, who 
had no pretensions to any thing be- 
youd good huswifery, and whp died 
about seven years Lefore him without 
issue. Mr. W.’s late habits, like those 
of some of his early acquaintance, it 
is to be regretted, were rather seclu- 
ded, and therefore probable that many 
of his literary relicts, which otherwise 
might have borne striking testimonies 
of the brilliancy of his talents, and the 
correctness of his judgment, will, like 
his mortal remains, be consigned to 
oblivion. 

At Bath, Henry Cuiirrorp, Esq. 
barrister, of Lincolns-Inn, second son 
of the Hon. Thos. Clifford, of Tixall, 
in Staffordshire. He possessed con- 
summate talents, and a great depth of 
legal knowledge, particularly with re- 
spect to the law of elections. He was 
at all times a warm and undaunted 
friend to the liberties of the people, 
and made uncommon exertions in the 
extraordinary O. P. contest at Covent 
Garden theatre. Through his exer- 
tions he had, last vear, the satisfaction 
of seeing a Catholic chapel establish- 
ed at Clielsea, by which the comforts 
of religion were exhibited to hun- 
dreds of infirm and gallant veterans 
disabled in the battles of the country. 
—It is to be lamented that his in- 
dulging too freely in the pleasures of 
the table, probably contributed to the 
shortening of his valuable life at an 
early period. Three years since he 
married Anne Teresa, youngest daugh- 
ter of Edward Ferrers, Esq. He was 
reiated by descent to some of the first 
families in the kingdom. 

At Batavia, the 28th of July, 1812, 
Capt. Tuomas CLopE, aid-de-camp 
and secretary to the honourable the 
lieutenant-governor. This gentlemen 





* See a memoir of this person, vol. 
XVII. p. 497, 520. 
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was the engineer, and was building the 
new fort at Banca, since called Fort 
Nugent: the hardships and privations 
in this service were so great, that few 
escaped the ravages of the climate: 
he proceeded to sea in hopes of reco- 
vering his health, but died immedi- 
ately after his landing at Java. He 
possessed a fine temper, and was high- 
ly accomplished. Asamark of friend- 
ship and respect, his brother officers 
have raised a handsome monument to 
his remains. 

On the 9th inst. in Ireland, aged 70, 
DenHaM JePHsON, Esq. of Mallow 
Castle. He was returning from hav- 
ing dined with some friends in the 
neighbourhood, and when the coach- 
man opened the carriage-door, was 
found dead. Mr. Jephson is repre- 
sented by the Irish papers as a man 
universally beloved for his finished 
manners and benevolence. 

Lately, at the episcopal palace, Kil- 
kenny, after a short illness, the Right 
Rey. Dr. Joun KEarNeEY, Bishop of 
Ossory, in the 72d year of his age. 

At Bath, the Right Hon. Joun Lord 
Elphinstone, colonel of the 26th regi- 
ment of foot, and Lord Lieutenant of 
the county of Dunbarton. 

Lately, at Paris, the Abbe DEtiLLe, 
who was supposed to occupy the po- 
etical chair of his time. He was very 
much attached to the English poets, 
and was enabled by his transiation of 
some of them, and his intimate ac- 
quaintance with all, to throw an un- 
usual portion of strength and richness 
into his style. He even attempted to 
invigorate the monotonous and puling 
versification of his countrymen by a 
mixture of the various manly cadence 
of ours, but the native effeminacy of 
the language could not stand it, and 
the French put up their hands against 
their ears witha horror that frightened 
the poor Abbe. M. Delille, however, 
was inferior to some of our own living 
writers in imagination, and is to be 
accounted upon the whole rather an 
elegant and amiable poet than a great 
one. 

At Blackburn, Jonn Heyes, a 
dwarf. He had formerly been exhi- 
bitéd in a show with an Irish giant in 
many parts of the kingdom; but con- 
finement not agreeing with his health, 
he latterly gratified bis countrymen 
by appearing publicly practising the 
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sword exercise, following recruit. 
ing parties, &c. He was 33 years of 
age, about 3 feet 6 inches high, and a 
native of Rotherham, Yorkshire. 

On the 4th inst. the Hon. JoHn DE 
Courcy, eldest son of Lord Kinsale, 
lieutenant-colonel of the Ist regiment 
of Foot Guards. His death was occa- 
sioned by excessive fatigue with the 
army in Spain, from whence he re- 
turned only a few days previous to his 
decease. 

On the 6th inst. at ber house, in 
Upper Seymour-street, Mrs. Ev1za- 


‘BETH Orsy Hunter, relict of the 


late Charles Orby Hunter, Esq. She 
was to have had a fashionable party 
in the evening at ten, but died at 
eight. 

On the 22d ult. at his house, in 
Temple-street, Sir Toomas Burke, 
Bart. of Marble-hill, in the county of 
Galway, of a most severe and afflict- 
ing illness, which be bore with such 
fortitude, piety, and resignation, as to 
excite the admiration of all who at- 
tended him, and whose conduct thro” 
life was invariably such as to merit 
universal respect and esteem from all 
who {new him in the country where 
he resided. 

Lately, James-Co.ucier, in the 
service of Earl Talbot, in consequence 
of sucking three eggs he found in the 
woods at Ingestrie, and which had 
been prepared with arsenic for the 
purpose of poisoning vermii. 

On the 30th uit. as she was prepa 
ring to go to church, Lady Bernarp, 
wife of Sir Thomas Bernard, Bart. of 
W impole-street. 





FOREIGN EVENTS. 
AFRICA. 


Mungo Park, or some other Exronear 
Vraveller, in the intcrisr of Abyssinia. 
[Extracted from the Bombay Courier, of 
June 27.} 

lutelligence bas, within the last fif- 
teen months, been repeatedly receiv- 
ed of the existence of some European 
in the interior-of Africa, and from 
the description given of him, we are 
inclined to think it may be Mungo 
Park, or, possibly, Mr. Hornemann, 
who bas not been beard of for several 
years. Captain Rudland, late resi- 
deat at Mocha, spoke with a person, 
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who Sserted that, in the month of 
March, 1812, he bad seen in Abyssinia, 
but in what part we bave not vet learnt, 
an European, whose description, we 
understand, answers to that of Mungo 
Park.—The account transmitted by 
Capt. Rudland is as follows : 

A Mahometan merchant from Gon- 
dar, by name Abdooia, arrived at 
Antalow, in February last, the resi- 
dence of Ras Welleta Sallasse, Go- 
vernor of the province of Tigre, who 
informed Mr. Coffin and Mr. Pearce, 
two Englishmen residing there under 
the Ras’ protection, that, about three 
months before, be saw a strange white 
man, at a large town beyond the pro- 
vince of Walkayte, inhabited by the 
Pagan Galla, who informed him he 
was then learning the language, that 
he had come from the west,and was 
bending his course to the east of Mec- 
ca. He appeared in the dress of the 
country; be spoke Arabic, and asked 
Abdoola if he could speak English ; the 
latter answered he could not, but that 
he understood Arabic, Tigre, and Am- 
hara. Abdoola had intercourse with 
this stranger for two months during 
his stay in these parts, and was sgre he 
was not a native of the country, from 
the circumstance of his constantly 
jooking at the moon and counting the 
stars when visible. 

He supposed his age to be 50; his 
beard was of a light red colour; he 
had no hair upon the crown of his 
head; bis manners and dress were 
the saine as tho-e of the people of the 
eountry; he lived in acommon hut, 
chiefly by himself, and, at times, 
seemed neglected and treated indif- 
ferently, though he generally took his 
food with the principal people. 

This stranger further wished to 
know from the Mahometan merchant 
the distance from the place in which 
he then resided to Efat or Gondar, 
who told him it was three months’ 
journey from Cofla. He then said, 
that he should endeavour seon to 
make his way to one or other of those 
places. 

Messrs. Pearce and Coffin offered 
the merchant 150 dollars, (all the mo- 
ney they possessed) to return to the 
place the white man was detained at, 
and either bring him, or a letter from 
him; but being engaged in his com- 
mercial affairs, he declined accepting 
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this offer, and said, that as he was go- 
ing to the markets in Efat and Shoa, 
it might be two years before he visited 
the west country and Tombuctoo 
again. 

Messrs: Coffin and Pearce felt so 
much interest on account of the re- 
port of this man, whom the Ras had 
known for many years as a respectable 
tiader, and who could have had no 
motive for making a false statement o> 
the present occasion, that they soli 
cited to proceed to the province of 
Walkavte, in quest of the supposed 
stranger; but the Ras objected to it. 
He thought the risk of the journey 
too great for them to undertake ; be- 
sides he had promised his friend, Mr 
Salt, to take care of both of them, 
and would net suffer either to be ex 
posed to a danger which he did not 
undergo himself. 


AMERICA. 


New Unitarian Church at Philadei 
phia.—This building was begun in 
May 1812, under the direction of a 
Committee; it is very handsome with- 
out being gaudy. The form is an octa- 
gon; the pulpit and galleries are ra- 
ther higher than was intended; the 
pulpit is circular witha crimson velvet 
cushion, and crimson Persian curtains 
inside. Over the pulpit, ona grovnd- 
work painted in imitation of marbie, 
is this incription from John xvi1. 8,— 
** This is life eternal, that they nigh! 
know thee, the only true God, and 
Jesas Christ whom thou hast sent."— 
The organ is ten feet high and six 
wide, with gilt pillars and pipes; the 
organ loft with curtains the same as 
the pulpit. There are seventy-two 
pews on the floor; but none in the 
galleries, as there were so many 
benches belonging to the old place. 
Mr. Lowe, the organ-builder, engaged 
several persons to sing, and most of 
the ladies went, the evening before 
the opening, to hear them rehearse 
On Sunday, Feb. 14, 1813, the heli 
began atten o'clock, and tolled twenty 
minutes; it’then rang till half past 
ten, when Mr. Taylor struck up a 
voluntary on the organ. The intro- 
ductory address was then delivered by 
Mr. Eddowes; after which, Mr. 
Vaughan read the 16th Psalm, and a 
hymn was sung to the old 100th 
Mr. Taylor then prayed, 2nd auother 
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hymn was sung. Mr. Eddowes then 
began his sermon, from Joshua xxtt. 
22, 23; he preached an hour, and then 
gave outa hymn; then resuming his 
discourse, concluded in twenty-five 
minutes, whena voluntary was played, 
during which a collection was made 
for the building fund, and Mr. EF. 
concluded the service with the prayer 
and benediction. In the evening the 
place was exceedingly crowded; there 
were about 800 persons within, and 
from 1 to 200 that could not get in. 
Mr. E. performed the first part of the 
service, and Mr. Taylor preached from 
Matt. xx1. 13.. Mr. Eddowes’s was a 
high-toned Unitarian sermon, and is 
to be published. The building cost 
12,000 dollars; for the payment of a 
part’ of which, a subscription has 
been opened among the Unitarians in 
London. 
EAST INDIES. 

Famine.—So great was the scarcity 
that prevailed in the northen parts of 
India, in September last, that the in- 
habitants brought their children to 
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Cutch. and Poorbunder «from the 
adjacent country, for the purpose of 
procuring in exchange the means of 
supporting themselves. Many ‘in- 
stances of infanticide had even oc- 
cured, the wretched natives seeming 
to shake off the most abiding feelings 
of human nature, in order to relieve 
themselves from the pressure of im- 
mediate distress. In one instance a 
man and woman were caught in the 
very act of destroying their own child 
to allay their hunger; and, in ano- 
ther, a poor woman was on the point 
of committing a similar deed of hor- 
ror, when she was prevented by aman 
who was keeping goats, and who gave 
her a kid in exchange for the child. 
The half-starved wretch immediately 
killed the animal, and having de- 
voured half of it in a raw state, ex- 
pired on thespot. In October it was 
hoped this scarcity would be some- 
what relieved by a plentiful fall of 
rain,—the first which had descended 
for seven weeks. 





PROVINCIAL OCCURRENCES. 


ESSEX. 

Murder of Mrs. Stephens. 

VERY decent elderly widow- 

woman, named Stephens, who 
kept a small chandler'’s shop within 
200 yards of the Castle Jan, at Wood- 
ford, was on Monday morning, vune7, 
found murdered behind her counter. 
She appears to have been sitting on a 
wooden chair at the back of the coun- 
ter, casting’ up, on a slate, either the 
receipts of the day, or the amount of 
some articles which the perpetrator of 
this horrid deed had pretended to pur- 
chase; when, it is conjectured, she 
must have received a violent blow be- 
tween the eyes, aiter which, a large 
knife, with which she was in the habit 
of cutting the cheese, &c. was plunged 
into ber throat, whereby the jugular 
vein and the windpipe were both cut. 
When discovered, she was lyiug upon 
her face behind the counter, and the 
bloody knife deposited upon a hind of 
wooden bench within a yard of the 
place were the body lay. The murder 
must have been committed late on 
Saturday evening, after the shop was 
closed; and was not discovered until 
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Monday morning, as her neighbours 
had heard her say, she was going out 
on the following day, which, being 
Sunday, no suspicion arose from the 
windows remaining closed until Mon- 
day morning, when entrance was ob- 
tained by the window. Her pockets 
were turned inside out, and the till 
emptied: but some silver spoons were 
lying in the back parlour, untouched, 
and upwards of $2l. ina box in her 
bed-room. The door has a spring 
lock, which was closed upon the heels 
of the murderer, who, no doubt, quit- 
ted the house by the front door. It is 
remarkable that there is a cottage, 
with a family, next door, which is 
merely divided by athin lath and plais- 
ter partition, and no noise was heare. 

Mr. Read, the chief magistrate be- 
longing to the Public Office, Bow- 
street, and Mr. Stafford, the chief 
clerk, have been very indefatigable in 
their endeavours to discover the mur- 
derer. It appears, that on Sunday 
evening Mrs. Stephens was expected 
to go to a friends to drink tea, which 
she not doing, together with the house 
not being opened ou Mouday morn- 
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ing, the door was forced open, when 
the house was found robhed of every 
thing that was valuable, and Mrs. 
Stephens barbarously murdered, her 
brains being beat out witha mallet, 
and her throat cut in several places. 
No doubt was entertained that the 
latter wounds had been inflicted by 
two different weapons, one of them by 
a knife used for cutting bacon, and 
another by a large knife not found. 
No trace was made of the perpetrator 
of this horrid deed. 


A Coroner's Inquest has since sat 
on the body, and returned a verdict of 
Wilful Murder against some person or 
persons unknown. “ 

Mrs. Stephens was seen in her shop 
on Saturday night about ten o'clock or 
a quarter after, sitting behind her 
counter as usual, her shutter not being 
up. About eleven o'clock, a female 
who occupies the adjoining hodse to 
the deceased, who is confined to her 
bed with the rheumatic gout, beard 
Mrs. Stephens’ door shut with very 
great violence; so much so that it 
made her house shake, and immediate- 
ly she heard some footsteps rum away 
very fast, and-there is no doubt but that 
it was the murderer's, From thesitua- 
tion and position Mrs. Stephens was 
found in when her neighbours emtered 
the house, it is supposed she was in the 
act of setling her weeks accounts, as 
she had got her slate in her hand. 
The halfpence were counted up. It is 
supposed the villain attacked her over 
the counter with the mallet. The sur- 
geon who has examined the body is of 
opinien the cuts in her neck were gi- 
yen after the blows with the mallet. 
No other depredations were committed 
in the house. Bank-notes to the 
amount of 321, were found ina drawer 
on the first floor. 


Happily, the watch stolen from Mrs. 
Stephens bas been identitied as having 
been in the possession of one Cornwell, 
a hostlerat Woodford, who eachanged 
the watch with a Mr. Davis, a publi- 
can, near Lincoln’s-lon-Fields. The 
advertisement and description of ihe 
same reaching Mr. D. he gave infor- 
mation at Bow-street, and Corawell 
was traced back to Woodford, and ap- 
prehended there. A pair of breeches, 
out of which blood had been washed, 
and mapy other ei: cumstances stroug- 
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ly indicating the guilt of Cornwell, he 
has been committed for trial. 
KENT. 
Horrible Murder of Mr. and Mrs. 
Thomson Bonar, of Chislehurst. 


This murder equals both in mystery 
and horror the most atrocious which 


have of late years disgraced the 
criminal annals of this country, — It 


appears that, on Sunday evening, May 
30, Mr. Thomson Bonar went to bed at 
his usual hour: Mrs, Bonar did not fol- 
low him till two o'clock, when she 
ordered her female servant to call her 
atseven inthe morning. Theservant, 
as she had been directed, at the ap- 
pointed time, went into the bed-room 
of her master and mistress, and found 
Mr. Bonar mangledand dead upon the 
floor, and his lady wonnded, dying and 
insensible in her bed. A bent poker, 
which was lying on the floor, as well as 
the fractured condition of the heads 
of the unfortunate victims, plainly de- 
noted with what instrument the act had 
been committed. As there were some 
remains of life in Mrs. Bonar, the foot- 
man, Philip Nicholson, came express 
to town for surgical assistance. Mr. 
Astley Cooper arrived with all possi- 
ble dispatch, but it was too late; the 
wound was mortal, and she expired at 
eleven minutes past one o'clock, hav- 
ing been during the whole of the pre- 
vious time insensible. We never 
witnessed such a scene of horror as 
the bed-room presented. Almost the 
first object which met the eye on en- 
tering, was the dead body of Mr. Bo- 
nar, with the-head and hands steeped 
in blood: the skull was literally bro- 
ken into fragments in two or three 
places; and there wasa dreadful lace- 
ration across the nose, as if effected by 
the edge of a poker. His hands were 
mangled in several places, apparently 
by the same instrument: there was 
also a severe wound on the right knee, 
From the pumerous wounds on the 
body of Mr. Bonar, from the swolh 
state of his mouth, and the convul- 
sive adhesion of his hands and knees, 
it is clear that he had struggled with 
all his force against his horrid mur- 
derer. The most shocking circum- 
stance connected with this spectacle 
was the appearance of the night-cap, 
which lay a tew paces from his head 
dreuched in blood, with a lock of 
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grey hair sticking to it, which seemed 
to have been struck from the skull by 
the violence of the blow of the poker. 
‘The pillow of his bed lay at his feet 
completely dyed in blood. ‘The man- 
ly athletic person of Mr. Bonar,—for 
though advanced_in life he seems to 
have been a powerful man,—gave an 
increase of horror to this afflicting 
sight. The view of Mrs. Bonar, 
though equally distressing, excited 
more pity than terror; though her 
head had been fractured in a dread- 
ful manner, yet there was a calm soft- 
ness in her countenance more re- 
sembling a healthy sleep than a vio- 
lent death: it might have been sup- 
posed that her life had parted from 
her without one painful effort. The 
liven and pillow of the bed in which 
she lay were covered with blood, as 
was also the bed of Mr. Bonar. They 
slept in small separate beds, but placed 
so close together that there was scarce 
room to pass between them. The 
interval of floor between the beds was 
almost a stream of blood. No slight 
additional horror arose from the cou- 
trast of the spacious handsome apart- 


> nrent jn which this scene of death was 


exhibited. ‘I'he most heart-moving 
spectacle yet remained. About seven 
o'clock in the evening, Mr. Bonar, 
jun. arrived from Feversham, where 
he was on duty as colonel of the 
Kent Local Militia. In spite of the 
efforts of Mr. Angerstein, jun. and 
some other gentlemen, he rushed up 
stairs, exclaiming, ‘* Let me see my 
father: indeed, | must see him.” It 
was impossible to detain him; he 
burst into the bed-chamber, and im- 
mediately locked the door after him. 
Apprehensions were entertained for 
his safety, and the door was broken 
open, when he was seen kneeling with 
clasped hands over the body of his 
father. His friends tore him away, 
tottering and fainting, into an ad- 
joining chamber. 

The unfortunate subjects of this 
narration had resided at Chislehurst 
about eight or nine years: their man- 
sion is called Camden-place, and is 
remarkable as heing the spot from 
which the late Lord Camden, who 
resided there, took his title. [nfor- 
mation of this horrid murder was 
given at Bow street Police Gffice on 
Monday imorning, by Philip Nichol- 
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son, footman to Mr. Bonar, who had 
come to town for Mr. Astley Cooper. 
He performed the journey in 40 mi- 
nutes, though he stopped three times 
on the road to drink as many glasses 
of rum. At the office-he appeared 
ina state of intoxication. In conse- 
quence of his information, suspicions 
attached to one Dale, late butler in 
Mr. Bonar's family, who had been 
discarded on suspicion of embezzling 
some property, and whom Mrs. B. was 
desirous of prosecuting. ‘The officers 
went in search of this man, and de- 
sired Nicholson to follow them. They 
found Dale at the Red. Lion publie- 
house, in the city, and took him to 
Bow-street, where, after a strict exa- 
mination, he clearly established an 
alibi—his witnesses deposing that he 
was at the Red Lion from 12 o'clock 
on Sunday night till six o'clock on 
Monday morning. He was in con- 
sequence discharged out of custody, 
His wife resides at Chislehurst. Du- 
ring this period, Nicholson did_ fot 
make his appearance, and it was al- 
leged that before he had given infor- 
mation at Bow-strect, he had gone to 
Dale at the Red-lion public-house, 
and said to him, ‘* The deed is done. 
Youare suspected; but you are not 
in it." From this and other collateral 
circumstances, the Lord Mayor was 
induced to issue a warrant for his ap- 
prehension, and Forester the city 
officer, traced him the same after- 
noon to the Three Nuns Inn, White- 
chapel, where he found him on horse- 
back, drinking with an old acquaint- 
ance. The officer laid hold of the 
bridle of the horse, and after a smart 
scutie, in which Nicholson received 
some slight bruises, he was secured and 
conveyed to Giltspur-street Compter, 
Though examined by Sir C. Flower, 
he was in sucha drunken state, that 
no rational answer could be obtained 
from him. Ot Tuesday he was con- 
veyed to Chislehurst. 

The Coroner's Inquest sat on the 
Tuesday, at the house of Mr. Bonar, 
The Coroner, Mr. Martyr, was as- 
sisted by Mr, Stafford, chief clerk of 
Bow-street. The Jury was sworn at 
twelve: The first witness called was 

Mrs. Clarke, the late Mrs. Bonar's 
maid, who stated that she had lived 
two years in the family, that her mis- 
tress went to bed between one and 
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two o'clock on Monday morning ; ;and 
the last time she saw her master was 
at ten o'clock, at prayers, and he went 
to bed about twelve. At 20 minutes 
past 12, Mrs. Bonar left her library, 
and rang the bell; witness met her 
upon the stairs, when the former said, 
Philip (the man in custody) had not 
fastened the door leading to the lawn, 
and witness said she would do it; but 
Mrs. Bonar said it was of no signifi- 
cation, as she had fastened the folding 
doors which led to the staircase. Mr. 
and Mrs. Bonar slept ina double bed. 
Witness warmed her lady's bed, and 
retired to rest before two o'clock, 
leaving the doors of the bed-room, 
dressing-room, and anti-chamber 
open, as was customary. She slept 
with the housemaid,. and desired her 
to call her at helf past seven, when 
she was to go to her mistress. The 
witness was awakened by the house- 
maid at the time appointed, who in- 
formed her there was a disagreeable 
smell from her mistress’s room; that 
the anti-chamber door was locked on 
the outside, the rushlight gone, and 
that there were traces of footsteps and 
blood from the staircase and bed-room 
of Mr. and Mrs. Bonar. Witness, in 
her alarm, called out, ‘* Then murder 
has been committed.” The house- 
maid accompanied witness to the room 
where, on unbarring the shutter, she’ 
was so terrified by what she saw, that 
she ran down to the servants’ hall, and 
fainted. On recovering, she saw the 
footman, Nicholson, entering the hall 
with bloody sheets in his hand; he 
took asheet from his bed (he sleeps in 
the hall’ and folded the bloody sheet 
or sheets in it:' he then said to wit- 
ness, ** Mrs. Clarke, go to your mis- 
tress, she is still alive, perhaps she 
may be recovered ;” she then ran up 
stairs, and saw her master’s body co- 
vered with, she believes, a blanket, 
on the floor;,her mistress was in bed, 
and still breathing. Did not see her 
mistress afterwards till she was dead. 
Susannah Curnick, the housemaid, 
was next sworn: she had been in the 
family three weeks; rose about six 
o'clock on Monday morning, and did 
her usual work; but remarked, as 
singular, that the house door was left 
open, as was one of the drawing-room 
windows; she then went up stairs, 
and observed that the rush-light was 
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gone from the stand, and the anti- 
reom locked, and foot-marks on the 
floor. When she called Mrs, Clarke 
at half-past seven, and told her what 
she had observed, she exclaimed, 
“« Then my master and mistress are 
murdered!” She afterwards accom. 
panied her up stairs, and perceived 
that the footsteps were bloody. She 
then went down to the pantry, and 
did not go up stairs till after the foot- 
man came down wit) the sheets. The 
footman cried out for assistance, say- 
ing his mistress was-not yet dead. He 
was the first who made this remark: 
it was not suggested to him. She saw 
him with the sheet or sheets covered 
with blood, which he wrapt up in 
something, she does not know what. 
The footman left the bundle in. the 
hall, and said he would go to Mr. 
Astley Cooper, and for his master's 
partner, as he said he was the proper- 
est person to know what had happened. 
He then went down the yard with the 
coachman. The poker in the bed 
room lay between her master and the 
blanket, on the floor. She‘had never 
seen itbefore. All the pokers belong- 
ing to the house were in their place. 
Had never seen any thing particular 
in the footman’s conduct. Saw him 
before and after the discovery, in the 
morning: he appeared sober. 

Penelope Folds, had been laundry- 
maid in the family 15 years. She 
rose a little after four o'clock on the 
Monday morning. Her testimony 
confirmed that of the preceding wit- 
nesses. F 

William Evans, the groom, had 
been in the service of the family 
since December; he was in the hall 
when the footman put the sheets into 
a sheet pulled from his bed: witness 
does not sleep in the house, but over 
the stables. He was in the house till 
after 12 o'clock on Sunday evening, 
sitting with the footman, and never 
saw him in better humour, He had 
never heard him say any thing dis- 
respectful of his master or mistress, 
except now and then an angry expres- 
sion at being overworked,—such as 
** D—n the old woman, she wears 
me out.” When the examination of 
this. witness was finished, he begged 
to state a circumstance which he had 
just recollected. fe said that he saw 


the footman dabbing the sheets in the 
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blood, at the foot of the bed. Being 
pressed upon this point, be said that 
the housemaid, who was in the rooin 
at the time, could tell more about it. 

Susan Curnick, being called, eaid, 
that she never was in the room with 
the footman, as stated by the groom ; 
she said also, that the groom had Cx- 
claimed, at the foot of his mistress’s 
bed, with a dreadful expression, ‘* this 
comes of keeping company with the 
Jews.” 

W. Randall, who had been coach- 
man in the family for seven years, and 
slept over the stables, said that when 
he went to call Nicholson at half past 
seven, he was sitting on the bed-side. 
He was a quiet, good fellow-servant, 
but would get drunk when he had 
money. He saw the bloody sheets in 
his hand. The rest of the servants 
observed they could not have handled 
the sheets as Nicholson did. 

C. King, who had been a labourer 
seven years iu the family, said, about 
six, on Monday morning, he got into 
the house by the laundry; he went 
into the hal!, and found the front door 
open; Philip was then in hed; he 
went to himand said, ‘* How can you 
sleep with the door and window-shut- 
ters open?” He answered, ‘‘ 1 did 
not know they were open !"" 

Philip Nicholson, being then asked 
what he had to state; said, that on 
Sunday night he went to bed about 
twelve o'clock, and knew nothing of 
what had happened until called up by 
the housemaid. Some of the windows 
he bad fastened inside at the usual 
hour, and the rest were attended to by 
the housemaid. On themurder being 
discovered, and the servants assem- 
bled, he with others went io the room 
where lay his master and mistress. 
The former was found quite dead ina 
mangled state, and the latrer just dis- 
covered signs of life; he was able to 
ascertain the fact by placing his ear 
near to the mouth of his mistress. 
The floor was covered with blood and 
other matter which had come froin 
his inaster. He conceived he was do- 
ing right in taking the sheets off his 
master’s bed and with them to clear 
away the nuisance; having done so, 
he took the soiled linen to the room 
where hesiept. The groom was pre- 
sent, and assisted him to pull the up- 
per sheet from his own bed to wrap 
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those of his master’s in. The sheets 
altogether he put under his own bedi 
The other servants; he ‘admitted, 
would touch nothing, and did not 
think themselves justified in doing so. 
His night shirt and night cap might 
be found in his bed, and they were 
probably bloody from communicating 
with the sheets. One of his shoes had 
also slipt off, and might be in the same 
condition. The footmarks in blood, 
on the stairs leading to his apartment, 
might have been made when he went 
backwards’ and forwards \with the 
sheets ; but he was' told this mark was 
observed before he left his room in the 
first instance. He acknowledged go- 
ing to Dale's, but not with the intent 
that he or any other person should 
elude justice, had they been guilty. 
He likewise acknowledged having 
changed his clothes, after repairing to 
Bow-street, and before he went to 
make merry with bis friends at White- 
chapel. 

Mr. Smith, another witness, came 
over on the morning of the murder, 
and saw the bodies and the bent poker, 
then went to the servants’ hall, and 
found a bundle, which he opened: it 
consisted of two bloody sheets, the one 
fine and the other coarse, which was 
the most bloody of the two; they were 
wrapped in a third, which was scarcely 
stained, 

Lavender and Foy, the police offi- 
cers, produced two shoes found by 
the groom in thé closet, which were 
bloody, and the impression of whose 
soles corresponded with the traces in 
the anti-room. Nicholson ackuow- 
ledged that they were his, and sup- 
posed that one of them had slipt off 
inthe room from which he fetched 
the sheets. The laundry-maid said 
she saw no sheet on the floor when 
she first went into her master’s room. 
The poker was then produced: it is 
bent in the upper part: it has been 
new bitted, aud seems never to have 
been in the fire: the other part 1s old, 
and a new top has been rivetted on: it 
isa common kitchen poker, about two 
fect four inches long, and the bit is 
about nine inches long. 

The inquest closed sitting about 
one o'clock on Wednesday morning, 
and returned a verdict of Welfud 
Murder against Philip Nicholson, the 
footman. While the Coroner, Mr. 
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Martyr, was reading over the deposi- 
tions to the several witnesses for their 
assent and signature, Nicholson beg- 
ged to be permitted to go into the yard: 
this was denied, but he was permitted 
to go into a water-closet in the passage 
leading to the hail, attended by two of 
the officers, in whose custody he had 
been during the whole of the evening : 
the moment he was released, he cut 
his throat with a razor, which it ap- 
pears he had concealed in the front of 
his breeches. ‘The gash was so deep 
and dreadful in appearance, and he 
bled so copiously, that it was supposed 
he could not live many minutes. For- 
tunately, Messrs. Roberts and llott, 
surgeons of Bromley, were in attend- 
ance. The latter gentleman rushed 
forward, and with great presence of 
mind, seized the gushing arteries, and 
contrived with his mere grasp and 
pressure to stop the blood, till the 
wound could be sewed up.—Mr. Ast- 
ley Cooper arrived in three hours; 
and after dressing, gave his opinion 
that the man would recover. Every 
practicable means have been taken to 
guard against a second attempt of 
the like nature. He was discharged 
from the 12th Light Dragoons in 
January last, on account of a broken 
wrist, and entered the service of the 
City Remembrancer; from whence, 
about three weeks previously to the 
mnurder, he entered the family of Mr. 
Bonar. He is aman about the middle 
height, (five feet sfx) not bulky, but 
well fixed and muscular. His counte- 
nance bears in it a decided resolute 
eharacter; butits features are neither 
unfavavourble nor unpleasing. His 
age is 29 years. The deceased per- 
sons were nearly 70. 

On the Monday following, after 
Nicholson had made this attempt upon 
himself, his wound begun to bleed 
afresh. The hemorrhage being of an 
alarming nature, an express was im- 
mediately dispatched for Mr. A. Coo- 
per. He arrived about eleven o'clock: 
Mr. Bramston, the priest, came about 
the same time with Mr. Bonar. The 
wound was dressed, and nothing far- 
ther then took place. On Tuesday 
morning, at half-past six o'clock, Ni- 
cholson voluntarily requested Mr. 
Bramston, wlio had been with hima 
short time, to bring Mr. Bonar to him 
immediately. Mr. Bonar went to him, 
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when Nicholson burst into tears, and 
begged pardon of Mr. Bonar, ex- 
pressed his wish to make ‘a full con- 
fession. Mr. Wells, the magistrate, 
who resides at Brickley-house, in the 
neighbourhood, was sent for; and in 
the presence of the magistrate and 
other gentlemen Nicholson made, and 
afterwards signed a deposition, ac- 
knowledging himself to be the mur- 
derer. ‘The following particulars may 
be relied upon as authentic :— 

He states, that on Sunday night, 
after the groom left him, he fell asleep 


upon a form in the servants’ hall, the * 


room where he was accustomed to lie : 
that he awoke at three o'clock by drop- 
ping from the form: he jumped up, 
and was instantly seized with an idea, 
which he could not resist, that he 
would murder his master and mistress; 
he was at this time half undressed ; 
he threw off his waistcoat and pulled a 
sheet from his bed, with which he 
wrapped himself up: he then snatched 
a poker from the grate of the servants’ 
hall, and rushed upstairs to his mas- 
ter's room: he made directly to his 
mistress’s bed, and struck her two 
blows on the head; she neither spoke 
nor moved: he then went ronnd to 
his master’s bed, and struck him once 
across the face: Mr. Bonar was roused, 
and from the confusion produced by 
the stunning violence of the blow, 
imagined that Mrs. Bonar was coming 
to bed, and spoke to that effect: that 
when he immediately repeated the 
blow, Mr. Bonar sprung out of bed, 
and grappled with him for 15 minutes, 
and at one time, was nearly getting 
the better of him; but being ex- 
hausted by loss of blood, he was at 
length overpowered: Nicholson then 
left hin groaning on the floor.—He 
went down stairs, stript himself naked, 
and washed himself all over with a 
sponge, at the sink in the butler’s 
pantry. He next went and opened 
the windows of the drawing room, 
that it might be supposed some person 
had entered the house that way: he 
then took his shirt and stockings 
which were covered with blood (the 
sheet he had left in his master's room), 
went out at the front door and con- 
cealed his bloody linen in a bush, 
covering it with leaves: the bush was 
opposite the door, and not many yards 
from it: hethen returned without shut- 
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ting the outer door, and went to the 
servants’ hall: he opened his window- 
shutters and went to bed (it was not 
yet four o'clock): he did not sleep, 
though he apppeared to be asleep when 
King came for the purpose of waking 
him at half past six o'clock. He stated, 
in the most solemn manner, that no per- 
son whatever was concerned with him 
in this horrid deed; and to a question 
put to him, whether he had any asso- 
ciate, answered, * How could he when 
he never in his life, before the mo- 
ment of his jumping up from the 


, form, entertained the thought of mur- 


der.” He can assign no motive for 
what he did: he had no enmity or 
ill-will of any kind against Mr. or 
Mrs. Bonar. 

This deposition was regularly given 
before the magistrate, and attested by 
Mr. A. Cooper, Mr. H. Jenner, the 
Rev. Mr. Lockwood, Mr. Ilott, and 
Mr. Bonar. 

If this is founded on fact, it appears 
uncommonly strange the servants 
should not know. the poker, which 
Nicholson says he brought out of the 
hall, [t was at first reported that this 
poker was brought into the house, 
which is either true or false; if trae, 
it establishes the crime of murder 
from malice prepense; if talse, the 
mystery again recurs why none of 
the servants should. know tbe hall 
poker ! 

Nicholson, if he lives, it seems can- 
not be tried before the next assizes at 
Maidstone. 

The bodies of Mr. and Mrs, Bonar 
have been interred in a vault in 
Chiselhurst churchyard, very numer- 
ously attended; and 500/. has been 
otfered in the London Gazette for 
the discovery and bringing to justice 
any person or persons concerned in 
the murder of Mr. and Mrs. Bonar, 
except the person who actually com- 
mitted the said murder, 

NOREOLK. 

Through the exertions of Mr, Cold- 
well, mail-coach proprietor of Nor- 
wich, considerable discoveries have 
lately been made relative to the nefa- 
rious system of depredation which has 
been so long carricd on upon the 
mail coach from this city to London. 
Mr. Coldwell, with two officers from 
Bow-street, apprehended in London 
Thomas Mesling, one of Codjing’s 
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accomplices, who had absconded from 
Thettord, whom they brought back 
and lodged in the gaol there, after his 
having acknowledged where some of 
the property he had received from 
Codling was concealed. Three gold 
watches were found, very slightly co- 
vered with earth, on the ramparts of 
the Castle-hill, ‘Thetford; and three 
dozen of silver spoons, pieces of sars- 
net, muslin, lace, &c. and various ar- 
ticles of female apparel, which had 
been buried in different places on the 
cominon, about a mile from the town. 
A gold watch has also been recovered, 
which Mesling sold to a person at 
Thetford in February 1812. 

SO MERSETSHIRE. 

Bathand West of England Society.— 
The following report has been made, 
atarecent meeting, upon the milk- 
giving quality of fiorin —*‘ ‘Two cows 
had beeu put on fiorin hay fora fort- 
night; the milk was richer than the 
milk of the cows fed | a ordinary 
food, consisting of cloyer, bay, straw, 
and a small quantity of steamed pota- 
toes. ‘The quantity of the fiorin 
given to the other two cows, was thirty 
lbs.. weight of green fiorin, and half 
the quantity of common straw. . ‘The 
butter, churned from twelve quarts of 
milk fed on the potatoes and. clover 
hay, was twenty-two ounces. The 
produce of an equal quantity of milk, 
taken from the cows fed on fiorin, was 
thirty-one ounces and a:half; being 
nearly one-third more from the milk 
ted upen fiorip, and the butter of a 
superior quality.” 

SURREY. 

Dreadful Distress.—A man of mise- 
rable appearance was lately charged 
before Mr. Birnie, one of the magis- 
trates at Union-hall, by D. Cohen, 
his landlord, with having attempted 
to set fire toa house occupied by him 
in College place, Newington. It ap 
peared trom Mr. Cohen's: statement, 
that the prisoner hired the house in 
question three days before the occur- 
evce took place; and on Monday 
evening, he(Mr. C.) was informed by 
one of the neighbours that they sus 
pected he was attempting to set thé 
premises on fire. On receiving this 
information, Mr. C. accompanied by 
Snow, the constable, went to the 
housefand demanded admission, but 
instead of opening the door the pri- 
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soner made his. escape at the back 
premises; and the officer finding he 
had no other mode of getting in, 
forced the door open, when they dis- 
covered a large wood fire burning on 
the hearth, within a few inches of the 
floor of the parlour, the materials of 
which it was compesed were the ban- 
nisters.of the staircase, the wood- work 
of the chimney pieces, and there was 
not a single article of furniture in the 
house. A quantity of old rags and 
paper were scattered about the Hoor 
and the staircase; a candle, half con- 
sumed, was discovered in a closet, and 
a pewter pot, half melted, was found 
onthe hearth. The officer pursued 
the prisoner, and secured him in an 
adjoining street——When before the 
magistrate he did not deny the truth 
of any part of this statement, but said 
distress was the cause of it. He said 
his name was .Ward, that he wasa 
baker by trade, but had failed, and 
had no e& glovment for some time 
past: he hada wife and child, who 
who were starving; he took the house 
in question only for shelter; he had 
no furniture, and during the three 
nights they were there they slept-on 
the bare boards; they were perishing 
with hunger and cold, and he ac- 
knowledged he pulled down the wood- 
work to make a fire with, but he de- 
nied having any intention to destroy 
the premises, or to injure the neigh- 
bours. He. bad nothing to insure, he 
was not insured, and therefore could 
have no inducement to do so. He 
was committed for re-examination. 


WESTMORELAND. 


A correspandent, of the Westmore- 
land Advertiser, asserts, that weasels 
in case of aggression, act offensively 
in a body, and relates a story of a 
countryman who rescued himself from 
the assault of twenty or thirty of them, 
by means of a halter, which he hap- 
pened te have in his hand. 


The same paper states, that a thrush 
which, last year, built its nest in a 
bottle adjoining the door of a house 
in St. Bee’s, has this year resumed its 
station and increased in familiarity 
with Mr. Thompson, the owner of 
the house, out of whose hand she feeds 
without alarm. Past kindness bas beeu 
the cause of this confidence; yet 
some selfish reasoners may still talk of 
the blind instinct of animals. 

YORKSHIRE. 

The want of a market, for manu- 
factured goods, having filled ourstreets 
and towns with auctions of every kind, 
a meeting has been called at York 
and many other places, to petition 
parliament against them. This is just 
as though every man had not a right 
to sell his own property as»he can. 
Better it would have been had these 
rival traders petitioned against the root 
of all evil—the continuance of this 
fatal war. 

There being no fewer than ninety 
parish appeals at the late Pontefract 
sessions, It has been estimated that 
one-fourth of the money collected 
from the public, for the support of 
the poor, is expended in suits at law ; 
it being no uncommon thing for two 
litigious parishes to expend as much 
money, in a settlement case, as would 
have supported the pauper and his 
family through life. 

It being known that a country gen- 
tleman, who had been to give evidence 
in a cause at Pontefract session, bad 
been arrested under a writ of execu- 
tion, on his way home, the court or- 
dered the officer to release his pri- 
soner, when hesitating to comply, le 
was ordered into custody, and the 
gepntieman set at liberty. Sir John 
Ingilby, the chairman, said, he wished 
it to be clearly understood, that all 
witnesses were protected by the law, 
both in coming to give their evidence, 
and until a reasonabie time had elapsed 
for their return home. 





BILL of MORTALITY, from MAY 238, to JUNE 22, 1813. 





CHRISTENED. BURIED. 
Males 828 Males 569 - 
Females oat 1602 | Females 498 ‘ “ 


Whereof have died under two years old 307 





Peck Loaf, 6s.2d. 6s.2d. 6s.2d. 6s.2d. 
Salt, 20s. per bushel, 44 per ib. 


2and 5 - 110] 60 and 70 109 
5 and 10 - 40] 70 and #0 54 
10 and 20 + 41] 80 and 90- 27 
20 and 30 - 73 
30 and 40 - 108 
40 and 50 - 114 
50 and 60 - 83 
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AVERAGE PRICES OF CORN, 
, Sy theWinchester Quarter of 8 Bushels, and of OATMEAL per Boll of 140/bs. 
Averdupois, from the Returns received in the Week ended June 19, 1815S. 
INLAND COUNTIES. MARITIME. COUNTIES. 
Wheat| Rye |Barley| Oats {| Wheat! Rye |Barley |Oats. 
s. dis. dis. djs. di s. dls. djs. dJj-s. a. 
Middsx. |122 6 52 6| 48 4i/Essex ........ 120 #6) 67 0) 47 850 4 
Surrey [125 #60 0/ 53 6) 50 @jKent ........ 123 &) 67 0} 59 048 © 
Hertford}114 0} 74 0] 51 G| 46° O}/Sussex........ 121 0 51 0 
Bedford |113 0 57 3] 49 Of/Suffolk ...... 115 G 48 7/44 11 
Huntin. {115 2 49 0} 40 10)\Cambridge ....)108 3|/———| 51 6/33 11 
Northa. {114 8 54 3} 43 4}\ Norfolk Fi was 108 11) 55 0} 45 1736 8 
Rutland /111 6! 70 0} 57 9] 46 Of;/Lineoln ......]/109 3] 79 0] 52 7/39 8 
Leicest. {111 4/77 2] 61 9) 45 7/York ........ 108 111 77 4] 58 B40 2 
Notting.|117 9 78 | 56 6| 47 4/Durham...... 110 6|——| 43 4 
Derby |116 @ 63 9} 46 6{|Northumberlan./102 9] 84 0] 63 4/47 9 
Stafford |127 10 73 0| 49 e@l\Cumberland ../111 ‘6/ 90 | 62 2/42 0 
Salop) {125 1{ 101 0] 77 4) 47 2{|\Westmorland..j115 1) 96 0} 58 Oj41 II 
Herefor.|121 1| 79 9|.60 5] 42 10/\Lancaster ....]/119 5 44 4 
Wor’st. |123 2 69 7) 47 WiChester ......j/116 4 42 10 
Warwic.|130 3 67 1/ 52 7Flint ........]136 © 82 0} — 
Wilts 112 4|———| 53. 4] 43. «Denbigh ......|129 ——| 76 941 7 
Berks j131 6)———! 54 2] 44 7}lAnglesea...... 60 6|32°6 
Oxford {123 10 51 0} 47 O}}Carnarvon ....}124 1/———] 65 4/37 a 
Bucks |125 ¢ | 60 9) 47 ol Merioneth om cfd ES. 36 65 641 O 
Brecon }111 2} 76 #8] 60 9/32 0 Cardigan...... 112 6|\———~)} 48 6/24 0 
Montgo.{120 0 60 9) 45 4j/Pembroke ....} 93 &——}'53 1125. 8 
Radnor. {118 1j———}] 65 2] 37 10}Carmarthen ..} 99 4j/——J/ 57 4/33 2 
Glamorgan ....J/i16 6 62 856 O 
— Gloucester ....|127 7 64 10/47 0 
Somerset ....... 122 i-— 37. 6 
Average of England and Wales. \;Monmouth....|128 5 — 
Wheat }17s.10d.; Rye 77s. Gd.; Barley}/Devon........ 118 1Ji———} 58 «4/40 4 
59s. 3d.; Oats 42s. 4d.; Beansj/Cornwall...... 115 I|l————; 57 0/30 0 
#2s. 5d.; Pease 83s. 6d.; Oatmealf|/Dorset........]/120 3|——-—j 62 5/43 © 
475. Lid. oo eer 123, 4i————| 55 7/43 8 
— 
PRICES OF CANAL, DOCK, FIRE-OFFICE, WATER- 
WORKS, BREWERY SHARES, &c. &c. 
2 June 26, 1818. 
e DOCKS. WATER-WORKS. 
n Commercial, 130/. per share East London, 64/. per share 
i East-India, 110/. ditte Kent, 577. ditto 
il London, 102/. ditto West Middlesex, 38/. ditto 
Vs West-India, 148/. ditto INSURANCE-OFFICES 
H CANALS. Albion, 44/. per share 
| Ellesmere Canal, 66/. per share Eagle, 2/. aae ditto 
Grand Junction, 217/. ditto Globe, 10530. ditto 
Grand Union, 26/. per share disc. Hope, 2/. 2s. ditto 
Grand Surry, 100/. per share Imperial, 410. ditto 
Huddersfield, 14/. ditto Rock, 20. 3s, ditto 
09 Kennet and Avon, 211. ditto BRIDGES. 
54 Leicester Union, 100/. ditto Strand, 43/. per share 
27 Wilts and Berks, 20J. ditto Vauxhall, 56/. ditto. 
L. Wotre and Co. Canal, Dock, and Stock Brokers. 
Usiversar Mac. Vor. XIX, 3U 
" — ; & — 
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ACCIDENTS, dreadful, 85, 169 

Address to the Board of Agriculture, 277 

——-— of congratulation to the Princess 
of Wales, from the city of London, 335 

- of an Arab to his mare; 357 

Africa, intelligence from, 511 

African Institution~Report to the, con- 
cerning the continuation of the slave 
trade, 50 

paradise, an, 74 

jiterature, 323 

Aladdin, or the Wonderful Lamp, a new 
melo-dramatic romance, 328 

America, intelligence from, 253, 512 

political state of, including de- 
tails of various actions, with the Eng- 
lish, 65, 150, 237, 335, 420, 503 

American seamen, correspondence be- 
tween Lord Castlereagh and Mr. Russel 
respecting the impressmeut of, 65— 
Remarks of Earl Grey in the Heuse of 
Lerds on the subject, 420 

An Act for the more effectual Preserva- 
tion of the Peace, abstract of, 449 

Anecdote, a traditional, 216 

Ann Moore, the Tuthury fasting impostor, 
complete exposure of, 436 

Anniversary of Mr. Fox’s birth-day, 155 

the National Society, ac- 
count of the proceedings at the, 475 

Antiquities, discovery of some, 17-4 

‘Apothecaries’ shops in Russia, 480 

Arabs, some aceount of the manners and 
customs of the, 355 

Arts and Sciences, improvements in and 
notices relating to, 52, 138, 227, 320, 
405, 490. 

Assassination, attempt at, of the King of 
Wirtemburg, 166 

Atheism, the danger and inutility of, 301 

At Home, a new farce, 232 

Attack on her Majesty, 426 

Austria, political state of, 333, 502 

















Barlow, Joel, Esq. death of, 346 

Hastard child, curious case concerning a, 
85 

Bath and West of England Society—Re- 
port made to the, upon the milk-giving 
quality of fiorin, 519 

Battle of Hastings, critique on the, 40 

Bautzen and Wurtchen, battles of, 500 

Berkshire, occurrences in, 164. 

Bigamy, trial of Henry Morris for, 438 

Bill of Mortality, monthly, 2&6, 174, 262, 
350, 438, 520 


Biographical sketch of the Right Hon. 
Henry Grattan, 89 





Marquis of 
Wellington, 265 

—- account of M. de Fourcroy, 

391, 461 

Birth, extraordinary, 247 

Board of Agriculture, Sir John Sinclair’s 
address to the, 277 

Body of King Charles .—Account of what 
took place from the day of his execu- 
tion to the day of his burial, 304—the 
late discovery of the body, 345—Sir H. 
Halford’s description of it, 427 

Bombay, settlers in, state of society among 
the, 1]4 

Bonar, Mr. and Mrs. account of the mur- 
der of, 514 

** Book,” the celebrated, account of, as 
relating to the conduct uf the Princess 
of Wales, 241 

Books, new, published in January, 72— 
February, 157—March, 243—April, 338 
—May, 422—June, 505 

Brewer, Mr. J. N. on the literary pursuits 
of females, 92 

British Institution, proceedings at the, 
138,403 * 

Spy in America, the, 25, 109, 199 

Bubb Doddington’s viila of La Trappe, 31 

Buckingham, Marquis of, his death, 163 

Burglary, daring, 20 








Cambridgeshire, occurrences in, 80, 168. 

Canal, Dock, Fire-office, Water-works, 
and other commercial concerns, month- 
ly prices of shares, 87, 175, 263, 351, 
439, 521. 

Captain of 74 guns, destroyed by fire, 25] 

Catholic Emancipation—Petitions to par- 
liament against, 80, 81—The mode in 
which anti-catholic petitions have been 
obtained, severely censured, 154—Ca- 
tholic bill thrown out in the House of 
Commons, 505 ad 

Cavendish, the Hon. Henry memoir of, 56 

Cesar’s ford at Chelsea, 479 

Carrot ale, how to make, 493 

-—-—, produce of the, doubled, 494 

Cheap living in France, instance of, 432 

Cheshire, occurrences in, 434. 

Child, wonderful fat, 75 

Christianity, edict against, in China, 165 

Circassian inoculation, 420 

Cliff at Beachy Head, falling of the, 261 

Clifford, Henry, Esq. death of, 510 
3U02 








Coates, Mr. the amateur of fashion, his 
performance at the Haymarket theatre, 
233 

Collins, Col. Richard, death of, 347 

Commercial-hal! destroyed by fire, 346 

Conflagration and Battle, a poem, 297 

Confusion, great, occasioned by a man’s 
prediction of his death, 82 

Continuation of Coxe’s Travels in Swit- 
zerland, 16 

Cooke, a penurious character, death of, 77 

Corn, monthly return of the prices of, 87, 
175, 263, 351, 439, 5a. 

Cossack, arrival of a, 331—His departure, 
414 

Cossacks, anecdotes and character of, 396 

Count Gottorp, or Gustavus IV. ex-king 
of Sweden, memoir of, 324 

Covent Garden Theatre, performances at, 
143, 232, 328, 402 

Coventry, Mr. John, death of, 164 

Creevey, T. Esq. M.P. trial of, for a libel, 
337 

Crabbe’s Tales, review of, 128, 219 

Criticism, original,—The Letters of Ve- 
tus, 45, 308—Hints on the Manners, 
Customs, and Iustitutious of the various 
Nations of the World, 128—Tales, by 
the Rev. G. Crabbe, 128, 219—Grant’s 
Grammar of the English Language, 
2241—The Necessity of Protestant Peti- 
tions against Porish Claims, 399—Fra- 
ser’sgfi@count of the Proceedings in pre- 
senting the Jewel to Lord Moira, 400— 
A Discovery of the Author of the Let- 
ters of Junius, 479—Shipway’s Campa- 
nologia, or the Universal Instructor in 
the Art of Ringing, 446 


Davidson, John, convicted of having forged 
notes in his possession, 42 

Danger and inutility of atheism, the, 301 

Daring attack and robbery, 170 

Declaration of the Prince Regent on the 
war with America, with observations, 66 

Denmark, political staie of, 333, 419, 504 

Depravity, unnatural, a case of, 78 

Dervises, howling, account of the, 124 

Description of the miserable condition of 
the French army in the late campaign 
in Russia, 432 

Devonshire, occurrences in, 80, 169 

Discovery of the Author of the Letters of 
Junius, review of, 479 

Distress, dreadful, 519 

Disturbance at the Opera House, 410 

Domestic occurrences, 246, 342 

Drama, hints for an essay on the, 35 

Drury-lane theatre, performances at, 144, 
3,28, 409, 495 

Duchess of Brunswick, sister of his Ma- 
jesty, death of, 253 

Duel between two French prisoners, 349 

Duke of Cumberland, his illegal interfer- 
ence at Weymouth and Melcombe Regis 
elec.ion, 156, 239, 337 
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Duke of Cumberland, sentence of Mr. 
White for a libel on the, 423 
Duroc, Marshal, death of, 508 


Earthquake and hurricane, 75 

East India Company,—Observations on 
the renewal of their charter, 156—Pro- 
ceedings in parliament respecting it, 
337 

East Indies, intelligence from, 151, 513 

Ecce Homo, query respecting the author 
of, 354 

Edinburgh Institute—A new method of 
ascertaining the quantity of spirituous 
liquors by weight, 318 

Education, a new comedy, 408 

Egg, a wonderful, dissolution of, 344 

Eggs, new laid, how to procure plenty of, 
every Christmas, 229 

Egypt, intelligence from, 165 

Emin, Joseph, an Armeuian, memoirs of, 
382 

Empress Louisa of France, her reply to an 
address from the senate, 332 

English pleasantry, on, 361 

Essex, occurrences in, #0, 169, 256, 348, 
513 

Evans, Mr. Caleh, death of, 432 

Sarah, trial of, for the murder of 
her bastard child, 342 

Exposure of Aun Moore, the Tutbury 
fasting impostor, 436 

Express packet, the capture ef, 430 

Extracts from a curious satirical work, 
published in the time of Cromwell, 18 





Famine in India, account of a, 513 

Farming experiment, 172 

Fat, formation of, in the human body, 491 

Feinaigle’s, M. system of mnemonics, prin- 
ciples of, 5 

Female intrepidity, 174 

Females, on the literary ptirsuits of, 92 

Finance, Mr. Vansittart’s new scheme of, 
232—Observations on its present sys- 
tem, 324, 337, 421 ; 

Fiorin, the milk-giving quality of, 519 

Fitz-Patrick, General, memvir of, 412 

Foreign events, 73, 164, 253, 432, 511 

Fourcroy, M. de, biographical account of, 
391, 461 

France, political state of, including the 
particulars of the several battles that 
have been fought with Russia, 59, 147, 
235, 332, 417, 501 

, intelligence from, 75, 255, 432 

Fraser’s Account of the Proceedings in 
presenting the Jewel to Lord Moira at 
Freemason’s Hall, review of, 400 

French National Institute—On the pre- 
servation of grain, 402 





Gallant Naval Actions, 248, 341 
Geology, the rise and progress of, 353 
Germany, intelligence from, 166, 255, 433 
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Gleaner, the,—Poisoning in Russia, 394— 
Anecdotes, and character of Cossacks, 
396—Versatility of talents, ib.—Similes 
on the decapitation of Charles 1. 397— 
Origin of Otway’s ‘* Orphan,” ib.— 
Solitude in Old-street, 398—Interior of 
Atrica, ib.—Summary justice, ib— 
Anti-machinists, ib.— Dr. Tye, ib.— 
Monopolies and Inclosures, 479-— 
Cesar’s ford at Chelsea, ib.—Symbolic 
character of the Druids, ib.—A labour- 
ing centenarian, ib.—- Apothecaries’ 
shops in Russia, 480—-Cutting out 
tongues in Russia, ib.—Circassian ino- 
culation, ib.—Want of patronage in 
America, 481 

Gloucestershire, occurrences in, 169. 

Gold and silver, prices of, 79, 348 

Grain, on the preservation of, 402 

Grant’s Grammar of the English Lan- 
guage, review of, 224 

Grattan, Right Hon. Henry, biographical 
sketch of, 89 

Greek manuscripts, account of the market 
for, at Constantinople, 126 

Greyhound, sagacity of a, 259 

Guineas, important trial concerning the 
buying of, 435 


Hamilton, Lady, case of, 160 

Hampshire, occurrences in, 258, 342, 434 

Harlequin and Humpo, a new pantomime, 
146 

Haymarket Theatre, performance at, 
233 

Head, Mr. John, death of, 431 

Hertfordshire, occurrences in, 81, 259 

Hints on the Manners, Customs, and In- 
stitutions of the various Nations of the 
World, review of, 124 

——- for an essay on the drama, 35 

—-— relative to the early history of Ire- 
land, 177 

Historical Chronicle, 73, 160, 246, 341, 
426, 508. 

Hooping cough, a recipe for, 229 

Howling Dervises, account of the, and of 
the market for Greek manuscripts at 
Constantinople, 124 

Hume, David, anecdotes of, 201 

Hlunt, Messrs. Leigh and Jolin, libel of, 
on the Prince Regent, 71—Seutence 
upon, 156 


Janvier, a French Canadian, memoirs of, 
231 

Java frigate, destruction of the, 341 

India, open trade to, observations on, 68 

, famine in, 513 

Infection, new mode of discovering, 321 

Ink, how to make permanent, 492 

Johnson's criticism on Henry VIII, ques- 
tion concerning, 449 

Indostan, southern courts of, anecdotes of 
the, 456 





Ireland, hints relative to the early history ‘ 
of, 177 

—-—, occurrences in, 86, 174, 349, 438 

Irish bishoprics, value of the, 349 

girl, two origina] and curious letters 

from an, in Russia, 441 

customs and superstitions, some ac- 
count of, 464 

Island of Tercera, account of the, 379 

Junius, a Discovery of the Author of the 
Letters of, review of, 479 








Kent, occurrences in, 81, 169, 259, 349, 


514 
Kutusoff, Field Marshal, death of, 509 


Laidley Worn, the, an ancient ballad, il- 
lustrative of a phrase in Macbeth, 487 

Lancashire, occurrences in, 82, 349, 435 

La Chaise Percée, an enigmatic epistle, 
133 

La Trappe, Bubb Doddington’s villa of, 31 

Legislative Recorder, the, 169, 285, 449 

Letter from a country gentleman to the 
editor, 272 

—— the Princess of Wales to the 

Prince Regent, 151 

King's librarian to Dr. 

Thornton, 322 

Emperor of Morocco to 
the Prince Regent, 323 

— Messrs. L—ck—gt—n & Co, 
to , Esq. 411 

Letters of Vetus, the, review of, 45, 308 

, two, original and curious, from 
an Irish girl in Russia to her friends in 
Ireland, 441 

Levant storm, account of a, and a descrip- 
tion of the island of Malta, 100 

Libel of the Examiner newspaper on the 
Prince Regent, 71—Sentence upon the 
editors, 156 

Life of the Right Hon. Wm. Windham, 
some account of the, 21, 118, 206, 292, 
369 

Lincolnshire, occurrences in, 170, 435, 

Literary Monopoly, a, 490 

Littlecote-hguse, anecdote of, 217 

Local Militia Act, abstract of the, 191 

Lords of manors, cautions to, 260 

Lose no Time, a new comedy, 495 

Lutzen, hattle of, 414 


























Macedonian frigate, capture of the, 67 

Madame de Stael-Holsiein on English 
pleasantry, 361 

Madan’s (Dr.) Thelyphthora, 448 

Madhouse, case of a genUeiman being ille- 
gally detained iu a, 345 

Malie acid, observations on, 53 

Malta, description of the island of, 190 

Manners and customs of the Arabs, some 
account of the, 355 

Manufactures in New York, state of, 73 
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Manufacturing poor, report of the associ- 
ation formed for the relief of the, 179 
Manuscripts, comprehensive and curious 
account of, 139 

Marquis of Wellington, a biographical 
sketch of, 265 

letter of, to the 
officers of the British army in Spain, 
with observations, 64, 150 

Marriage, curious, 80 

Mary-le-bone Park, plan of the projected 
improvements connected with, 365, 451 

Mecklenburgh Strelitz, Prince of, his 
death, 599 

Memoirs of the late Hon. H. Cavendish, 
56—Janvier, a French Canadian, 231— 
Count Gottorp, Ex-king of Sweden, 324 
—Joseph Emin, an Armenian, 372— 
The late Gen. Fitz-Patrick, 412—Mr. 
John Huddlestone Wynne, 496 

Meteoric stone, falling of a, 55 

Metropolis, intended improvements in 
the, 365, 451 

Missions of Paraguay, the, 373 

Mnemonics—See Feinaigle 

Model of Paris, 492 

Moody, Mr. John, the celebrated come- 
dian, death of, 163 

Monument of Mr. Pitt, in Guildhall, 249 

Mortham’s History, a poem, 122 

— history, on the credibility of the, 





35 
Mudford, Mr. his critique on the Battle 
of Hastings, 43 
Murder, &e. trials for, 85, 342 
, extraordinary cases of, 171, 173, 
258, 342, 434, 513, 514 





247, 


Nash, Joseph, remarkable trial of, for 
forgery, 504 

National Society, account of the proceed- 
ings at the anniversary of the, 475 

National debt, observations on the, 324 

Necessity of Protestant Petitions against 
Popish Claims, review of, 399 

Needles, improved method of grinding, 55 

New South Wales, settlement at, account 
of the, 385, 470 

New York, state of manufactures in, 73 

Norfolk, occurrences in, 170, 260, 519 

Northamptonshire, occurrences in, 82, 
171, 260 

Northumberland, occurrences in, 260 

Nottinghamshire, occurrences in, 83, 171, 
260 


Obituary,—Mr. Perkins, the brewer, 76 
—Dr. Wanostrocht, ib.—G. Goldsmid, 
Esq. ib.—Earl of Tyrconnel, 77—Old 
Covke, ib.—Mr. Marckwick, ib.—J. 
Marshall, 72—Count A. Potocky, 163— 
M. David Sintzheim, ib.—Lord Heath- 
field, ib.—Marquis of Buckingham, ib. 
—Mr. J. Stretch, ib.—Mr. J. Aris, ib.— 
R. Burgh, Esq. ib.—Mr. J. Moody, ib. 





INDEX. 


—Mr. J. Coventry, 164—H. Bunn, Esq. 
ib.—H. R. Yorke, Esq. 252—E. Schika- 
nedor, ib.—H. Baldwin, Esq. ib.—Mr. 
A. Cardon, ib.—Baron de Geramb, 253 
—Duchess of Brunswick, ib.—J. Bar- 
low, Esq. 346—Col. R. Collins, 347— 
Capt. H. Lamkert, ib—Mrs. Hancock, 
ib.—Betty Crock, ib——Mary Meighan, 
ib.—Mr. G. Venables, ib—Lady Hare- 
wood, 348—Mr. F. Archer, ib.—Wie- 
land, 430—J. Parkinson, Esq. 
M. Bertrand de Lille, ib.—-Rev. A. 
James, ib.—Mr. John Head, 431—D. 
M‘Kinnon, ib—Mr. J. Jackson, ib.— 
Dr. Simmons, ib.—Rev. J. Mauuie, ib. 
—Mr. C. Evans, 432-—Duke of Friuli, 
508—Sir J. W. Anderson, 509—Prince 
of Smolensko, ib.— Prince of Meckien- 
burgh Strelitz, ib.—Prince Augustus 
Ferdinand, ib.—Sir M. W. Ricicy, Bart. 
ib.—My. J. Wrench, ib—H. Clifford, 
Esq. 510—Capt. T. Clode, ib.—D. Jeph- 
son, Esq. 511—Bishop of Ossory, ib— 
Right Hou. John Lord Elphinstone, ib, 
—Abhe Delille, ib.—J. Heyes, a dwarf, 
ib.—Hon. J, de Courcy, ib.—Mrs. E. O. 
Hunter, ib.—Sir T. Burke, Bart. ib.— 
J. Collier, ib—Lady Bernard, ib. 

Ode to Cleon, 49 

Old sermons, with whimsical titles, 22, 
104 

Onions, improved method of cultivating, 
229 

Opera-House, disturbance at the, 410 

Otway’s “ Orphan,” origin of, 397 

Oxfordshire, occurrences in, 82, 435 


ib— 


Paine _— inquiry after the proposed 
history of, 355 

, anecdote of, ib. 

—-—— , vindication of Mr.William 
“Whiston from the aspersions of, 12, 273 

Paraguay, the missions of, 373 

Parliamentary proceedings, 238, 337,420, 
422, 505 

Parish and other registers, abstract of the 
act relating to, 284 

Parke, Mungo, or some other European 
traveller, in the interior of Abyssinia, 
511 

Peace, meeting to petition for, 83 

Peacock sloop, destruction of, 429 

Perkins, Mr. porter brewer, death cf, 76 

Persian manuscript, translated extract of 
a, 456 

Poetry, original and selected,—Ode to 
Cleon, 49—La Chaise Percée, 133— 
Two Sonnets, 317—Letter from Messrs. 
L-ck--gt-n and Co. to q- 
401—The Laidley Worm of Spindleston 
Heughs, 488 

Poisoning in Russia, 394 

Police, cases of, 78, 344, 345 

Potatoes, improved Swabian mode of cul- 
tivating, 54 
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Pottery and porcelain, account of the ma- 
nufacturing of, 286 

Prince Regent, the, libel of the Examiner 
newspaper on, 71—Declaration of, re- 
specting the rupture with America, 66 

Princess of Wales, the, Letter from, to 
the Prince Regent, on being restricted 
from seeing her daughter, 151—The 
mauner in which it was received, 153 
—Proceedings in parliament respecting 
her treatment, 239—Account of the ce- 
lebrated ** Book,” as relating to her 
conduct, 241—Address of congratula- 
tion to her Royal Highness from the 
city of London, 335—Her reply, 366— 
Westminster, Bristol, Middlesex, &c. 
also vote addresses, 336, 422 

Proclamation to the Germans, 330 

Provincial Occurrences, 80, 168, 256, 
348, 434, 513 

Prussia, political state of, 63, 147, 331 

Public Affairs, state of, for January, 6)— 
February, 147—March, 234—April, 329 
May, 414—June, 499 


Query respecting the author of Ecce 
Homo, 354 

Question concerning Johnson's criticism 
on Henry VIII. 449 


Raw cotton, a remedy for burns and 
scalds, 229 

Recrimination, or the Curtain Lecture, a 
new comedy, 32% 

Remorse, a new tragedy, 144 

Rickman’s, Clio, Ode to Cleon, 49—Son- 
net, written with a pencil at Chats- 
worth, 317—On the author of Ecce 
Homo, 354 

Ringing, on the art of, 486 

Riots in Paris, account of, 255 

Robberies, account of some, 170, 171, 262 

Rontgen, M. the German traveller, death 
of, 53 

Royal Institution—Lecfure on chemical 
discoveries, doctrine of definite propor- 
tions, &e. 136 

Royal Military Academy at Woolwich, 
regulations for the admission of gentle- 
men cadets into the, 405 

Royal Society, proceedings at the, 317,491 

Royal Western Fishery Company, outline 
of a plan for establishing a, 184 

Russia, intelligence from, 167, 250 

, political state of, including details 
of the various movements and battles 
of the French, Russian, and Prussian 
armies, 59, 234, 329, 414, 499 

Russian, the, a new melo-drama, 409 





Sailor's affection, a, 168 

Scotland, occurrences in, 85, 262 

Sermons, old, with whiusical titles, 24, 
104 
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Settlement at New South Wales, account 
of the, 385, 470 

Settlers in Bombay, state of society among 
the, 114 

Shipway’s Campanologia, or the Univer- 
sal Instructor in the Art of Ringing, 
review of, 486 

Shipwreck, extraordinary deliverance 
from, 74 

——, melancholy, 85 

Ships’ bottoms, mode of preserving, 494 

Slave trade, report made to the African 
Institution concerning the continuation 
of the, 50 

Society of Arts—Process for rendering 
paper transparent, 317 

-— Painters in Water-colours, ex- 
hibition at the, 403 

Somerville, Lord, his spring cattle shew, 
246 

Somersetshire, occurrences in, 83,171,519 

Southern courts of Indostan, anecdotes of 
the, 456 

Spain, political state of, including details 
of the operations of the British army, 
64, 149, 236, 334, 418 

Spots on the sun’s disk, discovery of some, 
321 

Staffordshire, occurrences in, 172, 436 

Starch into sugar, conversion of, 54 

State of innocence, and the fall of man, 
on the, 213 

Stephens, Mrs. murder ef, 513 

St. Michael's, Azores, state of manners 
and society among the inhabitants of, 
204 

Stocks, prices of, 68, 176, 264, 352, 440, 
522 

Stone and gravel, cure for the, 493 

Storms, dreadful, at Tuscar Rock, 86—-at 
Monmouth, 262 - 

Students at Salamanca, the, a new co 
medy, 143 

Suffolk, ocecurrenees in, 172 

Summary justice, 398 

Sun’s disk, spots on the, discovery ef 
some, 321 

Surrey, occurrences in, 172, 519 

Sussex, occurrences in, 173, 261, 349 

Sweden, political state of, 147, 334, 419, 
502 

Swine, on raiking and feeding, 224 

Switzerland, continuation of Coxe’s Tra- 
vels in, 16 

, intelligence from, 433 

Sydney college, account of the fire at, 168 
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Talents, versatility of, 396 

Tercera, island of, account of the, 379 
Theatrical Recorder, 143, 328, 408, 495 
Thelyphthora, Madan’s, 448 

Threatened destruction of a town, 433 
Tongues, cutting out, in Russia, 480 
Toulmin, Dr. his vindication of Mr. Wm. 
Whiston from the imputation of being 
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an unbeliever, advanced by Thomas 
Paine, 12, 273 

Town, plan of establishing a, in the Isle 
of Skye, 85 

Townsend, the Rev. J. on the state of in- 
nocence, and the fall of man, 213 

on the rise and 

progress of geology, 356 

on the credibility 
of the Mosaic history, 358 

Transactions of Learned and Economical 
Societies, 50, 136, 224, 317, 402 

Treaty between England and Sweden, ob- 
servations on the, 502 

Trial, a singular, 162 

- of Mr. Wheeble for a libel, 71 

concerning the right of way through 
Wanstead Park, 256 > 

-——- important, concerning the buying of 
guineas, 435 

Trials for murders, &c. 84, 342 

Turnips, method of preserving, 54 

Tyrconnel, Earl of, his death, 77 














Valley of Refuge, the, 178, 283 

Varieties, literary and philosophical, 50, 
137, 225, 319, 404, 489 

Vegetables found in some species of mi- 
nerals, 407 

Verdigrease, how to make cheap, 493 

Villa of La Trappe, Bubb Doddington's, 31 

Unitarian church, new, at Philadelphia, 
512 





Wahabees, a tribe of Arabs, short account 
of, 357 

Wales, occurrences in, 84, 262. 

New South, account of the settle- 
ment at, 345, 470 

Wanstead Park, a trial concerning the 
right of way through, 256 

Watching and ward aet, abstract of the, 
449 

Webb, Mr. murder of, 171—Execution 
of the murderers, 261 

West Indies, intelligence from, 76 

Westmoreland, occurrences in, 520 

Whiston, Mr. William, vindication of, 
from the aspersions of Mr. Thomas 
Paine, 12, 273 

Wieland, the celebrated German poet, 
death of, 420 

Wilkinson, Mr. John, settlement of his 
will, 172 

Wiltshire, occurrences in, 261 

Windham, Right Hon. Wm. some ac- 
count of the life of, 21, 118, 207, 292, 
369 

Wool buyers and farmers, an interesting 
case concerning, 82 

Work, a curious satirical, extracts from, 
18 

Wrench, Mr. James, death of, 509 

Wynne, Mr. John Huddlestone, memoi? 
of, 496 





Yorkshire, occurrences in, 84, 174, 520 
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